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IN THIS ISSUE... 


The potent impact of television on Canadian theatre is the 
subject of our lead-off article by NATHAN COHEN. Chairman 
ofthe television programme Fighting Words, drama and ballet 
critic, Mr. Cohen has been in close touch with the developments 
which provide the background for his article. 


Russia is featured in three contributions. VINCENT W. 
BEACH, Professor of History, University of Colorado, examines 
the techniques of economic penetration used by Russia in her 
satellites. DR. ALBERT PARRY, Professor of Russian Civiliza- 
tion and Language, Colgate University, author of numerous 
books and articles, has assembled from various Soviet publica- 
tions some interesting comments on Canada. MARK GAYN, 
reporter, author and traveller, now residing in Montreal, 
presents an intimate picture of the nature of the writers’ revolt 
against Communism, as exemplified in the abortive Hungarian 
uprising. 


Science is represented by DR. J. K. ROBERTSON’S 
article on the new medical uses of the products of nuclear 
research. A retired member of the physics department, Queen’s 
University, Dr. Robertson spends much of his time in England 
where he has maintained an active interest in the exciting 
developments along the pioneer margins of his special field of 
study. 


H. W. McCREADY, a specialist in nineteenth century 
British history on the staff of McMaster University and cur- 
rently president of the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers, reconstructs the peculiar ivory-tower life of Oxford 
—‘whispering, from her towers, the last enchantment of the 
middle ages—and asks whether our 20th Century universities 
could perhaps profit by emulating some of these features. 





XV 


A fitting memorial to the work and writings of one of 
Canada’s greatest explorer-geographers, David Thompson, is 
provided by V. G. HOPWOOD, teacher of English in the 
Toronto schools, who is completing a book on Thompson’s 
travels based in part on unpublished manuscripts. 


Exploration of a different type has been undertaken for 
the past few years by LAURE RIESE of the French Depart- 
ment of Victoria College, Toronto. Her personally-conducted 
tour of the great Parisian literary salons, both past and present, 
is the result of historical research and on-the-spot encounters. 


Yet another type of exploration is the subject of a richly- 
satirical piece by FRANK GILBERT ROE, a resident of British 
Columbia and contributor to various publications. He believes 
the attempt to deprive Shakespeare of his claim to authorship 
of the Collected Works is doomed to fail. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND R. S. DEAN is now Bishop of 
the Cariboo but when his article dealing with religion and the 
humanities was written he was Principal of Emmanuel College, 
Saskatoon. 


Some challenging and critical observations on the writing 
(and studying) of Imperial History are to be found in K. A. 
MacKIRDY'S review article. Currently attached to the history 
department, Queen's University, with teaching experience 
ranging from Australia to Alaska, Mr. MacKirdy will shortly 


be joining the history department of the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Authors of the two poems in this issue have appeared 
before in the Quarterly. DOROTHY ROBERTS writes from 
State College, Pennsylvania; MARY LEDINGHAM resides in 
British Columbia. Making her debut in the Quarterly is another 
West Coast writer, BARBARA LAMBERT, who contributes 
a fable for our times. Our short story is by MAX ROBIN, a 
long-time contributor to Canadian publications, living in New 
York. 
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Television and The Canadian Theatre 
—Another Treadmill to Futility?— 


by 





What is happening to Canadian actors, playwrights, producers and the public 
as they experiment within the “pressure cooker atmosphere” of the latest mass 
medium? Will television be a creative or a corrosive force in relation to the 
needs of an emergent legitimate theatre in Canada? 





I n the electronic age science produces its wonders well ahead of 
schedule. In 1909, with film still in embryo as a business and an 
art, and radio a distant prospect, an American popular science writer 
predicted that before the new century ended a box-like apparatus 


able to instantaneously receive moving pictures in natural colour of 
immediate happenings anywhere in the world—he called it a “tele- 
vision”—would be in common use in the home. Less than two genera- 
tions after Hugo Gernsback tried on the vestments of seer and neolo- 
gist, television is an established fact—a giant enterprise in several 
countries, the darling of Everyman. In North America and England, 
the television set is a household fixture; rooftops sprouting aerials are 
becoming familiar in Mexico City, Havana, Rome, Moscow, and 
Hamburg; color television is available; and—for Mr. Gernsback’s 
cup runs over—transatlantic television seems within practical reach. 

Television is a mechanized technique for the transmission of 
information and entertainment, a mass medium. By their nature, mass 
media are commodity industries as well as means of communication. 
Since television provides many of the special services hitherto con- 
veyed by film and radio, its impact on these media has been direct 
and devastating. But while a good deal has been published about the 
economic, organizational, and artistic influence of television on film 
and radio, its association with the legitimate theatre has evoked little 
comment or attention. The neglect is another sign that the theatre, 
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in addition to not being an industry in the sense the others are, no 
longer exists as a mass entertainment form. 

The three countries in which television drama and the living 
theatre stand in a significant relationship are England, the United 
States, and Canada. 

In England, aside from hastening the decline of the repertory 
or stock theatre institution, television takes its place as one of the 
minor branches of show business giving employment to actors, singers, 
dancers, comedians, and writers. Appearing in it brings no disgrace, 
and no distinction. Theatre producers are tolerant toward the new- 
comer, and some feel it has definite financial and promotional ad- 
vantages. The actor-manager John Clements for example took part 
in a venture calling for the single television showing of a stage classic— 
‘Ghosts, The Sea Gull, etc—followed by its performance for a limited 
run in a theatre. The arrangement defrayed theatre costs and, said Mr. 
Clements, gave the show the most potent kind of saturation adv 2rtis- 
ing. From time to time, too, plays being considered for stage presenta- 
tion are auditioned on television. The success of Dial M for Murder, 
which had its genesis on BBC television, touched off a rash of such 
schemes; alas for hopeful writers and impressarios, no subsequent 
play received the same acclamation. 


* * * 


There are two kinds of television drama. The first is the film play 
made primarily for home viewing: I Love Lucy, Dragnet, Raddison 
and Robin Hood are examples. The second is the live play: the home 
viewer sees it at the very moment that the action it pictures is taking 
place in the studio. CBC Television Theatre, On Camera, Studio One, 
and Climax! belong to this category. For all practical purposes the 
television film and the film made for showing in a cinema are indis- 
tinguishable; indeed, in England many television film plays are carried 
as cinema second features. The live television drama has the special 
allure of immediacy, and in theory takes into account that, although 
millions may be watching it, they are fragmented into tiny units of just 
four or five people subject to all the distractions of the home. English 
television presents over a hundred live sixty and ninety-minute tele- 
vision plays annually, but despite this abundance and the country’s 
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head start in television production, there is no such thing as a distinc- 
tive English style of television play acting and writing. Generally the 
scripts are cautious adaptations of stage texts, or might as well be. 
When a play requires exterior action, the scene is usually filmed. The 
frequent insertion of filmed sequences in studio dramas amounts 
to a frank confession by English television of a want of faith in the 
medium as a unique art form. To the English television drama is a 
mutation, without reproductive or evolutionary powers. 


In the United States television is filling the void left by the dis- 
appearance of stock theatre and touring companies. It has become in 
effect a preparatory college for actors, entertainers, and writers am- 
bitious to succeed in film and the live theatre. Although playwrights 
N. Richard Nash (The Rainmaker) and Horton Foote (A Trip to 
Bountiful) had some theatrical experience before writing for the 
21-inch screen, Paddy Chayesky, whose Middle of the Night is now 
in its second Broadway season, is entirely television’s child. So too 
are such current writers of Hollywood movies as Reginald Rose, Rod 
Serling, and Frank Gilroy; it should be mentioned though that tele- 
vision plays rarely accomodate themselves well to the bigger screen. 
As for the stage and film actors who toiled in the television vineyards 
to get training and recognition, the list would have to include for a 
start Eva Marie Saint, Jo Van Fleet, Kim Stanley, Grace Kelly, Eileen 
Heckart, Charlton Heston, E. G. Marshall, Richard Kiley and James 
Daly. 

To the noted American theatre and film director, Elia Kazan, 
televisiuu has taken over as the medium of mediocrity and artistic 
erosion. The first part of the statement is debatable (a mass medium 
is generally as good as the use it is put to), the second incontrovertible. 
A prolonged attachment to television must stultify. The actor is denied 
contact with his audience, and forbidden the right to explore the 
dimensions of his part, to deepen or refine his character. On television 
opening night is also, irrevocably, closing night. He is harassed too 
by the threat of audience boredom. Except when a drama program 
features a permanent cast—i.e., The Plouffe Family—viewers tire 
quickly of a familiar figure, however able the actor, however skilful 
his disguise. Finally, although he may at first relish the short, intensive 
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rehearsal time and the assorted challenges to his versatility, the actor 
finds himself doing his work perfunctorily, relying on tricks of tech- 
nique to sustain him. There simply is no real satisfaction in television 
acting. To be sure the stage actor who rehearses in a show for six 
weeks, only to be between engagements after the first night, or who 
is typecast or trapped in a long run faces dangers just as trying. But 
at least he does not have to cope with them in the pressure-cooker 
atmosphere so characteristic of television. 


To the dramatist, television is fundamentally one-dimensional 
and limiting. The narrative vein is thin and shallow. Neither the play- 
wright nor the audience can attend to more than a handful of char- 
acters or a single situation; the instrument imposes a minuscule focus. 
When a writer who acquired his craft in television lets that experience 
dominate his theatre work the results are damaging. The stage versions 
of The Rainmaker and A Trip to Bountiful faithfully adhered to the 
original scripts in plot construction, verbal exposition and emotional 
emphases. The critics rightly complained of the lack of plot density, 
the reliance on lighting to create mood, and the shadowiness of all 
but the principal characters. In fact, they were puffed-up editions of 
the television plays, not translations of them into stage dramas. 

Another fault of television drama is its inhospitality to so many 
genres: farce comedies just don’t go over well, neither do plays of 
ideas nor ironic tragedies. The dramatist is straitjacketed by the 
lack of freedom of approach to his material. But perhaps television’s 
deadliest vice is its voracious consumption of a writer's energy and 
creative impulse. To make a good income from television, the drama- 
tist must turn out four, five scripts a season. A season! But how many 
stories can one invent each year? How long can one keep on being 
inventive? And what future is there for such a writer whea he 
starts repeating himself or becomes exhausted? An all-embracing 
insecurity is the only constant in the life of the television dramatist. 

A good case can be made for the argument that dramatized 
documentary (after the fashion of A Night to Remember or the 
Canadian play, Love and Money) is what television does best; cer- 
tainly documentary is more arresting on television than at the cinema. 
Sull pure drama has a place in the television scheme, and certain kinds 
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of story-telling register impressively in the medium, in particular 
the American domestic play associated with the now-defunct Philco 
Playhouse. Naturalist in genre, lower middle-class in environment, 
the Philco play is mildly humanitarian in tone, humourless, nominally 
happy in outcome, and introvert—its fundamental theme is loneliness 
and the individual's need to be desired and accepted by another in- 
dividual or/and a group. But the real significance of the Philco play 
is that its subject-matter springs from the realities of a collective 
national middle-class consciousness. Whether about a young hoodlum, 
a butcher yearning to get married, a businessman on the make, an 
immigrant housekeeper, a gunman with a secret, or a father alienated 
from his children, the story presupposes a community of interest 
among the writer, his actors and his audience. Sociologically, the Philco 
play strikes an authentic American cadence. 


* * * 


The logistics of live television production and the live theatre 
demand the same centre for both activities. In England, the centre is 
London; in the United States, New York; in English-speaking Canada, 
Toronto—a metropolis with just a tenth of the population of either of 
the other two cities. 

The advent of television was expected to have a vital, fertilizing 
effect on our theatre. 

Now, no one can doubt that the professiona) Canadian theatre 
has made considerable progress in recent years. The formation of the 
Crest Repertory Theatre in Toronto and the Stratford, Ontario, 
Shakespearean Festival, the expanding program of the Canadian 
Players, the fact that it is not uncommon for four productions of local 
origin to play in Toronto simultaneously, some for as long as six 
weeks, all attest to an advance. But the extent and solidity of that 
advance should not be misconstrued. That Actors’ Equity in Toronto 
now lists a membership in all the theatrical fields of eight hundred 
people, of whom four hundred are enrolled as actors—is good news. 
But of these actors only one-fifth — just eighty, most men by the 
way—are working steadily. In Toronto itself the enduring popularity 
of Spring Thaw and the reception given shows like Fine Frenzy and 
Salad Days prove only there is a sizeable audience for musical revues, 
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especially if tinged with topical comment. The sponsorship of straight 
plays remains a grave risk. After three years of operation the Crest is 
still looking for a theatre-going core sufficient to keep it solvent. It 
is no violation of confidence either to remark that most of the straight 
plays which continued after a third week had forced holdovers, not 
warranted by the attendance. 

Things are better than they were, but there are still few oppor- 
tunities for the professional theatre actor, director, or designer to 
practise his craft in Canada. English emigrants attracted here by 
publicity about a flowering theatre drastically in need of their skills 
quite soon discover that work opportunities are few and only televi- 
sion can use them. It is no accident that a former resident director 
and a resident designer of the Crest are now CBC employees. There 
was just no other employment outlet if they wished to stay in the 
country. Television is the backbone of Equity membership here, not 
the live theatre. 

Among other forecasts of television’s beneficial spur, it was said 
that the new medium would help the theatre by fostering a desire in 
the public to see television actors in person. A producer who put this 
belief to the test the other summer was speedily disabused. Of the 
score of television players and directors his advertisements billed, 
only the comedy team of Wayne and Shuster and Elaine Grand, an 
interviewer on a daily program, displayed any box-office pull. More 
recently, when the director and cast of a Toronto television version of 
Marcel Dube’s prize-winning play, Zone, presented it on stage the 
response was, to say the least, desultory. 

To complete this inventory of the expected effect of Canadian 
television on the theatre, it should be noted that while a good many 
Canadian stage and radio plays have been adapted for television— 
Lister Sinclair's The Blood Is Strong and One John Smith, Joseph 
Schull’s O’Brien and The Concert, Ted Allan’s The Money-Makers, 
Mac Shoub’s Ashes in the Wind, Hugh Kemp's Hilda MacKay, and 
W. O. Mitchell’s The Black Bonspiel and The Devil's Instrument, 
among others—the reverse route is seldom travelled. CBC television 
drama has carried some fifty original plays since October, 1952. Only 
one, Teach Me How to Cry by Patricia Joudray, was converted into a 
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stage play and that for an American company. It is true that our 
theatre producers have shown no initiative on the subject—at least 
four other originals have theatre possibilities—but the main point is 
that the idea of television providing a workshop for theatre play- 
wrights has failed to take hold. 


* * * 


No hindsight wisdom is necessary to realize that the view of 
television as a catalyst on behalf of the theatre rested on a majestic 
fallacy. Basically the supposition was that television would be a multi- 
armed appendage of—and the phrase is used intentionally—show 
business. But show business, in the sense of organized pools of per- 
forming and producing talent, with established standards, attitudes 
and traditions, was always foreign to the Canadian scene. 

Accordingly when the CBC went into television it moved into a 
vacuum: entertainment had to be created virtually as an act of spon- 
taneous combustion. It was not a task the CBC wanted. In radio the 
Corporation conceived itself as an institution dedicated to public 
service and the support first and foremost of serious cultural efforts; 
avowedly show business programs were left to sponsors and their 
advertising agencies who were granted network time for the purpose. 
The same premise still prevails among CBC policy-makers, but in 
Toronto realistic considerations—the public's vigorous discontent, for 
one, and for another the sponsors’ reluctance to pay full production 
costs; television is infinitely costlier than radio—drove home the lesson 
that CBC television is in the business of entertainment, as well as 
information and cultural patronage. But where to find the enter- 
tainers? In the United States, a fledgeling television network wanting 
to do variety shows could enlist producers like Max Liebman, 
choreographers like Tony Charmoli, comedians like Durante and Ed 
Wynn, vocalists like Roberta Quinlan and Morton Downey, chorus 
girls, male dancers, all untried in television but grounded in musical 
revue and comedy fundamentals. The CBC only had a few returning 
expatriates — the dancing Lunds, singer Denny Vaughan and a hand- 
ful of local people with Navy Show and Army Show references or 
casual charity benefit and stag party indoctrination. For the rest it 
was necessary to test, train and squirm in public while viewers groaned 
and the private broadcasters gloated. 
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Under the circumstances, it is only incidentally relevant that the 
variety programs now being televised from Toronto are all derivative 
(Cross-Canada Hit Parade frankly so, The Jackie Rae Show impli- 
citly ) and some inept, or that leading performers are used unimagina- 
tively (the sad decline of Alex Barris into just another master of 
ceremonies and the indifferent handling of Robert Goulet and Phyllis 
Marshall are cases in point). What is really noteworthy is the CBC’s 
ability to produce as many variety shows as it does as well as it does— 
seven weekly half-hour shows during the winter season alone. It could 
not have happened anywhere else. Indeed it would not have been 
necessary. Such is the penalty, and the stimulation, of living in the 
shadow, and of having your efforts compared to those of the world’s 
wealthiest ‘and most productive country. 

The afflictions besetting the infant Canadian television drama 
were just as formidable. Except for a small, young, character-acting 
group with a good background in radio drama and a slight exposure 
to theatre, it entered the world deprived of necessaries. There was not 
one producer-director with any great theatre knowledge and judg- 
ment. (A solid live theatre pedigree is the best qualification for 
directing television plays. Working in films teaches you to see scenes 
pictorially, but not how to use the actors or how to achieve present 
stresses and climaxes; working in radio helps you with the actors and 
the manipulation of sound, but not with the visual conception of 
scenes; working in television alone teaches you nothing.) Neither 
was there, as it turned out, any strong, responsible leadership. Reeling 
under a succession of crises those in charge proceeded to abdicate 
their authority. A condition of demoralization and anarchy ensued 
and its repercussions are still being felt. ! 


For all the woes to be related the accomplishments of CBC tele- 
vision drama are prodigious. On the production level CBC play’s are 
vastly superior to anything England offers, and at their best of the 
same high calibre as those done live in the United States. American 
television knows as much about the medium’s essential grammar, 
but by accident; the Canadian findings arise from a conscious search. 
A body of circumstances—the absence of plays of quality, the paucity 
of experienced actors or actors fitting specific age classes, the natural 
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temptation to do shows of particular interest to them—led CBC pro- 
ducer-directors to emphasize skill and virtuosity in the telling of a 
story, to concentrate on pictorial expression. In this they obtained the 
assistance of a growing number of ingenious and resourceful scenic 
designers, mostly from Europe. The jumping-off point in the aesthetic 
quest was that the television play was not a film, which has extreme 
mobility and is determined ultimately as an art form by the rhythm 
created in the editing, and not an extension of a stage play, which has 
little mobility but like the television drama is based on a script form- 
ing a pattern of present action. From this it followed that the best 
way to give television its own dramatic idea was by turning its limita- 
tions into potentials. Presentations like Flight Into Danger, The Long 
Doorway, The American, The Magic Life, A Silent Cry and The 
Queen of Spades do not prove that a television drama art form exists, 
but they do reveal the bold, adventurous way in which CBC television 
drama employs the camera to involve the viewer actively in the 
unfolding action. 


* * * 


Whatever its form, a theatrical presentation is always a co-opera- 
tive effort. That all the contributors have the same influence or 
stature does not follow. Someone has to rule the collaboration, to 
orchestrate and control the interpretation, the reconstruction, of the 
script’s recognized intention. “The script.” In CBC television drama, 
the producer-director is chief among the interpretative artists but, as 
always, the writer creates that from which the interpreters take their 
inspiration. His importance is inestimable. Up till now the CBC has 
looked mainly to refractory materials (adaptations of stage and radio 
plays, short stories and novels) for the stuff of television drama, 
thereby putting the producer-directors in the anomalous position of 
seeking to devise an indigenous form from alien substances. The situa- 
tion is changing even now. Already the outside sources are drying 
up. More and more the CBC will have to do original plays. (One 
characteristic of a mass medium is the arbitrary use of time. You 
don’t present a play on television because you think it’s good, but 
because time has been allocated for the performance of a play, and 
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the time must be filled. The CBC presents live a minimum of one 
hour-long play each week of the year, and one half-hour play three 
weeks of every month.) The development will be painful, but cannot 
be avoided. In the theatre only the dramatist can chart the course and 
mark the boundaries; by the nature of things, the interpretative artists 
work within his specifications. If, then, Canadian television drama is 
ever to find its technical voice and acting style, it will happen through 
the growth of a distinctive, identifiable Canadian body of plays, 
which people will recognize and accept as Canadian because socially 
and psychologically it expresses something profoundly rooted in their 
own feeling about the divine carnival ot, life. 


It depends on the dramatists, and finding them in Canada is an 
urgent and frustrating problem. Professional fiction writers are rare 
in this country anyway, and especially in television. Indeed in its four 
and a half years of operation CBC television drama has discovered 
only two—Stanley Mann and Arthur Hailey, both of Toronto—who 
qualify on the basis of interest and endowments, natural and acquired. 
Mr. Hailey is a businessman, however, a part-time writer, and Mr. 
Mann’s real loyalty is to the live theatre; at the moment of writing, 
a play which he co-authored is going into rehearsal for Broadway 
presentation. For the rest it is a matter of the editors of the CBC script 
department and the editors of the individual drama programs search- 
ing patiently, teaching inexperienced writers how best to communicate 
in television and to expand their natural bents (whether for mystery 
thrillers or poetic fantasies), trying to salvage bad submissions with 
the kernel of a good character or plot, encouraging writers in other 
fields to consider the television market, corresponding with writers 
across the country who are convinced Toronto is indifferent to them 
and who get depressed because writing is such hard work and so often 
brings disappointment, coaxing more scripts from “pros” with un- 
happy experiences at the CBC, considering ideas and then looking 
for people to fashion the ideas into plays, and proselytizing always 
for the description of human experience and conflicts in a specific 
Canadian context, with Canadian images and symbols—this, mark 
you, in a country still uncertain of its English-language cultural iden- 
tity and whose political stability requires a frictionless relationship 
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between the two chief national groups. The question of finding play- 
wrights really calls for discussion and decision on the highest CBC 
levels. So very much hinges on the playwrights being found, the 
scripts written and performed. 

All the things said to television’s discredit are true. Except as a 
journalistic form, it is a talent-devouring, artistically-debilitating 
medium. It will cripple the actor and atrophy the writer if they stay 
with it too long. As an agency of show business, it can never be more 
than a finishing school. But in Canada, at least in the near future, all 
roads lead to this school, not away from it. Since it alone offers hope 
for any continuous theatrical activity and expression, its dangers must 
be minimized, its advantages explored to the uttermost limits and 
sustained as long as possible. But the performers will have to quit 
television someday, if only because of the pressure from younger per- 
formers who have acquired professional standards and traditions who 
fought their way in. What then? Will they stay at home, as most 
wish to, doing the work they want to do, or will they emigrate to 
greener pastures? It's not an abstract problem. A trickle of departures 
has begun, from compulsion not choice. In respect to television drama, 
will it just groom actors and the odd writer for absorption in the United 
States and England, or will it enable them to meet the public on the 
same emotional wavelength? If the latter happens television will 
serve the Canadian legitimate theatre as was first expected, for it will 
then have created an audience interested in the theatre and will have 
nursed the talent to people that theatre. If not, well, the twentieth 
century still has lots of life to it, and perhaps even now some popular 
science writer has an inside tip on a new mass medium which will 
start anoti.er generation of talented Canadians on yet another tread- 


mill to futility. 








The University And The Community 


—Lessons from Oxford— 


by 





Should universities be secluded ivory towers or bristling service stations catering 
to all the insistant demands of our present generation? Professor McCready 
transports us to nineteenth century Oxford in search of an answer to a problem 
that has assumed larger dimensions in this century. 





H ad any Oxford man of the 1830’s been asked to name the best 
representative of the old and traditional in the Oxford of his 
day there can be little doubt upon whom his choice must have fallen. 
Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen College, was indeed a relic of 
a past age living on into the Victorian Era. Born in 1755, he died in 
his hundredth year, still in office at Magdalen, in 1854. He had been 
an undergraduate in the years 1770-3 and could remember having 
seen Dr. Johnson in a brown wig and snuff-coloured coat going up 
the steps into University College. He had seen two undergraduates 
hanged on the Merton College gallows. “What sir’, he said on one 
occasion, “what sir, do you tell me, sir, that you have never heard of 
gownsman’s gallows? Why sir, I tell you, I have seen two undergrad- 
uates hanged on gownsmen’s gallows in Holywell—hanged for highway 
robbery.” Little of the Victorian Age into which Dr. Routh persisted 
found place in his mind or habits. The House of Commons was an 
upstart, the Prime Minister was unconstitutional, electioneering con- 
temptible. “When I left Oxford”, wrote one of his students, “the 
President gave me most kind advice, though not exactly suited to the 
ways of procedure in these modern political times. ‘No doubt, sir, 
said he, ‘you will seek a political life and go into parliament. Take 
my advice sir, choose out some powerful patron, sir, and stick to 
him—stick to him always sir, that is the only way’.” 

The fact that this old gentleman and scholar, with his Georgian 
wig and buckled shoes, was a bit of 18th Century England living on 
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into the Victorian Age need not be laboured. The point is simply this: 
—such a survival could hardly have occurred elsewhere in England. 
The times had changed everywhere, but not in Oxford; and though 
Dr. Routh represented the distant past, he must nevertheless have 
felt very much at home in the University in the 1830's. He doubtless 
found it a spiritual haven, an island of permanence and tradition in 
the midst of all the wild changes transforming the world outside. 
Oxford too was quite unchanged in the 1830's from the days when 
Dr. Routh had first known it 60 to 70 years before. 


Foremost among the features of this unreformed Oxford was 
religion. Oxford was still an Anglican monopoly: students were re- 
quired to sign the 39 Articles before being admitted; fellows and 
tutors were under the same obligation and had in addition to remain 
both celibate and poor. The religious test was indeed the only re- 
quirement for admission. Entrance examinations were purely per- 
functory and “no one was ever rejected whatever might be the char- 
acter of his ignorance”. The religious and Anglican emphasis pervaded 
the whole life of the place and Oxford had very much the tone and 
appearance of a seminary. Undergraduates all took courses in theology 
and attended chapel daily; freshmen submitted weekly sermon sum- 
maries and most of those who went to the University for any good 
reason were preparing for the church. The fellows saw their task to 
be that of imparting 2 Christian education and developing Christian 
character; a tutorship was a pastoral office, its chief responsibility 
was the cure of souls. 

There was, of course, criticism of the Anglican monopoly and 
of the priority given religion—it did not come from within the Uni- 
versity, however; only from the rising tide of Liberal forces in the 
community outside. 

On the secular side too the past maintained its hold. Dr. Routh 
assigned the same classical authors and required the same transla- 
tions in the 1830's as he himself had laboured over in the 1770's; and 
there was throughout the curriculum the same old emphasis on Greek 
and Latin, the same primacy of Aristotle and the same neglect of 
Plato. Modern languages had not yet appeared; the little science then 
offered was optional; no modern philosophy or literature was taught. 
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There was no political economy, no commerce, no engineering or 
practical science. Of the things that had made and were making 
Britain the super-power of the 19th century—Adam Smith, James Watt, 
trade, colonies and technology—Oxford knew nothing. They fell out- 
side its scheme of education. Oxford aimed rather to cultivate the 
mind than to stuff it. The ideal was still that of a liberal and humane 
culture. A contemporary book, The Collegians’ Guide, written by an 
Oxford man, put the point very nicely: “It is on the formation of 
character, a higher aim than any mere scientific acquirements, that 
our universities . . . must take their stand. The best of all knowledge 
—self-knowledge—is the staple they impart—it is a confusion of ideas 
and an incorrect statement to talk of the advantage of College as 
giving us a knowledge of the world.” Thus one undergraduate could 
report after a visit to the continent that Prussian students were far 
inferior to Oxford men. They were “over crammed” with knowledge 
while the man himself was “not sufficiently developed, as e.g. by 
cricket... .” 


This old, unreformed Oxford had, of course, its stock of academic 
curiosities. Indeed, the ivory-tower seclusion of the place permitted 
perhaps even fostered—a luxuriant growth of eccentrics and queer 
fish of all sorts. Academic and educational business was not taken too 
seriously and time-servers abounded. Professor Daubeny—John Ruskin 
called him a “curious little animal”—always sent a scout to the lecture- 
room just before the hour to see if anyone had come to necessitate his 
lecturing. Regularly his worst fears were set at rest. Frank Faber of 
Oriel was less fortunate but he made the task as comfortable as pos- 
sible, lecturing in dressing-gown and slippers and holding an um- 
brella aloft to keep the sunlight off his face. Tom Davies, senior fellow 
of Jesus College, had only one claim besides seniority to give him 
status. He was reputed the best judge of wine in the University. He 
could tell a vintage by the smell and had refused the best livings in 
Oxford because the vicarage cellars were all too small. Needless to 
add, there was in ivory-tower Oxford a similar large and influential 
element among the undergraduates, variously called “the promiscuous 
set” and the “horsey and smoking set”. John Henry Newman con- 
sidered them “the scandal and ruin of the place”. 
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Last among the features of unreformed Oxford must be men- 
tioned its unrelieved Toryism. A steady stream of petitions went forth 
from Convocation in the ‘80's, petitions to parliament, cabinet and 
prime minister, protesting against all the great reforms which were 
then remaking so much of British life. Votes in the debating Union 
were all in the same direction. It was fitting that the Chancellor from 
1834 on should be no other than that ancient warrior and chief pillar 
of the Tory Party, the Duke of Wellington himself. Oxford as a whole 
turned out to make his installation a great Tory festival. The Duke 
was forgiven more slips and errors in his Latin speech on that occasion 
than Oxford would, we may guess, have tolerated from anyone else. 

It is, therefore, the Oxford of a distant age that we deal with here: 
an Oxford of Tories and Anglicans; of “quarts and quartos’, of <lerical 
teaching and control; and Oxford still far enough from London for 
the coachman of the “Rocket” to enjoy a kind of “Captain’s Paradise” 
and to keep in mutual ignorance one wife in the City and another at 
the University. * * * 


Oxford's climate of opinion in the 1830’s was dominated by the 
Tractarian Movement inspired and led by John Henry Newman. That 
movement had its origin in two situations. One was the emergence of 
a campaign of attack upon the national church. Newman and his 
friends rallied to its defense and sought to provide it with a rationale. 
The second was the Romantic Movement of Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Scott. The Tractarian Movement had already been fairly launched 
and the Romantics had long since won great influence in the life and 
thought of the nation when Newman in 1835 began belatedly to read 
Coleridge. He was struck at once by the similarities between his 
thought and that of the poet. The Oriel don had, in fact, been cry- 
stalizing the “floating ideas and theories of Romanticism” and what 
he set himself to do was, in effect, to make the church of the day more 
adequate to these new reaches of human thought and feeling. It was 
without doubt this response to the new and moving currents in the 
nation round about far more than his call to the defense of the church 
that won Newman his great following in the university in the thirties. 
Newman supplied a need; that generation was emphatically a 
Romantic one; Tractarianism was its Oxford version. 
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Romanticism in its Tractarian form was about as close as Oxford 
moved in the 1830's toward keeping in step with the times and with 
the development of contemporary thought and problems. There is 
little else of this kind to report from within the ivory tower. Only 
the most powerful winds of doctine or anything else could blow them- 
selves into the place. The higher criticism was only feebly represented 
and was more opposed than welcomed. Strauss’ Life of Jesus (1833) 
and the German New Testament commentators were barely known. 
Dr. Hampden was almost the only liberal theologian in Oxford and 
the sole exponent of this school of thought; his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Divinity in 1836 seemed to augur well for its future. But 
the storm of protest Hampden’s arrival provoked in Oxford showed 
the university at large to be overwhelmingly conservative. Some of 
the powers of the Professor of Divinity were actually taken away in 
order to reduce the harm Hampden might do. His influence proved 
to be but slight—neither the man nor the school he represented 
counted for much in Tractarian Oxford. 

In the natural sciences Professor Buckland was making important 
advances in the field of geology and was attracting the attention of 
some of the thoughtful, though there were few science enthusiasts 
about. What raised most interest, of course, was Buckland’s tussle 
with Genesis and the Flood. Early geological work invariably ran 
into these landmarks of the older cosmology and Buckland had his 
share of the theologians’ wrath. 

Tractarianism, German theology and Buckland’s geology—these 
appear to have been the sole currents of “fresh air” that ruffled the 
ivy in Oxford in the 1830's; of more mundane matters there was little 
indeed. And this brings us to one broad generalization that may be 
made about the Oxford of these days. It has 1lready appeared in more 
than one connection in the review we have just made. Oxford lived a 
life of its own; a great gulf separated it from the country round about; 
little of the life of the nation penetrated its walls. In Britain at large 
the 1830's were rushing, bustling days. In them the First Reform Age 
came to its climax and the nation was in the full flood of many of those 
great changes that laid the foundations of popular government and 
industrial greatness. The celebrated reforms of parliament, of the 
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poor law, and of local government; the abolition of slavery; the be- 
ginnings of the railroad revolution and the rapid expansion of the 
factory system; and, as the climaxes to a host of other threatening 
national agitations, the stir over the extension of the voting rights in 
1830-2, and Chartism and the anti-Corn Law League after the de- 
pression of 1837. Utilitarians, Evangelicals, Whigs and Radicals; 
trade unionists and Chartists, captains of industry like Cobden and 
Bright—these were the people who kept the great pot of the national 
life bubbling, if not boiling over throughout the decade. It was a 
time of movement—almost of revolution—such as Britain had not 
known for centuries. A new society was fast taking shape, a society 
which was urban, industrial and technological, with class lines blurred 
and every man a potential millionaire, with careers opened to all 
talents and to all religions. 

None of this was reflected in the Oxford of the 1830's. Oxford 
went on its own sweet way, unhurried, unconcerned and unimpressed. 
A deliberate barrier cut it off from the everyday world round about. 
The isolation is easily explained, of course. In the first place, political 
economy, utilitarianism, technology, and so on did not sit with the 
University’s ideal of higher education. Oxford did not pretend to 
fit men for any field of endeavour, except the church. It aimed rather 
at building character; it was governed by the ideal of the good life, 
not by that of livelihood. In the second place, the Tractarian Move- 
ment, the great development of the decade, was the characteristic 
expression of an Oxford in which ecclesiastical interests were still 
strong, indeed dominant. Finally, the young men who came up to 
the university from the public schools, while well trained in Greek 
and Latin classics, had not met the problems of the world in any 
shape by the time they matriculated, and the situation did not greatly 
change after they arrived at their respective colleges. As The Col- 
legians’ Guide put it, Oxford was a seclusion from the world, a clois- 
tered preparation for active life. The Oxford of the time was therefore 
an authentic ivory tower, isolated and insulated, having the least of 
the great world’s taint upon it. 

It must not be imagined, however, that all this went unchal- 
lenged. The very opposite was the case. And the second general 
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feature of Oxford's situation that may be noted was the extent and the 
strength of popular criticism and complaint. We need not document 
the point here, but carping about Oxford was widespread—in parlia- 
ment, in the press and the journals, in pamphlets and in the pulpits. 
There was a growing demand that Oxford should follow the wave of 
the future; that it too should be renovated and that the new principles 
of religious equality, careers open to talents, business efficiency and 
so on, that were being applied in the great world, should apply there 
as well. Non-conformists should be admitted, scholarships thrown 
open to competition, clerical control mitigated, and so on. The 
contentions of Liberals and Radicals and the direction of the house- 
cleaning can readily be imagined. Public pressure of this kind reached 
its peak at the time of the Tractarian Movement and especially after 
the publication of Tract 90 in 1841. All the channels of public opinion 
fairly crackled with criticism and even with abuse. Demands were 
raised on all sides that Newman and Co. be silenced, that they be 
relieved of their duties and fired out of their fellowships. Emergency 
action was demanded in order to save the flower of the nation’s 
youth from the corrupting influence of the crypto-catholics. 

Before this sustained storm Oxford budged not an inch. No 
action was taken against the Tractarians. Newman went his own way 
at his own pace, and so did his disciples and colleagues. As for the 
demands for reform, there too public pressure produced nothing. 
It was only in the 1850's that the great national reform movement 
invaded the university and even then the reformers had to exploit 
the powers of the national government—royal commission and parlia- 
mentary statute—in order to do so. Oxford's resistence to the spirit 
of the age and the demands of the public was almost unbreakable. 

. * * 


The foregoing review of Oxford's position in the 1830's may serve 
as a convenient jumping-off point for considering a few problems 
that are fundamental to university life and are therefore part of the 
shared experience of universities in all times and places. 

In the first place we may use unreformed Oxford as a means of 
bringing to mind the old, well-nigh eternal problem of the University 
and the world. It is a problem all too readily forgotten but it is of 
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perennial importance and perhaps never more pressing than in Canada 
today. In this age of government grants and subsidies, of appeals to 
business corporations and graduates; in this day of public relations 
the university is in danger of losing its soul in the endeavour to please. 
Certainly the community in which the university lives and works in 
the mid-twentieth century has control of powerful weapons; weapons 
with which, perchance, to reduce the university's autonomy and de- 
tachment to nought. 


In this matter of the relationship between the university and the 
world around it Oxford held, of course, an extreme position—one 
of isolation. It represented the cloistered tradition of university life. 
University work was thought to involve a retreat from the world and 
from action; a retreat to a contemplative and in some respects almost 
a monastic existence. It was a fundamental conviction of the old, 
unreformed Oxford system that withdrawal of this kind was essential 
to the education of the mind, soul and character—only by withdrawal 
from the community could the student and the scholar reflect upon 
it and prepare himself with that groundwork of first principles neces- 
sary to dealing successfully with the world in later life. 

We need not defend unreformed Oxford and all its works but 
more may be said for the cloister than is today at first blush apparent. 
The university has been variousiy described as the brain, the soul, 
the right reason, the heart, lungs and liver of society. The metaphors 
are all meaningless without detachm«: ‘—at least some of that detach- 
ment which Oxford carried to extreme. ‘he purpose and the end of 
higher education has been prescribed tor us unany times and always in 
similar terms. Professor Bury’s definition is much like the rest, but it 
is one that comes to mind in this connection. The end of university 
education, he wrote some 50 years ago, is “the training of the mind to 
look at knowledge and experience objectively, without immediate 
relations to one’s own time and place’. Such a mission is impossible 
unless the university maintains some tension between itself and the 
society round about it. That Oxford, even in its most unreformed and 
unregenerate days, made considerable success of this basic principle is 
apparent from the quality of the men she produced. The ruling class 
of Britain was largely transformed in the second half of the 19th 
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century: from having been a landed, aristocratic caste, it became an 
academic elite. If you scan the personnel of the new ruling class you 
note at once the number and the prominence of the men who first 
looked at experience objectively in ivory-tower Oxford in the 1830's: 
W. E. Gladstone, Archbishops Temple and Tait, Cardinals Manning 
and Newman, Benjamin Jowett, A. P. Stanley, Matthew Arnold, John 
Ruskin, Mark Pattison, Henry Acland, Lord Elgin. The list reads like 
an honour roll of the Victorian Era. 

In its relationship to the world Oxford occupied, however, what 
was clearly an extreme position. But it is also possible to go to the 
other extreme, for, at the opposite pole there is the secularized, the 
socialized university; the academic service station that is in business 
on a supply and demand basis. When there is demand for French 
literature, French courses are supplied; when there is demand for 
journalism, journalism is taught; when there is demand for hotel 
managers, “Hotel management” is offered. There is great emphasis 
on preparation for democratic citizenship and equiping students to 
understand yesterday's headlines. There is no need to enlarge on this. 
Such a university has fallen under the thumb of the community one 
way and another, and the attendant horrors are readily imagined. 
There is no time for pure research, the curriculum must be practical 
and confined to the immediately useful, rebels and critics can have 
no place on the staff. 

It is, of course, the second of these extremes that threatens the 
Canadian university today. Already we have moved far in its direction; 
already society and government possess remarkable powers in the 
groves of academe. The uses that may be made of these powers may 
turn out quite harmless. But he who pays the piper may try to call 
the tune. The university's independence and detachment, its ability to 
function as a society of scholars dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge 
will have disappeared if our new Lord Bountiful prevails. While the 
pressure of government is likely to be most serious upon the university, 
since it is the most powerful arm of the community, there are other 
routes and ways by which the tradition of the cloister may be over- 
whelmed in our institutions, and the sum-total of these forces may 
prove unbearable. If Oxford erred in one direction the chances are 
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that our twentieth century universities in North America will err in 
the other. 

If this is the prospect before us there is point in looking back to 
the 1830's and asking how Oxford managed to maintain its inde- 
pendance. What was the secret of its success in withstanding the 
pressure of society? Some of the answers may perhaps prove of some 
use to us. 

One answer to the question, one major source of Oxford's strength, 
was undoubtedly her financial independence. Pious endowments are, 
as every bursar knows, a thing of beauty and a joy forever—and still 
more, the firm foundation of university autonomy. It is quite incon- 
ceivable that unreformed Oxford could have withstood the world 
and saved its soul (whatever we may think of that soul) had it been 
as dependent as the modern university is upon the grants of govern- 
ments, on the gifts and bounties of industry and business for its 
operating expenses. Cold comfort in this for us, however. If Oxford’s 
security was gilt-edged our response can only be envy rather than 
emulation. Beggary is our lot. Perhaps that precludes detachment. 

A second great resource, Oxoniensis contra mundum, was resi- 
dential life. Taking an Oxford degree involved, as it still does, not 
only passing certain examinations but, equally important, living in 
the University for the required number of terms. It is clear that the 
academic ivory tower is much less vulnerable when it is so largely self- 
contained and self-sufficient; when it is able to build up among its 
undergraduates and thus among its graduates in important walks of 
life in the world, a strong, even passionate conviction of its separate- 
ness and of the importance of maintaining it. Here again there is 
little in Oxford’s experience that is of use to us. The prospects of the 
strictly residential university are probably not bright, costs being what 
they are. But perhaps there are other methods open to the twentieth 
century university for the development of strong loyalties—for what 
we may perhaps call an alma mater fixation. 

Finally,—and here perhaps is the point at which envy may give 
way to emulation in the Canadian university—Oxford owed its in- 
dependence very largely to the fact it was ruled, managed, directed 
by its faculty. They ran the whole show. The bankers and 
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brokers of Threadneedle Street, the captains of industry, the leaders of 
national and local politics had no entrée and no leverage. There was 
no Board of Governors. 

Professor Rowat of Carleton College has recently completed a 
survey of university government in Canada. It is not easy to assess 
his findings or to draw conclusions from them for there is great variety 
of practice across the country. Nevertheless, the general pattern is in 
striking contrast with that of Oxford; and looking at that contrast 
from the point of view of the university's relationship with the world, 
the Board, which is a common feature of Canadian university govern- 
ment, appears structurally as a great wedge which the world has 
driven into the academic community. From the structural point of 
view this is the way the pattern looks. From the point of view of the 
effective operation of the Canadian university, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the Board has normally functioned as an organ 
of the university, first and foremost. To the university itself its prime 
loyalty and duty have been given. But there have been occasions when 
the Board has conducted itself not as an organ of the body academic 
but as the long arm of the community thrust within the ivory tower. 

Looking at the pattern of Canadian university government with 
concern for the maintenance of the old, traditional tension between 
the university and the world and remembering the serious pressures 
to which the former may be subjected in the second half of the 20th 
century, it would appear that there is a case to be made for the 
Canadian university following Oxford’s example in these days—a case, 
that is, for strengthening the role of the faculty in the operations of 
university government. The faculty are the people most directly con- 
cerned with the basic purposes of the university; they are the people 
best acquainted with its operations; they are the people most likely 
to be jealous of its freedom and autonomy. The future of the academic 
community, financially dependent as it is bound to be on government 
grants, corporation bounties and so on, and obliged therefore to prac- 
tice all the arts of popular appeal and public relations—its future in 
this collectivist age will be much more secure in its freedom and 
much more liberal in its spirit if the faculty is brought forward as the 
great line of defence against the inroads of the world. 











They Got His Goat 


—A Short Story— 


by 


Max Rosin 


M’ grandfather's goat is a nanny, with a beard shaped a little like 
father’s — an exclamation point in precarious, shredded sus- 
pension. I have indulged in endless contemplations on the likeness of 
the two, while they were both blissfully oblivious of my preoccupation. 
The expression in their eyes: so little separates the beast from the man; 
I must fluctuate in my devotion from the one to the other. The goat 
isn't anywhere nearly as old as her master, though she too is past her 
romantic prime; and she is a wistful ruminant, with not even a trace 
of memory left to her of her life heretofore, with its several husbands, 
rejected suitors and kids. 

The goat is at my disposal for a session of steady, undivided 
attention when, on an errand from mother, I deliver a substantial 
bagful of potato-peels to grandmother. My established fee is two 
cents, accompanied by the unique privilege of feeding part of the 
peels to the goat. I stand before her luxuriant whiskers, worthy of 
the notice of a barnyard Rembrandt. The goat, at her present age, 
may incline to act like a lady—look dignified, even philosophical; but 
the smell of fresh-cut, raw potato-skin is too much of a temptation, 
and she bleats and bleats to protest her frustration as I momentarily 
withhold from her the coveted fare. The dynamic impulse which 
animates a goat, elemental, irresistible, the slender legs and delicate 
hoofs contrasting the power of the horns, the beard knotted beyond 
redemption with thistles and thorns. What if, for an isolated moment 
of grand enlightenment, she could reciprocate my attention in all its 
inexhaustible, sublime projection, and see me as I see her? More than 
ever now, upon uninterrupted close scrutiny, she seems related to 
us—a kindred spirit, with so little of the beast in her, it’s cause for 
one, human, to blush. 

Daily, this goat of grandfather's went to pasture, and toward 
evening she returned. You might call the scenes in the streets at that 
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hour pastoral: cows and calves and goats leaving the fields and 
meadows, taking to the main highway, to spread out and move for- 
ward in a mighty surge, mooing and bleating, lashing their tails 
lustily, in instinctive anticipation, as they scatter this way and that, 
then bounce along more briskly, friskily, on their way home. A re- 
calcitrant few might be acting up a bit; and these their shepherd of 
the day would spank on the flanks to speed them on their way. The 
shepherd was a local boy who made good. You would not expect to 
find his kind in the city,—nor, for that matter, in the country. He was 
out with the cattle all day; and in time he had come to look like one 
of them. A cross between a ram and an ox. His knees sagged in a 
crazy, dangerous zigzag as he lunged out after the beast he was paid 
to tend, swaying grotesquely on enormously sprawling bare feet, 
grimy and flat,—a monster, with the arms of an ape, the paws fluttering 
in advance. The skin on the face of the shepherd resembled hide, and 
no hair grew on it; blond wool covered the top of his head. But his 
eyes were friendly, they were never cruel, with an expression of nature 
and the elements—a little, too, like grandfather's goat, over whom he 
exercised no jurisdiction, since she was a good girl, a lady, and needed 
no prodding of the rod to guide her home safely. 


Well, one day the goat failed to return. Grandfather waited, 
grandmother did; still no goat. A whole goat missing, with the familiar 
impetuous habits of one; and no cheer in grandfather's house. The 
situation was plainly ominous. Grandfather started to enquire, quietly, 
as yet unofficially. He had to recover his all but nebulous claim to 
property, his surviving tangible evidence of livestock. 

Where does one go in such circumstances? The police, neighbours 
said. It happens, when an animal deviates from its regular course, 
that the authorities may see fit to step in and take the culprit into 
custody. 

“But my goat isn’t like that—she never did anyone harm,” argued 

grandfather. 
“Don't worry,’ his neighbour consoled him. “They fix it so that 
~ she did—till you fix them! My own cow is out on parole now.” 


With heavy heart, grandfather set out for police headquarters. 
He had never been inside the place; his father before him hadn't. 
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Only God knew to whom he would have to address himself there— 
might be the, Governor himself! Sure enough, he was received by a 
man in uniform. 

“Oh, yes!” snarled the man. “A goat—that goat! A vicious beast! 
A grave offense!” 

“If it's my goat,” grandfather submitted, with proper humility, 
“she is not vicious.” 

“No contradicting of authority!” thundered the General—he 
could have been no less: he sported a moustache between neat-shaven 
cheeks; he wore epaulettes. “You will identify the beast!” 

With elaborate indignity, grandfather was escorted, under guard, 
across the court. The drab atmosphere which prevailed here was un- 
relieved by the two mud-piles heaped up high against the walls by the 
city prisoners after the last torrential rains. The latch on the door of 
what looked like a barn was ceremoniously lifted; but even before he 
was permitted to enter, grandfather was overwhelmed by a blast of 
tumultuous bleating, then the onrushing charge of his goat, which 
swept him off his feet. But already the brute hand of authority had 
descended on the rampaging tornado in goatskin; and grandfather 
was marched back to headquarters to be instructed in the nature of 
the offense and the penalty to be visited upon the criminal. 

“The arresting officer reports,” the General began, “that on the 
day of the crime, the animal which you now claim as your own, upon 
crossing the square adjoining the sacred property of the church, did 
unlawfully trespass certain public grounds, having brazenly entered 
the gates of the boulevard, from which premises four-footed creatures, 
including dogs and goats, are strictly excluded; and the said animal, 
in this instance a notorious mammoth goat, then proceeded to disport 
itself in a manner totally unsuitable to a public park and, moreover, 
as if it had been deliberately directed and rightfully belonged there:— 
tearing up the grass, systematically destroying the shrubs, and despoil- 
ing the gravel paths where only those are admitted who may be judged 
full-fledged members of the two-footed family.” 

Grandfather listened gravely, too pent up to hear. He had an 
inkling of the penalty, though not its alternative, suggested by the 
General with exemplary subtle candour. And he did not accord the 
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enemy behind the heavy table the satisfaction of dropping the smallest 
sound of a sigh in his presence. He swallowed, besides, his realization 
of the woeful limitation of his authority outside his immediate 
domicile. 

He closed his store early that evening and went to prayer. He did 
not speak; he sighed, but his wife knew enough not to question him 
about it; and he did not eat. 

He was up his usual hour at dawn. And he walked far, to the 
end of the town, where silent, colourless walls dimmed his view. He 
walked around them, till he reached the towers and the entrance. He 
reported himself; surrendered unconditionally. A conscientious soul, 
come to pay his debt to society. 

He spent the day in prison, even as the goat did. He sat through 
his ordeal; fasted. But he couldn't sigh away the weight which pressed 
on his heart. 

In the evening, a free man, grandfather turned up at police head- 
quarters, where he was too late for official business. And it was not 
before the following day, that he obtained the release of his goat, 
which he was obliged to lead by a rope, like a common criminal, 
through the streets of the town. 








Russia’s New Look At Canada 


—Theme and Variations— 


by 


ALBERT PARRY 





What do the Russians read about Canada in their state-controlled publications? 
Can Soviet reporters follow the zig-zag course of Russian foreign policy as the 
Kremlin frowns or smiles upon us? 





anada and the Soviet Union are on two different continents, yet 
they are neighbours across the North Pole. Canadians are a 
wonderful people, and Soviet Russians are eager to be friends with 
them—to do mutually profitable business with them, to exchange 
visits, and generally strengthen peace between the two countries 
and thus the peace of the world. Unfortunately, while most Canadians 
are men and women of good will and share the Soviet Union’s noble 
intentions, some Canadians are contrary. They don’t want the bridge 
of friendship to improve; nay, even to exist. 

Such is the latest official line of the Moscow government as 
expressed in the Soviet press.° And since there is no other press in 
today’s Russia but these government-owned and government-run 
journals, this is for the moment practically the only so-called informed 
opinion on Canada you are likely to find anywhere in Russia. 

I say “for the moment” advisedly. The line changes from time to 
time, and so does the degree of warmth (or hostility) Canadians may 
expect from Russians high or low. Admittedly, there are not enough 
people-to-people contacts between the two nations to create a Rus- 
sian reaction to Canada sufficiently or clearly different from the Soviet 


* The Soviet media of communication quoted in this article are: Izvestia (News), Moscow 
daily organ of the Soviet government; Pravda (Truth), Moscow daily organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party of the Soviet Union; Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary 
Gazette), Moscow, published three times a week, organ of the Governing Board of the 
Union of Writers of the U.S.S.R.; Ogoniok (Little Fire), Moscow, illustrated weekly for 
the general reader; Tass (Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Union), official press agency 
of the Soviet government. Needless to say, all of these, no less than the remaining publi- 
cations in the Soviet Union, are owned and operated by the Soviet government. 
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government's stand. We should note, however, that at all times the 
instinctive feeling of the average Russian tends to be more pro- 
Western (sometimes much more!) than his rulers want it to be. 

In the four years since the old dictator's death the general official 
line has wavered from the Stalin-era enmity for everything Western 
to the Khrushchev-decreed smile of co-existence and most recently 
back again somewhat to a coolness and a strain. In Canada’s case, 
the Soviet smile reached its brightest grin in the fall of 1955 when, 
between October 5th and 12th, Moscow rolled out a truly red carpet 
for Lester B. Pearson’s visit. 

But exactly one year later, on October 12, 1956, K. Petrov 
mourned the withering of the flowers of friendship when he wrote in 
the Moscow Izvestia: “Today is the anniversary of the joint Soviet- 
Canadian Communiqué which recorded the results of L. Pearson's 
meetings and conversations with Soviet statesmen.” Yet what hap-! 
pened in the twelve-month elapsed? A few visits, yes; some trading, 
true. But not enough, ah, not enough. “We must recognize the fact 
that, side by side with the majority of Canadians who favour the 
idea of Canadian-Soviet friendship, there exist in that country small 
yet influential circles of men who see their task, not in removing 
handicaps along the path of strengthening this friendship, but in the 
artificial piling-up of such handicaps.” 

Nor was it Russia’s fault, even in part, declared the Moscow 
writer. Apparently forgetting the nasty things said of Canada (as of 
any other non-Soviet land) at the height of the cold war from 1946 
to 1953, Comrade Petrov professed Moscow's undying regard for 
the country and people of the Maple Leaf. Once more he echoed some 
of the many honeyed words uttered ever since Stalin’s demise by 
Moscow on the subject of Soviet-Canadian friendship. 

* * * 

The record of this friendly comment is sufficiently remarkable 
to be examined at length. 

Not that it achieved its urbanity from the very beginning of the 
post-Stalin period. Take, for instance, the detailed articles on Canada 
in Volume 19 of the second edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
These, sent to press in June 1953 (that is, three months after Stalin’s 
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death), still featured such photographs as “Line of Unemployed 
Waiting for Food Aid, Toronto, 1952”. The encyclopedia text still 
used the Stalinesque approach to Canada’s socio-economic and politi- 
cal fabric when its Soviet author wrote that “Canada’s monopolies, 
greatly enriched by the [Second World] War, in the postwar period 
became zealous inspirers of preparations for a new world war.” 


Yet, within a very few months, the emphasis of the Soviet attack 
shifted from Canada’s “warmongers” to those of the United States. 
In Stalin’s time Yankee “imperialists” had been accused of appropriat- 
ing Canada and making her a base of anti-Soviet aggression with 
enthusiastic help from Canada’s own monopolists and munitions 
makers. But now Americans almost alone were blamed. On November 
17, 1958, D. Kraminov in the Moscow Pravda thundered that the 
recent visit of President Dwight D. Eisenhower to Canada was “a 
step by the ruling circles of the United States” along a road “leading 
to the separation of Canada from Britain, to a yet greater enslavement 
of the northern neighbour” of the Yankees by the Yankees. 


American big business was behind Canada’s deepening plight, 
insisted Moscow. Typical was the article in Izvestia of February 9, 
1954, entitled “American Continental Strategy and Canada”, by A. 
Mileikovsky. Therein the charge was repeated that Wall Street and 
the Pentagon had taken over Canada in toto—bank-vault lock, gilt- 
edge stock, and oil barrel, so to say. Nor would these pernicious Ameri- 
can capitalists and generals retreat from, or in any way loosen their 
grip on, their latest “colony”. Quite the opposite: “The United States 
aim at a further widening of their exports to Canada at the expense of 
their competitors. American monopolies are sharpening their struggle 
for Canada’s resources of raw materials.” 


Additional American Troops Sent to Canada, declared a headline 
over a Tass dispatch from New York appearing in all Soviet and 
satellite newspapers on April 2, 1955. More and more did Moscow 
pretend to sympathize with Canadians as bravely resisting victims of 
these Yankee occupiers. In brief dispatches and long articles on 
Canada in the Soviet press, ingenious use was made of quotations from 
the Canadian press, Russian commentators underlining or exaggerat- 
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ing each occasion on which there seemed the faintest trace of Cana- 
dian resentment of Yankee bigness, greed, or nerve. 
* * « 


But—a refreshing note—there was an admission by Moscow that 
in Stalin's days the Soviet world had also sinned against Canada, 
though of course rather mildly—compared with Yankee transgression. 
The Communist had sinned in that he “had perceived Canada in- 
sufficiently”. 

This interesting mea culpa was by Edmund Osmanczyk, a Polish 
prize-winning writer and a dyed-in-the-red-wool Stalinist of long 
standing. It was contained in his article published in Russian, in the 
Moscow Literaturnaya Gazeta of October 15, 1955, under the title 
“Canada 1955, Notes Along the Route”. Consider the significance of 
the date: this was three days after Mr. Pearson’s departure from the 
Soviet Union, when the professed Moscow friendship for Canada 
appeared at its highest glow. 

In his essay Comrade Osmanczyk compared two sets of impres- 
sions of Canada which he had obtained during two separate visits, 
the first in the fall of 1947 and the other in the summer of 1955. Wrote 
he: 

“I liked this immense country, stretching between the Atlantic 
and the Paeific, and reaching beyond the Polar Circle. But I liked 
it only now—in 1955, when I visited it again, after eight long years.” 

Back in 1947 he had failed to appreciate Canada as much as he 
should have, the Red writer implied. The biggest error in his lack of 
understanding at that time had been his mistaking Canada for “a 
simple ‘periphery’ of the United States”. He explained: “It seemed 
to me then that Canada, which had once been a French province and 
later a British dominion, would soon become just one more state of 
the United States.” 

But in July 1955 a few days of travel from Newfoundland west- 
ward were enough to convince him that here was “a new Canada 
—more European than American, and, above all, Canadian!” 

Canada, he goes on, is a very young state dating its existence 
only to the post-World War II period, and it is only lately that “the 
process of the creation of national consciousness has become evident” 
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in the country. That is why he was so overwhelmed by Canada (in a 
pleasant sense, of course) on this trip whereas he had not been so 
impressed on his journey of 1947. 

But what precisely is this “canadism” (to use Osmanczyk’s own 
expression) which evokes such Red admiration in 1955? 

It can be found, writes Osmanczyk, in “Canadian patriotism, 
in Canada’s striving for independence, her pride of her national 
achievements and of her role in international politics which Canada 
is beginning to play.” 

Culturally, Canada tends toward Europe, and the Moscow writer 
finds this as it should be, for both British and French national tradi- 
tions have taken “firm root” in Canada. These traditions, although 
assuming “specific Canadian features,” are nonetheless her link with 
the Old World. Moreover: 

The European character of Canadian culture has been strengthened 
thanks to the many additions to the basic Anglo-French alloy—the addi- 
tions of elements of cultures of the Slav, Scandinavian, Italian, and 
German peoples. In art, architecture, and literature these elements 
play an important role. At the same time the unique background of 
Canada’s most abundant nature creates an original frame for these old 
European values. 


Osmanczyk notes what he considers to be a “fad” among Canada’s 
intelligentsia for the art of the Eskimoes of the Canadian Far North. 
He concedes that this bone- and stone-carving is quite beautiful. But 
he does not regard this art as characteristic of “all Canada”. He points 
instead to Canadian architecture of recent years as something far 
more representative of the nation as a whole. He reports: 


In Canada, I inspected many new, predominantly wooden, one-family 
houses, which now emerge in and around cities, forming handsome 
residential neighbourhoods. The exteriors of these little houses are 
different from those of American villas, and you can find in them English, 
Scandinavian, and Slavic motifs. 


Anything Yankee at all about these new Canadian dwellings? 
Yes, kitchens and bathrooms—but no more than these—“are close to 
the American standard”. But in the rest of each house “at each step 
we discover vestiges of European forms in the furniture, in sundry 
domestic utensils, in the dishes, in pictures.” And the Red guest hastens 
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to pay one more compliment to his Canadian hosts: “But a Canadian 
imprint already lies on all of it.” 

At this point Comrade Osmancyzk (as would be expected of 
him by his Soviet employers) becomes stridently anti-United States. 
He announces that the political intolerance south of Canada has in 
recent years caused many liberty-loving Americans to flee northward 
and become Canadians. He describes his meeting with one such 
refugee from “persecution on the part of McCarthy and Knowland”. 
Of old Yankee stock, this man “turned away from the flag of stars 
and stripes and acquired Canadian citizenship’. Canadians are proud 
of this trust extended to them by “the escaped Americans”. Canadians 
love it also when thousands of Negroes cross from the States to Canada 
to enjoy their vacations “free of discrimination”. 

A telling example of this new Canadian “national pride”, writes 
Comrade Osmanczyk, is the incident involving Miss Bell, the swimmer. 
She swam clear across Lake Ontario, he reports; she defeated her 
American competitor but could not collect the ten thousand dollar 
prize promised by “the American-Canadian organizers of the com- 
petition”. For these had signed “a contract with the American swim- 
mer and had already paid her honorarium”. They had warned the 
young Canadian swimmer that “even should she swim clear across the 
lake, they would pay her nothing, for they had no contract with her.” 
The Moscow journalist goes on: 

Literally all Canada boiled with indignation. From everywhere, from 
big cities and little settlements, dollars poured upon the young record- 
smasher. A large fund was collected for Miss Bell and a national trustee- 
ship organized, to take care of the girl’s future, so that she wouldn't be 
‘bought’ by any enterprising American managers, who just love to entice 
away all sorts of ‘stars’. 

With a part of this money Miss Bell was sent “to study and train 
further”, and it was to Europe — and to no other place! — that she 
was sent, adds the Soviet newsman with much jubilation. 

Only a few “minuses”, as he calls them, could Edmund Osmanczyk 
find on his 1955 tour of Canada. He criticizes, briefly, “the reaction- 
ary essence of the Catholic clergy” in Canada. He chides what he 
terms “the lack of flexibility of labour unions”, whose leaders evidently 
are not as pro-Soviet as he would like them to be. He is outraged by 
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the “white émigrés of all sorts”, the anti-Soviet refugees from Russia, 
the Ukraine, Latvia, and Poland so numerous and vocal in Canada. 
While delighted by the fact that many Canadians are now studying 
the Russian language, he is saddened by the circumstance that their 
teachers are chiefly these anti-Russian émigrés and not men and 
women of pro-Soviet leanings. 

But these are, he records, the few minor points he failed to like 
in Canada in 1955. They could not mar the overall lovely picture 
and positive impression he took home with him. Canada, he con- 
cludes, is getting away from the role of a belligerent “aircraft carrier 
of one continent against another”. She is instead taking upon herself 
the role of “a bridge between nations”, a uniting — not disrupting — 
phenomenon. For this he applauds Canada. 


* * * 


Comrade Osmanczyk’s outpouring of love for Canada was not 
the only such tribute marking Mr. Pearson’s visit to Russia in October 
1955. Many other (although briefer and less original) articles in 
the Moscow press at the time were meant to prove that Russians 
were practically the only real friends Canadians had ever had. Canada 
was known and appreciated in the U.S.S.R. as nowhere else; even 
Great Britain, this mother country of Canada, did not — at least in 
October 1955 — admire her child as keenly as Russia did. So claimed 
Moscow in its novel campaign. 

Who in Russia does not know the name “of that splendid Canadian 
writer E. Seton-Thompson?” asked K. Perevoshchikov in Izvestia on 
October 14. This author’s works, he remarked, “distinguished by their 
colourful descriptions of Canadian nature and of people conquering 
that nature, enjoy their deserved popularity among Soviet readers.” 
Perevoshchikov noted that Ernest Seton-Thompson’s works had been 
issued by the Soviet government translated not only into Russian but 
also into twenty-one other languages used in the Soviet Union. Since 
the Communist revolution of November 1917 — not counting the pre- 
Soviet era when Seton-Thompson’s writings had already become 
popular in Russia — up to October 1955, a grand total of 2,267,000 
copies by this Canadian author were published in the U.S.S.R. 
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Nor is the famous late naturalist the only Canadian author so 
beloved by Soviet readers, continued Comrade Perevoshchikov. “A 
great master also is another celebrated writer of Canada — the satirist 
and humourist Stephen Leacock.” Soviet people honour him because 
even “thirty years ago he wrote a story, “The Spirit of Modemity,’ in 
which he advocated a cessation of the anti-Soviet campaign in Western 
countries.” That tale, recalls the Moscow journalist, was closed by 
Leacock with these “words of much significance” for our times: “The 
minute I meet a Russian Bolshevik on the street . . . I will kiss him and 
say, ‘Enough, brother, let us forget the past and let us begin to fight 


> > 


for peace’. 


With sorrow, Comrade Perevoshchikov noted that visits by Soviet 
citizens in Canada were “as yet rare’. He recalled with some pleasure, 
however, that for several years past Soviet scientists had taken part in 
various learned congresses called in Canada; that in 1954 alone, 1,500 
scientific volumes and a large number of periodicals were sent by the 
Moscow VOKS (Society for Cultural Contacts with Foreign Lands) to 
the University of Toronto library and other Canadian institutions and 
organizations. 

+ * . 

Beginning with mid-1955 we do notice, at last, an intensification 
of visitors’ exchanges between the two lands. 

In the summer of 1955 a delegation of Soviet farm experts, headed 
by Vladimir Matskevich, acting minister of agriculture, made a side- 
trip to Canada as part of a more extensive tour of the United States. 
In late January and early February 1956, Sergei Borisov, first deputy 
trade minister, brought to Ottawa a group of his subordinates to dis- 
cuss commerce with Canada. In May 1956 two Soviet ships arrived 
in Vancouver to load Canadian wheat for the grain-short East Siberian 
settlements. The captain of the Kostroma, one of the ships, radioed 
home on May 28 (Izvestia, May 29): 

A regular pilgrimage of people of Vancouver to our ship ensued from 
the very first day of our docking in this port. Our crew warmly wel- 
comed these guests who showed their interest in the life of Soviet sca- 
men. Canadians expressed their admiration for the cleanliness and com- 


fort of our vessel. Many were surprised to learn that our tanker was 
built in a Soviet shipyard. More than three thousand guests visited us— 
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workers, stevedores, students, and farmers. Farmers had travelled 
hundreds of miles to be convinced that Soviet ships were indeed loading 
wheat, the sale of which is such a vital problem for the local agriculturists. 


In the late summer and early fall of 1956 two groups of Russian 
experts toured Canada: a delegation of timber — and wood-working 
specialists, and a group of fishery officials. The fishing experts, headed 
by A. A. Ishkov, Soviet minister of the fishing industry, spent nearly 
one month in Canada, visiting 30 cities in eight provinces and inspect- 
ing more than 40 fishing and fish-processing enterprises. Back in 
Moscow, in an interview published in Ogoniok of October 7, 1956, 
Ishkov lauded Canadian hospitality: 

“No matter with whom it was that we talked in Canada, be they 
fishermen or businessmen, scientists or political leaders, we quickly 
found common ground. Throughout the entire time of our stay in 
Canada we felt a sincere and friendly attitude toward our delegation.” 

Ishkov had praise for the Canadian press, too. It covered the 
Soviet group's trip “objectively and in a friendly spirit”. The few 
errors in some of the newspaper accounts were very slight, he said. At 
least one Canadian journalist, according to Ishkov, experienced a 
salutary change of heart. Before the arrival of the Sverdlovsk, the 
Soviet ship on which Ishkov and his men travelled to Canada, the 
newspaperman had “warned his readers” that the Russian vessel “was 
filled, as he put it, with caviar, vodka, and — most horribly — with 
Communist propaganda”. But following the ship’s arrival, “and after 
this journalist's visit on our trawler and acquaintance with us, he re- 
frained from any further attacks upon us.” 

Even Matskevich head of the agricultural delegation, whose visit 
to Canada was rather disrupted by an extra share of anti-Soviet demon- 
strations by East European émigrés (as well as by some unusually 
poor planning on the part of his Canadian hosts), on returning to 
Moscow tried to say mostly nice things about Canada. 


* * * 


So important was Canada becoming to Soviet policy-makers 
that in the summer of 1956 Izvestia assigned a special permanent cor- 
respondent to this nation, with his headquarters in Ottawa. 
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In the issue of August 7 this professional journalist, V. Osipov, 
described his landing at the Montreal airport. This first article, one 
can see, set the stage for a continuous deliberate effort to present 
Canadian news as one long burst of Maple Leaf cheers for the Hammer 

and Sickle—no less than of Canadian boos for Uncle Sam. 

On landing, Osipov reported, he and his party, were greeted 
by a Canadian immigration official with pro-Soviet enthusiasm and an 
anti-Yankee jibe. “Seeing our Soviet passports,” Osipov noted, “the 
official in charge of filling out forms raises his eyes to us and smiles 
goodheartedly: ‘Congratulations, your fellows played beautifully at 
Cortino, okey! But it’s a shame that we lost to Americans.’ He hands 
our passports back to us. “Welcome, he says.” 

There is a perceptible difference between Osipov’s subsequent 
view of Canada and the impressions set down by Ishkov, Matskevich 
and other Soviet officials. The latter, no less than Osipov, are Com- 
munists and thus subject to their party's line on all matters, including 
their country’s relations with Canada. Still Osipov, being a journalist, 
is far more of a propagandist and “needles” Canada even as he tries 
to praise her. Ishkov and other such functionaries are more business-like 
in their approach to Canada. They appear to harbour fewer reserva- 
tions about Canada than Osipov does. 


Even as Osipoy writes that he likes the beauty and neatness of 
Ottawa he must, in that very first article, add his stock class-consvious 
words of “sympathy” for what he says are “lower-income persons” in 
the population of the Canadian capital. He pretends to mourn the 
fact that such poor people cannot afford to reside in better sections 
of Ottawa (as if in Moscow his own lower-income compatriots could 
afford the Soviet capital’s plushier neighbourhoods! ). Osipov's admira- 
tion for the Canadian landscape is considerably tempered not only by 
his occasional disappointment that Canada is not more “exotic” than 
she actually is, but also by his Marxist reaction to the allegedly anti- 
social individualism of Canadian farmers. On his trip with Soviet 
timber-experts, the countryside along Route 17 from Ottawa to North 
Bay appeared to Osipov’s eyes too much “like the environs of Mos- 
cow .. . clearly lacking ‘local colour’ . . . with but a few such unusual 
touches as the numerous fences separating private properties from 
one another, and a complete absence of villages.” (Izvestia, October 
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13, 1956). In the eyes of the Soviet correspondent, “the little farm- 
houses, painted in various colours, are lonely and bored amid fields 


and sparse woods.” 


The visiting Soviet officials, however, told the folks back home 
that Russians could learn quite a few useful things from these Cana- 
dians. Matskevich in Pravda for January 6, 1956, praised Canadian 
methods of agriculture in the drought-frequented parts of Western 
provinces. “Droughty regions of Canada,” he stressed, “are very 
much like our regions of Siberia and Northern Kazakhstan. Therefore 
Canada’s experience in wheat-raising deserves our closest attention.” 
The Soviet timber-experts were much impressed with the mechaniza- 
tion and automation of the Canadian sawmills they visited. A Tass 
dispatch of October 28, 1956, reported that the Soviet guests were 
especially interested to find in British Columbia a plant manned by 
only 20 persons who, however, “with the aid of perfected equipment 
and machines, also a rational organization of labour, have achieved 
high productivity.” The Russians noted that “all the workers of this 
company possess high qualifications.” This means special skills in 
handling machinery — an evident contrast to Soviet sawmills manned 
by very few skilled workers and a horde of unskilled men. The 
excessive administrative personnel of a typical Soviet enterprise was 
apparently also remembered by the Russian visitors who, in describing 
the Vancouver plant, stated: “It is interesting to note that the president 
of this concern is its cashier, bookkeeper, production manager, etc., 
all at the same time. This company has no other service personnel.” 


Ishkov, the Soviet fishing expert, had warm words for Canada’s 
fish-processing. He said that Soviet specialists had many solid, 
valuable pointers to learn from “the near-complete mechanization” 
and “a whole series of important technological processes” so success- 
fully developed and used in this industry by Canadians. Two hundred 
and fifty cans of salmon per minute! So impressed was Ishkov that, 
from one Canadian firm alone, he bought for his government almost 
400,000 dollars’ worth of canning machinery. 

But in fishing itself, as distinct from fish-canning and fish-freez- 
ing, Ishkov felt his Russians had little or nothing to learn from Cana- 
dians. To the contrary, here it was (he continued in the Ogoniok 
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interview) where “Canadians could learn a few things from our 
fishermen”. Canada’s fishing fleet was not as modern, not as tech- 
nically well equipped, as the Soviet fleet: “Fishing in Canada is 
mainly coastal. Therefore they have small boats chiefly . . . with 
crews of three to five men per vessel. Their fleet is mostly wooden. 
Such large ships as seiners and trawlers are comparatively few.” 

Praising Canada’s economy without, however, any specific ap- 
proval of private capitalism as such, Ishkov pointed out that “Canada 
is a young country with tremendous natural riches” where “the grow- 
ing industry needs many working hands, which circumstance creates 
favourable conditions for ample employment of the population.” He 
underlined the fact that, “considering Canada’s enormous territory, 
her population is small — only 16 million.” He thus clearly implied 
that Canada can and will support a yet greater number of people. 

For the industry of his particular interest — fishing — Ishkov de- 
fined Canadian men’s income as “comparatively good”. In season, 
Canada’s fishermen make 300 to 400 dollars a month, he revealed to 
his Soviet readers. Nor are these Canadians unemployed when fish- 
ing ceases: “In winter, fishermen go into the timber or cellulose 
industry or take up commercial hunting. Naturally, owners of fish- 
ing vessels live much better.” 

* + * 


Ishkov’s respectful account of his Canadian experience antedated 
by a mere fortnight the outbreak of the Hungarian revolt, the Polish 
intransigence, and the Mideastern crisis — the events spelling out a 
notable change in Soviet foreign policy. The souring of the Khrush- 
chev smile of coexistence was welcome news to a few Soviet officials 
at least. Among such, quite patently, was the Ottawa correspondent 
of the Moscow Izvestia. 

Osipov appears to have fallen in easily with the new post-October 
1956 line of the Soviet government toward the West. A prime example 
is his lengthy dispatch of December 18 (Izvestia, December 19) de- 
voted to the subject of Hungarian refugees then freshly arriving in 
Canada. As in the worst days of the Stalin-period cold war, he brings 
up all kinds of extreme charges against Canada’s government and 
press. His X-ray eye penetrates what he calls “the tinsel of eloquent 
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phraseology” of Canadian statesmen and newspapermen; it sees Cana- 
dian “cynicism”, deceit, and aggressive intent as he analyzes Canada’s 
hospitality to Hungarian refugees. He accuses Canadian leaders, in 
both government and press, of planning to enlist these émigrés as 
soldiers for a special anti-Soviet brigade. 

In the same article Osipov announced that “Canada now has 
more than 160,000 unemployed”. Under such circumstances the de- 
cision to bring Hungarian refugees from Austria was motivated also 
by “the shortage of cheap labour in Canada”. Osipov claimed that 
the refugees “as well as other immigrants” would be used as “strike- 
breakers who are expected to work on any terms and who would thus 
help, in certain “egions at least, to depress the level of wages now 
paid to native workers”. 

Osipov returned to his gloomy appraisal of Canadian politics and 
economics on January 2, 1957, under which date his cable (published 
in Izvestia the next day) spoke of “nearly 150,000 wholly unemployed 
now estimated in Canada”. If this figure is 10,000 less than his estimate 
of two weeks before, the difference is not in any improvement (which 
he would not admit for capitalistic, anti-Soviet, unfriendly Canada), 
but in the adverb “wholly”. The earlier figure of 160,000 quite pos- 
sibly included the partly unemployed as well. 

To prove how right he is in his gleeful pessimism on the state 
of Canada’s business, Osipov cites such widely divergent phenomena 
as certain alarming reports about “the morass of indebtedness” into 
which the farmers of Saskatchewan are allegedly sinking — and his 
own impression of Ottawa on the threshold of 1957. To quote 
(Izvestia, January 3): 

Let us go out onto the streets of Ottawa. It is New Year's eve, and 
therefore the streets are especially a-bustle, But what is this? On Sparks, 
the main business street, three persons in Salvation Army uniforms stand 
near a large department store. Two of them play some or other church 
tune on their trumpets. The third, shod in warm boots, rings his little 
bell and points te a globe of glass which bears a sign, ‘Help the Needy’. 
With the pennies thus collected some unemployed can have their dinner 
to mark the holiday. Such is the other side of ‘prosperity’ . . . 


Into this, Moscow says, Canada’s leaders are bringing Hungarians; 
amid this they are plotting with Wall Street and the Pentagon against 
the peace-loving neighbour across the North Pole! 
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Thus the circle is about to be completed. The official Soviet line 
appears to be returning to what it was in Stalin’s darkest days — of 
charges not alone against Yankee “warmongers” taking over Canada 
and using her as a base against the Soviet Union, but of Soviet con- 
demnation of Canadians themselves — of “certain Canadian circles” 
at least. 

Whereas from Stalin’s death to about the time of the Hungarian 
revolt, Canada was pictured in the Moscow press as a sensible friend 
of Pax Sovietica and a valiant protester against the Yankee aggressor, 
now once more Canada is being presented to the Russian reader as 
the Yank’s co-conspirator against “the camp of socialism and people's 
democracy”. 

Whether this ominous note will persist and even grow in volume 
and venom, or on the contrary subside back into the milder tenor 
which prevailed during most of the 1953-56 period, will of course 
depend on the larger background and essence of world events. 





Centenary of An Explorer 


—David Thompson’s “Narrative” Re-considered— 
by 


V. G. Hopwoop 





Famous as one of the greatest land geographers, David Thompson also had a 
gifted pen. Here are extracts from his “Narrative” which ought certainly to whet 
the appetite of readers for the whole classic of exploration which Mr. Hopwood 
soon hopes to make more accessible. 





| pat 10, 1957 marked the centenary of the death of David 
Thompson. Recognition of his pre-eminence as an explorer and 
geographer has gradually grown since 1888 when J. B. Tyrrell first 
drew attention to his journeys and maps in a paper to the Canadian 
Institute. It has not yet been recognized that his account of his 
explorations belongs among the great classics of travel literature.* 


David Thompson's gifts as a story-teller were appreciated by 
those who knew him well in his lifetime. After the war of 1812, 
Thompson was the astronomer or surveyor to the U.S.-Canada boun- 
dary commission set up by the Treaty of Ghent. Dr. J. J. Bigsby, 
naturalist to the commission, has this to say of his colleague: 

Never mind his Bunyan-like face and cropped hair; he has a very 
powerful mind, and a singular faculty of picture making. He can create 
a wilderness, and people it with warring savages, or climb the Rocky 
Mountains with you in a snow-storm, so clearly and palpably, that only 
shut your eyes and you hear the crack of the rifle, or feel the snow- 
flakes melt on your cheeks as he talks. 


David Thompson's Narrative of his Explorations in Western 
America, 1784-1812 was written by him from the journals of his travels 
when he was over seventy years old. He did not publish it, although 
his daughter, Mrs. Shaw, said that Washington Irving sought to obtain 


* “David Thompson’s Narrative of his Explorations in Western America, 1784-1812,” ed. 
by J. B. Tyrrell, Publications of the Champlain Society, No. xii, Toronto, 1916. Tyrrell’s 
introduction is a fine warm tribute from one great geographer to another whom he once 
described as “the greatest land geographer who ever lived.” 
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the manuscript. Thompson, however, refused to sell it, mainly be- 
cause the terms offered were not satisfactory in respect to acknow- 
ledgement of authorship. 

After Thompson’s death in 1857 it passed to one of his sons, who 
sold it to Charles Lindsey, the biographer of William Lyon Mackenzie. 
Lindsey intended to edit it, but found himself hampered by lack of 
personal knowledge of northern and western Canada. He sold it 
to the explorer, J. B. Tyrrell, who prepared it for publication by the 
Champlain Society and wrote an introduction. The original manuscript 
is now in the library of the University of Toronto. 

One needs to read only the opening pages of Thompson’s 
Narrative to realize that he was indeed a gifted story teller. Its 
first sentence gives the reader all the information he needs: in the 
year 1784 Thompson was aboard a ship of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, bound for Churchill Factory as an apprentice. Immediately 
follows a terse and amusingly told anecdote of how the officers of 
the ship, as it was putting out to sea, were sold a case of sea-water for 
gin by a Dutch smuggler. Next comes an account of how the young 


apprentice won the approval of six fishermen in a boat off the: coast 
of Scotland. It is worth quoting, for it is a fair sample of Thompson’s 
prose: 


Our Captain bought some fine halibut and skate fish from them, for 
which they would not take money, but old rope in exchange to make 
fettels for their creels. These words I did not understand until the 
Boatswain, who was a Scotchman told me it was to make rope handles 
to their baskets and buckets. Our captain, pleased with his bargain, told 
me to give them a hat full of biscuit. Umbrellas were not in those days, 
but our broad brimmed hats served for both purposes. Pleased with 
the ruddy looks of them, I filled my hat as full as it could hold, and 
had to carry it by the edges of the brim. As I passed by the Captain 
I heard him give me a hearty curse, and saying: I'll never send him 
for biscuits again; but the boat’s crew were so pleased they told me 
to hand down a bucket, which they filled with fresh caught herring, 
a great relief from salt meat. 


Thompson’s style is distinctly his own, — concise, graphic and 
simple, spiced with the occasional but very apt figurative image or 
ironic comment. His sentences appear long, but if the present con- 
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ventions of punctuation were used in breaking them up, their sim- 
plicity would at once be plain. 

The Bible was undoubtedly the book which had the greatest in- 
fluence on Thompson’s outlook. Its presence in his thoughts is to be 
frequently noted in the Narrative, and his devoutness appears at many 
points, such as in the thanks expressed from time to time for delivery 
from some peril. Thompson’s interest in theology is also to be seen in 
his constant enquiry into the beliefs of the Indians. For all of this, 
however, Thompson’s prose is hardly to be called Biblical, being 
more typically eighteenth century than Elizabethan in its style. 

As a boy at the Grey Coat School for charity students in Lon- 
don, Thompson’s opportunities for reading were probably limited. 
Among the books that he and his companions read and enjoyed, how- 
ever, he does mention “Tales of the Genii, the Persian, and Arabian 
Tales, with Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels.” When he set 
out for Hudson’s Bay, Thompson drily recalls that with these for his 
authority, “I conceived myself to have knowledge to say something of 
any place I might come to.” As geography texts they may be apocry- 
phal. As models of style, for explorers telling their adventures, how- 
ever, better examples could hardly be found. 

In his first winter at Fort Churchill, Thompson tells us that three 
of the officers of the factory lent him books, and that the ones to which 
he paid the most attention were “several on history and animated 
nature”. Those on natural history undoubtedly helped him to achieve 
exactness in observing and describing the wilderness and its creatures. 

At Fort Churchill, Thompson was also employed for a few days 
by Samuel Hearne, the governor of the fort, in work on his manu- 
script, A Journey from Prince of Wales’ Fort in Hudson's Bay to the 
Northern Ocean. This Journey, with its autobiographical form, was 
vastly popular, when published in English in 1795 and French in 1799. 
It may be considered the prototype of the literature in English de- 
scribing explorations in Canada. Thompson disliked Hearne as a 
follower of Voltaire and considered him a coward for surrendering 
Fort Prince of Wales to the French in 1782. Even so, the manuscript 
must have opened his eyes to the great fields for exploration in Nerth 


America. 
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As a traveller across the wilds of Canada, Thompson could hardly 
have had many books at his disposal, although he was probably 
familiar with some of the published works of other explorers. When 
he settled in Eastern Canada, however, where he prepared his 
Narrative, we have the authority of his son-in-law that he was a great 
reader. 

* * * 

One of the most pleasing features of Thompson’s writing is his 
sense of humour, ironic and rather quiet, based on close observation 
of men and animals, and a profound sense of their character and 
motivation. The incident of the biscuits quoted above is an example. 
The story of how he sabotaged the first attempt of the North West Co. 
to introduce the liquor trade into what is now British Columbia by 
putting the casks on an unruly packhorse is too well known to need 
repetition. Here is another sample: — 

(Mosquitoes) are so numerous they are a terror to every creature on 
dry lands if swamps may be so called. The dogs howl, roll themselves 
on the ground, or hide themselves in the water, the Fox seems always 
in a fighting humour; he barks, snaps on all sides, and however hungry 
and ready to go a birdnesting, of which he is fond, is fairly driven to 
seek shelter in his hole. A sailor, finding swearing of no use, tried what 
Tar could do, and covered his face with it, but the musketoes stuck to 
it in such numbers as to blind him, and the ticking of their wings were 
worse than their bites; in fact oil is the only remedy. 


Elsewhere Thompson comments: “Hudson’s Bay is certainly a country 
that Sinbad the Sailor never saw, as he makes no mention of Musk- 
etoes.” 

There are scores of interesting tales in Thompson’s Narrative. 
Each chapter is like a good nut, full of meat. And many a brief page 
or two contains what could be the kernel of a novel in its graphic 
description of events and its shrewd revelation of character. 


The main interest of the book, however, and that which gives it 
its unity, is the story of the achievement of David Thompson him- 
self, the London charity school boy of Welsh descent who became 
one of the world’s greatest explorers and mapmakers. It is a tale out 
of which arises a portrait of the character of the author himself — 
bold and resourceful in thought and action, yet modest and gifted 
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with feeling for others; high-minded and devout, yet graced with 
shrewd realism and humour. 


David Thompson was a boy of fourteen when he arrived on 
Hudson’s Bay. The year following he was instructed to walk from 
Churchill to York Factory, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles, 
without provisions, in the company of two Indian messengers. The 
path lay between the tidal mud flats of Hudson’s Bay and the desolate 
marshes of its shore. The party of three lived on birds shot as they 
travelled. They saw a dozen or more polar bears each day, and near 
the journey’s end, the Indians shot one. Surely a journey for a lad of 
fifteen to remember; and remember it he did, so clearly that we can 
almost hear the bears growl. 


On the sixth day we had a deep Brook to cross, and on the opposite 
side of the ford was a large Polar Bear feasting on a Beluga. We boldly 
took the ford thinking the bear would go away, but when (we were) about 
half ways across, he lifted his head, placed his fore paws on the Beluga, 
and uttering a loud growl, showed to us such a set of teeth as made 
us turn up the stream, and for fifty yards wade up to our middle before 
we could cross; during this time the Bear eyed us, growling like a 
Mastiff Dog. 


In 1787 Thompson spent the winter near the present site of 
Calgary in the tent of a Piegan Indian Chief, called Saukamappee. 
One of the most interesting chapters of the Narrative records the life of 
Saukamappee, as told to the seventeen year old boy. It is of great 
value to the historian and the anthropologist, for it carries our know- 
ledge of the Piegan Indians back to before 1730, earlier than any other 
account. It describes an Indian war before iron and guns were avail- 
able from the white man, and then Indian war with guns. It includes 
an account of the appearance of the horse among the Piegan Indians, 
captured in war from the Snake Indians to the southwest. It gives a 
description of the appearance of small-pox among the Plains Indians 
in the epidemic of 1781. At the same time, simply as an adventure 
story or for its descriptive writing it is scarcely to be surpassed. Here 
is a passage describing the epidemic: 

This dreadful disease broke out in our camp, and spread from one 


tent to another as if the Bad Spirit carried it. We had no belief that 
one Man could give it to another, any more than a wounded Man could 
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give his wound to another. We did not suffer so much as those that 
were near the river, into which they rushed and died. We had only a 
little brook, and about one-third of us died, but in some of the other 
camps there were tents in which everyone died. When at length it left 
us, and we moved to find our people, it was no longer with the song 
and the dance; but with tears, shrieks and howlings of despair for those 
who would never return to us. 


David Thompson was as much a model of accuracy in his observa- 
tions of wild life and Indian customs as in his surveying. He was 
himself a keen hunter, and he learned carefully from the Indians, show- 
ing great respect for their knowledge and skill: 

In the latter part of September . . . an Indian named Huggemowequan 
came to hunt for us, and on looking about thought the ground good tor 
Moose, and told us to make no noise; he was told no noise would be made 
except the falling of trees. This he said the Moose did not mind. When 
he returned, he told us he had seen the place a Doe-Moose had been 
feeding in the beginning of May; in two more days he had unravelled 
her feeding places to the beginning of September. One evening he 
remarked to us that he had been so near to her that he could proceed 
no further unless it blew a gale of wind. When this took place he set 
off early and shot the Moose Deer. This took place in the very early 
part of October. 


This piece of hunting the Indians regarded as the work of a match- 
less hunter beyond all praise. 


The legends and tales of Indian life that Thompson includes in 
his Narrative must be considered one of our most authentic sources of 
knowledge of the oral literature of the Indians as it existed before the 
white man came. This is true because he met many of them before 
their lives had been changed by white men. But it is true even more 
because Thompson was very free of European conceit and traders’ 
contempt for the Indians. Although his devout Christianity led him 
at times to moralize about the vices and virtues of the various tribes, 
he was also able to see them as they were, and to get along with them 
and learn from them. He was not content to rely on interpreters, but 
learned their languages and spoke with them on a basis of equality, 
sharing their dangers and hardships, conversing with them as one of 
themselves around the campfire after the day’s journeyings. Further, 
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and it is important, Thompson had a scientist's interest in being 
thorough and accurate in his account of Indian life, never treating 
Indians as Indians in general, but describing each tribe distinctly, 
according to its own way of life and outlook. 


At one point in his Narrative Thompson speaks of the style of the 
speeches made by the Indians in their councils. 


The speeches of the Indians on both sides of the Mountain are in plain 
language, sensible and to the purpose; they sometimes repeat a few 
sentences two or three times; this is to impress on the hearers the objects 
of the speech; but I have never heard a speech in the florid, bombastic 
style, I have often seen published as spoken to white men, and upon 
whom it was intended to have an affect. 


The passage certainly indicates something of Thompson’s own ideals 
of style, and I think it can be taken as giving at least a hint that one 
of the influences on his writings was the speech of the Indians with 
whom he worked for over a quarter of a century. 


* * * 


In his twenty-eight years of journeying across Western Canada, 
Thompson ranged from Hudson’s Bay and Sault Ste. Marie to the 
Pacific coast, and from the Missouri north to Lake Athabaska. All 
this great area he mapped. The climax of his life was his exploration 
of the Columbia River from its source to its mouth in the years 1807- 
1812, one of the world’s great feats of exploration, and as told by 
Thompson one of its great tales of adventure and courage. 

In 1810, as Thompson was beginning his journey to the mouth of 
the Columbia, his men were prevented by the Piegan Indians from 
entering the Rocky Mountain passes of the Saskatchewan River with 
which he was familiar. Instead of crossing by Howse pass, Thompson 
outflanked the Piegans, turned north, and in the depths of winter 
crossed the Rocky Mountains by Athabaska Pass. In spite of all 
fatigues and privations, Thompson pressed on, and late in January 
of 1811 reached the Columbia River near its great northern bend. 


Here Thompson and his men searched for birch bark with which 
tee make a canoe, but were unable to find it. With Robinson Crusoe- 
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like determination he found a solution which he records in Defoe-like 

prose: 
We split our thin boards of Cedar wood of about six inches in breadth 
and built a canoe of twenty-five feet in length by fifty inches in breadth, 
of the same form of a common Canoe, using cedar boards instead of 
Birch Rind, which proved to be equally light and much stronger than 
Birch Rind; the greatest difficulty we had was sewing the boards to 
each round the timbers. As we had no nails, we had to make use of the 
fine roots of the Pine which we split. 


Before they finally reached the mouth of the Columbia — not 
directly, but by way of the Kootenay and Clark’s Fork rivers — Thomp- 
son and his men had twice to take to horseback across mountainous 
country, and twice again build a new canoe out of cedar. One pass- 
age will give an idea of the hazards of the journey. 

The (Saleesh or Clark’s Fork) river now presented a great width agitated 
by eddies and whirlpools, its apparent height above the level of Autumn 
was about thirty feet, rushing through the woods in a fearful manner; 
every Island was a dangerous Fall and (had a) strong eddy at the 
lower end. We saw the risk before us but we were all experienced men 
and kept the waves of the middle of the River. One place appeared so 
formidable that we put ashore, and carried everything for two and a half 
hours. We continued under the mercy of the Almighty and at sunset 
put up; each of us thankful for our preservation. As the morrow did not 
promise anything better, and necessity urged us on, my poor fellows, 
before laying down, said their prayers, crossed themselves, and promised 
a Mass to be said for each, by the first Priest they should see. 


The passage is typical of Thompson’s gift of description, which 
seldom dwells at length on the scenery. Rather, the scenery is always 
subordinate to the men who play the vital roles. Scenic description 
is factual and graphic rather than rhapsodic and romantic, yet none 
the less powerful for being so. 

On July 15, 1811, Thompson reached Fort Astoria at the mouth 
of the Columbia. He writes of the accomplishments of his years in 
the west, at this point in his Narrative: 

Thus I have fully completed the survey of this part of North America 
from sea to sea, and by almost innumerable astronomical observations 


have determined the positions of **.2 mountains, lakes and rivers, and 
other remarkable places on the northern part of this Continent; the maps 
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of all of which have been drawn and laid down in geographical position, 
being now the work of twenty-seven years. 


He might have added and with equal truth, that he had recorded a 
story of determination and heroism that will continue to be a joy to 
each succeeding generation of Canadians, and had written it in prose 
that is a model of simplicity and vigour. 





X-Rays Without Electricity 
—New Uses for Nuclear Fission in Medicine— 


by 


J. K. Ropertson 





A quiet revolution has been taking place in the X-ray field thanks to the splitting 
of the atom. An eminent physicist discusses the nature and potential of radio- 
active isotopes for medical treatment and diagnosis. 





ew patients undergoing an X-ray examination or receiving treat- 

ment by X-rays are aware of the elaborate and costly equipment 
necessary to operate an X-ray tube. Above him the patient sees the 
tube and its housing, but of the control panel in another room and 
the complicated arrangement of electrical transformers, condensers 
and valves, he sees nothing. Nor is he likely to be aware that in order 
to generate X-rays, an invisible stream of electrons, tiny electrified 
particles released from a filament heated electrically, are shot along 
the tube at a speed of thousands of miles a second. This speed they 
acquire because of the application across the ends of the tube of 
possibly 250,000 volts. These electrons, when suddenly stopped 
by a piece of metal called the target, give rise to an emission of X- 
rays. To operate the tube, several kilowatts of electrical power are 
necessary. Obviously, without an electrical supply, no rays can be 
generated by this method. 

But X-rays can be obtained in another way. Indeed, it is not an 
overstatement to say that, thanks to nuclear fission, that, is, the splitting 
of certain heavy atoms into fragments, a quiet revolution has been 
taking place in the X-ray field. The general public has now been made 
well aware that atomic energy is providing a new source of power. 
The layman has become acquainted also with the word ‘isotope’. He 
has probably only a very hazy idea of what radioactive isotopes are 
(the term will be explained shortly), although he has been told that, 
as a by-product of reactors, that is, of the big machines using nuclear 
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fission to develop power, vast quantities of radioactive substances 
have become available. One of the important uses to which these 
materials are being put is to provide sources of X-rays without elec- 
tricity. The value of this can scarcely be over-emphasized. 

Obtaining X-rays from a radioactive source is no new discovery. 
About sixty years ago it was discovered that a few substances occur- 
ring in Nature, notably radium, had the property of spontaneously, 
without let or hindrance, giving off both electrified particles called 
alpha and beta rays (which, however, do not here concern us) and a 
radiation called gamma rays, which are identical in nature with 
extremely penetrating X-rays. These radiations, it was soon found, 
had both beneficial and harmful biological effects, and eventually 
radium became an important therapeutic agent. 

For several reasons, however, gamma rays of radium provided 
only a meagre supplement, not a rival, to X-rays. To cover the many 
uses to which X-rays are put, a range extending from feeble to highly 
penetrating kinds is necessary. But radium emits only a narrow band 
of extremely penetrating rays. In medical diagnosis, as opposed to 
treatment, these are of no use because to take radiographs of parts 
of the human body, rays much less pentrating than the gamma rays 
of radium are necessary. Moreover, even if these rays had been suit- 
able for diagnostic medicine, X-ray machines would still have been 
necessary because the world supply of radium was and still is 
extremely limited. 

In 1934 the situation was altered by the discovery that ordinary 
non-radioactive substances could be made radioactive by artificial 
means. This discovery, important as it was scientifically, did not 
bring about any marked change in the medical field because at first 
only comparatively small amounts of radioactive material could be 
made artificially. It was not until after the discovery in 1939 of nuclear 
fission and its subsequent developments that a revolutionary change 
took place. The building of atomic reactors led to the production of 
radioactive materials in amounts thousands, even millions, of times 
greater than the world supply of radium. 

Before explaining how radioactive materials can be manufactured 
in this way, it is desirable to know exactly what is meant by the word 
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isotope. There are certain basic substances called elements, such as 
iron, copper, tin, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, out of which matter 
of all kinds is composed. Water, as most people know, is a union of the 
elements hydrogen and oxygen. Each element is ultimately granular 
in nature, the individual grains being called atoms. An atom of any 
element consists of a core or nucleus, surrounded by an outer struc- 
ture of electrons, tiny negatively charged particles of sub-atomic size 
to which reference has already been made. The nucleus consists of 
a closely packed mixture of neutrons, particles with no electric charge, 
and protons, particles with a positive charge of electricity. The chemi- 
cal properties of an element like iron, for example, depend only on 
the outer structure of electrons, and this depends on the number of 
protons in the nucleus, but not on the number of neutrons. It is possible 
therefore, for the same element to have different kinds of atoms, if 
the number of protons remains constant, but the number of neutrons 
varies. Each kind is called an isotope of the element. For example, 
ordinary iron which occurs in Nature, has four isotopes. The nucleus 
of each kind has 26 protons, but the number of neutrons is 28, 30, 31 
and 32. 


All these isotopes of iron are stable and non-radioactive, that 
is, they do not give off radiations. Sometimes, however, an atom of a 
stable isotope may be made radioactive by the addition of a neutron. 
There is, for example, a radioactive isotope of iron whose atoms have 
29 neutrons. Another important example is the element cobalt, which 
has a non-radioactive isotope called cobalt 59 because the nucleus of 
its atom has 27 protons and 32 neutrons. By the addition of 1 neutron 
to its nucleus, it becomes radioactive cobalt 60 to which later refer- 
ence will be made. 


There are two ways of obtaining radioactive isotopes by the use 
of a reactor. In the first method, ordinary non-radioactive materials 
are placed inside the reactor, where they are exposed to a stream 
of neutrons, which, it should be explained, are released whenever 
fission of atoms takes place. On removal of a substance, after a time 
interval which varies from days to years, a portion of it has become 
radioactive. A good example of this method is the making of radio- 
cobalt 60 from ordinary cobalt 59. 
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A more productive source of radioactive material is provided by 
the second method. During the operation of a reactor, as fission goes 
on, a mixture of radioactive substances called fission products ac- 
cumulates in amounts which become greater and greater the longer 
the reactor is in action. On removal of these products, an individual 
substance can be separated from the mixture by chemical means. 
Radio-caesium is an example of a fission product. 


The new situation can be described as revolutionary for more 
than one reason. There is first of all the enormous increase in the 
quantity of radioactive materials now available. There are few centres 
in the world which possess as much as a few grams of radium, about 
one-fifth of an ounce. In terms of a “curie”, the unit used in describ- 
ing the strength of a radioactive source, this amount of radium has 
an activity of about 6 curies. In pre-fission days this was considered 
an extremely strong source, the strength of radium specimens inserted 
in the body for treatment being only a small fraction of a curie. By 
way of contrast, the units of radio-cobalt, which are being installed 
in steadily increasing numbers all over the world for therapeutic use, 
have strengths of 1000 curies or more. Radio-caesium can be pro- 
duced in such large quantities that, to quote Sir John Cockcroft, “in 
the long run megacurie sources (a million curies) may be available 
to industry”. 

A second reason why the present situation can be called revolu- 
tionary is found in the great variety of radioactive materials now 
available. To understand properly the significance of this factor it is 
necessary to know that in order to describe a particular radioactive 
substance two important facts must be known about it, namely, its half- 
life and the nature of radiations it emits. All radioactive substances 
disintegrate, that is, after emission of radiations, are transformed into 
something else. The time in which one-half of a given quantity of a 
substance disintegrates or is transformed is termed its “half-life”. 
Actual values of half-lives range from a fraction of a second to millions 
of years. Obviously, to be of any practical use, a radioactive source 
must not have too short an existence. Radio-cobalt and radio-caesium 
with half-lives of 5.3 years and 30 years respectively are for that reason 
eminently suitable. 
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The wide spread in the quality of the gamma rays emitted by the 
new radioactive substances now available makes it possible to 
obtain from them many different kinds of X-rays. Radio-cobalt, 
for example, emits gamma rays the equivalent of X-rays generated by 
some three million volts or a little less, radio-caesium, the equivalent 
of about a million volts. Both these substances are extremely useful 
for deep therapy treatment. 

Such highly penetrating gamma rays are also useful in industrial 
radiology for the examination of such things as flaws in metal castings. 
Indeed, for many years, gamma rays from radium have been utilized 
in this field. Nowadays in industry radium has been supplemented 
not only by radio-cobalt, but also by radio-tantalum and radio-iridium. 

For taking radiographs of the human body, in contrast with 
therapeutic treatment, there are a few isotopes which radiate the 
much less penetrating rays needed for this purpose. Radio-thulium, 
for example, with a half-life of 127 days, emits the equivalent of 
84,000 volt X-rays. Because of its physical properties, a more suitable 
substance is radio-xenon which emits 85,000 volt rays. Its half-life is 
only 5.8 days, but provided it is readily procurable, as it is or soon will 
be, this is not a serious handicap. 

Progress in the use of radioactive materials for medical diagnosis 
has not been as great as in treatment, because, to obtain satisfactory 
radiographs even with suitable gamma rays, certain conditions must 
be fulfilled. Since human patients do not stay put like metal castings, 
exposure times must be short, with consequently intense sources of 
radiation. But this difficulty is being overcome and already good pro- 
gress has been made. Recently the writer observed at the Royal 
Marsden Hospital radiographs made with isotopes under the super- 
vision of Professor W. V. Mayneord, a pioneer investigator in this field. 
Exposure times for these were only a few seconds. 

Even when a sufficiently strong source is available, good radio- 
graphs cannot be made unless the source is of small dimensions. The 
layman will understand the reason for this if he recalls that to obtain 
sharp shadows with an ordinary light source, it must be small, the 
sharpest shadows being obtained with a pin-point source. Since 
radiographs are just shadow pictures taken with the invisible X-rays, 
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X-ray tubes suitable for radiography must be designed so that the 
rays radiate from a small source, from what is called a small focal 
spot. Hence, in using a radioactive source, it is necessary to design 
a container in such a way that the active material occupies a very 
small space. At the Royal Marsden Hospital a satisfactory container 
has recently been used in which radioactive xenon, a gas absorbed 
in charcoal, lies at the bottom of a capillary opening of diameter 1 
millimetre (about 1/25 of an inch) in a cylindrical glass tube. This 
provides a source whose size is quite comparable with that of the 
focal spot of a good diagnostic X-ray tube. To provide protection 
against unwanted rays, a cylindrical covering of gold surrounds the 
active material, but the overall width of the container is only about 
half an inch. 

The complete outfit, as well as the procedure in using it, is ex- 
tremely simple. To make a radiograph of a hand, for example, it is 
placed flat on a holder containing a photographic film and exposed for 
a few seconds to the rays from the source located about a foot above 
the hand. The process could scarcely be simpler and the entire equip- 
ment can be carried in a brief case. 

The importance of being able to make radiographs of parts of 
the human body without an electrical supply can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. The radiographs may not equal in quality those taken 
with standard X-ray equipment, but to be able to take them at all 
anywhere in the world is a great advance. To diagnose immediately a 
possible fracture on a mountain top, in the heart of a forest, or in the 
depths of a mine is surely of inestimable value. 





The Man Who Found Happiness 
—A Fable— 
by 
BARBARA LAMBERT 


6 Fages was a man once who found happiness in his back yard. He 
was a young man who was very much like other young men, but 
not quite. And he lived, with a wife who was not quite as attractive 
as the frigidaire-ad wives but almost (except in the mornings when 
she fried his bacon—just right—with pin curls in her hair) and two 
children who were as near the normal healthy Canadian variety as 
could be expected, in a nice little house that wasn’t exactly like all 
the other nice little houses in the block although it was no better and 
no worse. 

He was a very contented man, and his wife was as contented as 
most wives because she had a fully modern kitchen and wall-to-wall 
carpets in the living room. His children were contented too, particu- 
larly once the husband and wife decided to make a down-payment 
on a television set with the money that had been saved to give them 
piano lessons. 

On week days, the man would get up at seven-thirty in the 
morning, shave, brush his teeth, eat his eggs, brush his teeth again, 
kiss his wife (although she smelled of cold-cream) and go to work in 
a sales office where he was very efficient and dependable. And on 
Sundays, he would sleep until ten, get up, eat his breakfast without 
shaving, lounge about in his dressing gown until noon, eat lunch, put 
on old clothes and go down into the basement where he painted things 
and varnished things and put things together that were almost as 
nice as the pictures of things one saw in the “Do It Yourself” articles, 
and not very useful. 

This was his routine in the fall and the winter time when it rained 
or snowed or was just miserable. But when the spring came, his con- 
tented life became even more fully content. Because then, on nice 
Sundays, instead of going down into the basement he could put on his 
gardening clothes and go out into his back yard. 
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There was a clothes-line in his back yard that stretched from the 
kitchen window to the pear tree that had been planted by the person 
before the person who had lived there before him. And underneath 
the clothes-line he kept a little garden. He loved his little garden 
almost more than anything else. He hoed it and weeded it and watered 
it. He grew potatoes in it that never amounted to anything, and 
turnips that none of his family would eat. And down at the end, by 
the pear tree, he grew California poppies that re-seeded themselves 
in all his neighbours’ yards. He was never disappointed with his 
garden. But he did not think much when he was in his garden, either. 
Perhaps that was why he loved it so. He was content with the sun 
shining on his back and the smell of warm earth in his nostrils. 

One day—it was in late April—he awoke to find the sun ruffling 
the white organdy curtains of his bedroom, and a piece of very blue 
sky ogling at him. His wife was still asleep and snoring slightly, so 
he thought, I will get up and putter about in the garden a bit before 
breakfast. A morning-full of robins was being shamelessly happy as 
he donned his gardening gloves and stepped outside. 

If he had thought at all, he might have thought, you are lucky, 
robins, you have no cares and no worries and no wife that snores; 
you are free to sing to your hearts’ content every day beneath the blue 
sky. Or he might have thought, I am as happy as those robins that 
sing—in fact I am happier, for I have a good job and a wife that cooks 
my bacon just right (even though she snores sometimes) and a back 
yard garden with poppies and a pear tree, which is surely the happiest 
thing any man can have. But instead he thought, there is a blue sky 
and the robins are singing. And he was content. 

He was most surprised, therefore, when he had walked to the 
middle of the garden and looked around him, to discover Happiness 
resting quite comfortably beneath his pear tree. 

It was coiled up like a snake, in a shining heap, and almost 
frightening in its rock-python beauty. But its familiarity kept it from 
being alarming. It was the fullness of the things that the corner of 
the eye had glimpsed and the edge of the mind had snatched at many 
times (though neither had been able to comprehend it) and it was 
over-whelming in its entirety. 
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Here is Happiness, thought the man, that is strange. For he had 
never conciously thought of Happiness before, and yet he recognized 
it at once. 

“Hello,” he said, “nice morning, isn’t it? What are you doing 
here?” 

The Happiness raised its gleaming head and glowed pleasantly. 
“I was passing through your garden and I liked your pear tree,” it said, 
“I thought if you didn’t mind I would stay and live here for a while.” 


The man was a little overwhelmed by the way in which this un- 
expected visitor made itself welcome in his premises, but he did not 
mention it for he was as polite as he was reliable and efficient. 


“You are quite welcome,” he said instead, “to stay as long as you 
wish; although this is a very siraple garden, and my pear tree is not 
yet in bloom, Perhaps later you will have time to come in and meet 
my wife.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said the Happiness with a shimmering shake 
of its coils. “That depends entirely upon you, of course,” it added, “I 


will not stay at all if you do not want me.” 

Not want happiness—that was a preposterous thought! “My dear 
fellow,” said the man, “of course I want you! I should be pleased to 
have you stay on here indefinitely—forever if you see fit! More than 
pleased!” 

The Happiness shook its coils with a sad little smile. “Ah no, my 
friend,” it said, “you have not thought what you are saying. You would 
not want me forever—no man could bear me continually. But if you 
want me and take care of me, I will stay for a time, and I will come 
again often.” 

The man leaned on his garden hoe and shifted his weight. This 
is a coy creature, he thought, and it talks in riddles. He had never been 
good at riddles. But he smiled an even more polite smile, because it 
occurred to him that it was a very good thing, really, to find Happiness 
in one’s back yard and that his friends and business associates would 
be most impressed at his entertaining such an eminent visitor. “Well 
then, my friend,” he said, “what can I do to induce you to stay on 
for a time? How would you have me take care of you?” 
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“That is not easy,” said the Happiness, “I am not an easy thing to 
care for; I do not grow unconciously out of the earth like your pear 
tree which I love so much, or like your poppies. I am not a soothing 
thing to care for, nor do I caress with contentment; sometimes I claw 
with thorns sharper than a rose. But I am very sweet in my hurting.” 

“That is very nice, I am sure,” said the man who had not under- 
stood any of it, “but really, you must tell me... .” 

“If you want me, you must think,” the Happiness said, “and you 
must love. For one cannot have anything that one does not think of. 
If one is not conscious of a thing one may as well not have it. And 
if one does not love a thing it is not worth having. What one cannot 
love in the world one must at least try to understand, for others may 
love it. And to understand, one must think. It is a circle.” 

The man shifted his weight again. “Do you mind if I sit down?” 
he asked. 

“Not at all,” said the Happiness, “not at all. It is your garden, 
please make yourself at home.” 

So the man sat down face to face with the Happiness across the 


ten feet of garden, worrying slightly that he might catch a chill from 
the damp, and thinking what a strange fellow this is—he gets more 
obscure by the minute. 

“Is that all that you require,” he asked, “that I should think about 
you? In that case I should be more than delighted. Although you must 
realize that I am a busy man with a great deal of other thinking to do 


—my work, my family... . 

The Happiness heaved its coils in a great undulating movement 
that filled the brightening morning with a rustling sound, soft as tissue 
paper and loud as a wind. For a moment it seemed to fill the garden 
with its heaving in a brightness that was almost suffocating to the 
senses. The man closed his eyes tightly in a wonder—and a fear—that 
was quite new to him. When he re-opened them the Happiness was 
curled beneath the tree again in a new shape, an unrecognizable 
shape that was nothing but what it was. But its voice was the same. 

“It is not me that you must think of if you wish to have me,” it 
said, “I am nothing in myself. I am only that of which I am made. 
I am many things to many men—and to some I am nothing. You must 
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not think of me—you must think of yourself, your life, your work— 
not merely accept them and be content in them, but seek to under- 
stand them. 

“You must think when you are shaving, ‘I am shaving because 
when I have finished I will feel cleaner and neater and I will have a 
smooth face which will be more presentable to my family and my 
colleagues than a growth of stubble.’ And if you decide that you do 
not wish to impress your family and your colleagues thus, then you 
must not shave. And when you kiss your wife you must think, “This 
is my wife who is my partner in life and the mother of my children 
and although she smells of cold-cream and snores sometimes still she 
is mine and I love her.’ Or if you cannot think this, then at least you 
must think, “This is my wife who cooks my bacon the way I like it 
and keeps my house, and although I do not love her much in the 
morning when she looks so terrible still I will kiss her because it makes 
her happy. And if you can think none of these things then you must 
not kiss her. And when you are working in your garden you must 
think... .” 

“Enough!” cried the man. “Enough, enough!” And the Happiness 
became still. 

It was ten o'clock and the street which was very much like every 
other street in the district became alive with ten o'clock Sunday 
sounds. Children emerged from houses carrying Bible stories, windows 
opened, bacon sizzled. The man became self-conscious suddenly about 
sitting on the damp earth in the middle of his back yard, and he 
became aware that his neighbours might think it a little odd to see 
him conversing so intimately with this wild thing called Happiness. 
It would be better, he thought, to retire into the house where they 
could not be so readily seen. “Say,” he asked, “won't you come in 
with me? Breakfast must be nearly ready.” 

“I can only go with you where you take me in your attitude to 
things,” the Happiness said softly. 

“I'm sorry old fellow,” said the man, standing up, “but I can’t 
even begin to understand you. You must forgive me.” 

“That’s quite all right,” said the Happiness, curling gently back 
into itself, “quite all right. You are content in your life. Perhaps you 
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are wise; it will not hurt you then. You go ahead in to your breakfast. 
I will stay and talk to your pear tree for a time; and then I will leave.” 

“But I say, won't you come back?” 

“If I came to stay with you, your life would change completely,’ 
the Happiness said. “Would you like that?” 

The man looked at the Happiness. He looked and looked at it 
in all its indescribable beauty. He shaded his eyes because they hurt 
with looking at its painful brilliance. 

He thought. He thought harder perhaps than he ever had in his 
life. And he became frightened at his thoughts. He felt he could no 
longer look at the Happiness. He could no longer face such beauty 
and such pain. He felt embarrassed at the fullness of things before him. 

And so he said at last, “I like my life. It is a good and comfortable 
life. I wouldn't like it to change much. I hate to be rude, you know, 
but I really don't think keeping you around and having to look after 
you in the way you require would make it any happier. I would feel 
uncomfortable every time I came into the garden for fear I was not 
treating you properly, and I should always be afraid that I might come 
out some time and find you had gone.” 

“That is true,” said the Happiness, “that is true. And some time 
when you came looking for me, I would be gone.” 

The aroma of bacon that was being cooked just right wafted in 
tempting wisps across the yard, making it hard for the man to con- 
centrate fully on the Happiness before him. “Then perhaps,” said the 
man, feeling he was doing a very heroic thing in renouncing the 
Happiness for the simple life that was his own, “we had better say 
good-bye right now—before I get to know you any better. It would 
be easier that way.” He felt that he had been very diplomatic, also, 
in sparing the Happiness’s feelings. 

“You are right,” said the Happiness. “You are right. It is good-bye 
then. You must go now, and do not look back.” With a final fading 
shimmer, it began to twine itself, gradually greying, around the pear 
tree. The man turned toward the house, and when he looked back 
the Happiness had disappeared completely. 

So the man went into his house, washed his hands, kissed his wife, 
and ate his bacon which was somehow not quite as right as it usually 
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was, He did not mention the episode in the garden to anyone, and he 
was quite ready to step back into his old routine again. 

But the next Sunday when he went out into his garden which 
was quite the same as any other garden in the block, except a little 
neater, he could not get over the feeling that suddenly something 
resembling Happiness would appear beneath the pear tree. He worked 
all afternoon in the sunlight that was not as pleasant as back yard 
sunlight usually was, with only half a mind. At five o'clock his back 
was stiff and he decided he did not really enjoy gardening any more. 
Nor did he any longer enjoy making things in the basement on rainy 
Sundays, for he could not help thinking, Why am I making these 
things when I could buy them for a lot less trouble and save a lot 
of time? 

So he turned his energy to making money, which was a much 
more concrete and worthwhile thing to make. And as time went on 
he also gave up shaving and kissing his wife. He ate nothing but 
health-food and became a very eccentric and crabby gentleman 
indeed. 

Eventually the man, who was not at all like any other man in the 
street because he was a great deal richer and a great deal nastier, sold 
his little house and moved, with his wife who was now not nearly as 
attractive as the frigidaire-ad wives only much more well dressed. 
and his children who were still very much like any other healthy 
Canadian children only plainer and much more spoiled, to a house 
that wasn't a bit like any other house in the city, being far larger and 
costlier and uglier. It had a swimming pool and two tennis courts and 
an artificial duck pond in its back yard—and no pear tree. 

Sometimes, as he grew old, the man would sit on rainy days 
looking out over his swimming pool and his tennis courts that no one 
used because his children had grown up long ago, and his pond that 
had no ducks because his wife did not like ducks, and he would feel 
very proud. 

“Yessir,” he would say to himself, “I bet I'm the only man in the 
city who ever found Happiness sitting in his back yard. You go your 
way, I told that Happiness, and I'll go mine. I can get what I’m looking 
for without your high-falootin’ poetical language, that’s what I told 
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him—and here I am.” He would stroke his beard a little then and smile, 
feeling something almost like contentment. 


But on sunny days, when the robins sang or the trees blossomed 
behind other peoples’ houses, the man would not look outside at all 
because he knew that never—not even if by some miracle his diving 
tower should turn into a pear tree and his tennis courts become 
covered with California poppies—never again would he find the 
shifting coils of a Happiness smiling in his back yard. 

So he would sit instead, in his study, counting his money and 
eating bowl after bowl of yogurt, which made him more irritable and 
eccentric than ever. 





Exploiting The Satellites 


—Economic Aspects of Russian Imperialism— 
by 


ViINcENT W. BEACH 





“Not the brotherhood of man but the exploitation of man in the interest of a 
new Russian privileged class” is the true goal of the USSR. Here are some of 
the shabbier tricks of economic colonialism used by the Peoples’ Democracy to 
milk her captive partners. 





een events in Central Europe and the Middle East indicate 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that political domination and 
economic control of the human and material resources of the entire 
earth still are the ultimate objectives of the Soviets—a control which 
will make it possible for Russia to siphon in her direction the cream 
of the effort of the human race. Russia’s savage suppression of 
Hungary's efforts to free herself from the iron grip of the Soviets gives 
additional proof, if any more is needed, that it is not the brotherhood 
of man but the exploitation of man in the interest of a new Russian 
privileged class that is the true goal. Russia, utilizing one of the most 
effective propaganda instruments in world history, Marxian socialism, 
is trying to create a Moscow centered world socialist state in which 
most of the earth’s population will be reduced to serfdom. 
Apologists for the Communists never tire of repeating that arbi- 
trary arrest, torture, show trials, concentration camps and other ugly 
features of the regime will disappear once socialism has conquered 
its enemies and human nature has changed. Communist dupes, how- 
ever, who defend a dictatorship which continues on its course without 
the slightest regard for the concept of rule by law, have no ready 
explanation for the ruthless exploitation of conquered peoples which 
has been a characteristic feature of Soviet behavior since World War II. 
Russia is using her position as a great power to further an im- 
perialistic program which makes the nineteenth century capitalist 
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“exploiters” so bitterly assailed by Marx look like rank amateurs. The 
Russian record in the Sovietized areas of Europe and Asia, or 
wherever the Communists have had an opportunity to show their true 
colours, is clear, and it is difficult to understand why substantial seg- 
ments of the world’s population have failed to comprehend the true 
nature and the magnitude of Russia’s effort to control and exploit in 
her own interest the earth’s wealth. Recent Russian offers of economic 
and military aid to relatively undeveloped areas outside the Soviet 
orbit have as their ultimate goal Communist domination of the politi- 
cal and economic life of those regions. Future conduct, to a substantial 
degree, is predictable on the basis of past performance and the 
Russian record in the areas which she dominates speaks for itself. 


One of the earliest tricks used by the Soviets was brought into 
play during the closing days of World War II and during the months 
directly after the end of hostilities. “War booty” became the excuse 
for stripping Eastern Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Man- 
churia, and North Korea of machinery, rolling stock (despite the 
difference in railway gauges) and about anything else that it was 
profitable to move. In Rumania, armistice terms gave the Russians 
the right to requisition transportation equipment such as locomotives, 
tugs, trucks, barges, and freighters, and much of this equipment 
eventually was kept by the Russians as “war booty”. In August, 1946, 
the U.S. delegation at the Paris Peace Conference estimated that 
Russian operations in Rumania since the armistice had cost that 
country two billion dollars. 

In Manchuria Russian engineers followed the army and dis- 
mantled and shipped to Siberia, by land and sea, rolling stock, machine 
tools, generators and the like which should have been left for the use 
of the exhausted Chinese. Japanese-built iron and steel plants, as 
well as lead and zinc factories, were pulled down and sent to Russia. 
In 1946 a U.S. State Department bulletin recorded that an American 
Reparations Commission estimated direct damage to the Manchurian 
economy at 858 million dollars and that over two billion dollars would 
be required to replace what had been taken. The Russians (Izvestia, 
January 29, 1947) set the value of the loot at 97 million dollars and 
justified their conduct by labelling the grab as legitimate “war booty”. 
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Russian operations in Korea followed much the same pattern, with 
about 30 per cent of North Korea’s industrial plant finding its way 
northward to Siberia. 

Eastern Germany, as might be expected, was given a thorough 
shakedown. The Russians dismantled and removed equipment from 
1,000 seized plants and, in order to produce reparations, transferred 
to their ownership 220 of the largest plants in the zone. The ruthless 
exploitation of this area produced the June, 1953, uprising of workers 
in Berlin and elsewhere; the Soviet puppets, Ulbricht, Grotewohl, and 
Pieck today sit on a powder keg which may blow them sky high at 
any time. 

The “war booty” gimmick worked rather well for a short time, but 
another angle, reparations of the more conventional type, soon was 
being explored. For example, according to the armistice agreement 
signed between the major allied powers and Hungary on June 20, 
1945, it was decreed that the Hungarians pay a reparations bill of 
800 million dollars, with 200 million of the total slated for Russia. 
Reparations were to be paid in goods, but their value was to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the 1938 world price level rather than the in- 
flated one of the post war period, a decision which, in fact, more than 
doubled Hungarian reparations to Russia and gave the Soviets an 
opportunity to put on a generous front when they later agreed, at 
Hungarian request, to a lowering of the amount originally demanded. 
The Russians, of course, hold the whip hand and have been in a 
position to define quality as well as set the prices paid for goods trans- 
ferred and applied to the reparations account. 

Another facet of the reparations question concerned the disposal 
of German and Italian assets in the former German satellite states. 
The allies, in a weak moment, conceded to the Russians the right to 
obtain reparations through the exploitation of German assets in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Austria and Finland. Italian 
assets in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary also were turned over to 
the Russians. But to the dismay of the allies, the Soviets assumed the 
sole power of interpreting and defining what constituted former 
enemy assets, and not only German and Italian properties as such but 
some of the properties of the allies which had fallen under German 
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and Italian control during the war fell into Russian hands. The USSR 
made its definition of allied property even more flexible by demanding 
and obtaining payment of certain sums which in the Soviet opinion 
had been due the Reich government by firms and individuals in the 
affected states. The magnitude of this concession by the Western allies 
is indicated by the tenacity with which Russia held on to this right 
during the negotiations which culminated in the Austrian peace treaty. 
Important Austrian natural resources have fallen under Russia's con- 
trol and the Soviets are determined to retain the privileged position 
they now enjoy. 
a . . 

However, the exploitation of former enemy properties provided 
an opening wedge for Soviet introduction of one of the cleverest opera- 
tions ever utilized by any conqueror—the joint or mixed company. 
The assets obtained through seizure of German and Italian properties 
were used as Soviet contributions to newly organized Russo-Rumanian, 
Russo-Hungarian, and Russo-Bulgarian joint companies, supposedly 
financed and operated by Russia and the Satellite states on a 50-50 
basis. The Soviet share, in the countries where she was conceded 
former enemy properties, almost invariably has been paid by the 
device of surrendering her claims to German and Italian assets in the 
industry concerned. 

Today, the joint company is one of the most important of the tools 
used by Russia to exploit captive peoples and it deserves further at- 
tention. Russia and Hungary, for example, are supposed to be equal 
partners in the management of Russo-Hungarian mixed companies, 
but although the chairman of any one company is a Hungarian, the 
general manager almost always is a Russian who, in fact, runs the 
enterprise. The joint companies operate rent free, pay no taxes, and 
are the recipients of other special privileges such as priorities for 
labour and raw materials and exemption from exchange regulations. 

bviously, the mixed companies are in a position to drive Hungarian 
and Rumanian owned competitors out of business, and a substantial 
portion of the profits which accrue to Russia from these operations 
really amount to a subsidy from the satellite state in which the com- 
pany operates. The joint company is a diabolically clever method of 
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transferring to Russia, with a minimum of confusion, the fruits of the 
labour of the helpless masses in the Soviet dominated areas. The 
explosion in Hungary indicates that the captive peoples have been 
exploited so mercilessly that thousands are willing to sacrifice their 
lives in order to free themselves from the Russian stranglehold. 


Substantial segments of the Hungarian oil, chemical, transporta- 
tion, and mining (40 per cent of Hungarian bauxite production is 
controlled by a joint company) industries have fallen under Soviet 
control and Rumanian banking, oil, timber, shipping, chemical, metal- 
lurgical and mining industries have been penetrated by the Russians 
through the use of the joint company device. Obviously, the mixed 
companies provide the Soviets with a source of revenue as well as with 
a tool which is being used to harness the satellite economies to the 
Russian. 

It comes as no surprise that one of the major bones of contention 
between Russia and Yugoslavia before the 1948 break concerned 
Soviet-Yugoslav joint companies. On October 7, 1949, Dr. Jose Vilfan, 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Nations, charged that Russia rigged 
the transportation charges of the joint Yugoslav-Soviet steamship 
company, causing a loss of $19,000,000 to Yugoslavia in 1948. On 
March 31, 1949, Borba, the official Communist party newspaper in 
Yugoslavia, charged that the Soviet government had forced the 
Yugoslavs to sell raw materials to the USSR below world market prices 
and had forced Yugoslav students in the Soviet Union to pay their 
way in dollars. 

Throughout the entire area where the satellization process has 
been carried out, the ioint or mixed company has become the standard 
tool of exploitation. In Eastern Germany, Albania, Sinkiang, and 
Manchuria, as well as in Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria it is being 
used to advantage. It gives the Russians a permanent toehold and 
makes unnecessary reliance upon crude and shop-worn devices such 
as war booty. 

Soviet operations have not been limited to the exploitation of 
ex-enemy states such as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. Although 
it is done in more subtle fashion, Russian experts manage the Czecho- 
slovakian economy and have saddled it with an exaggerated concen- 
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tration on heavy industry to the detriment of light industry (con- 
sumer’s goods) and agriculture. Russian experts supervise the manu- 
facture of products destined for the Soviet Union, and the emphasis 
upon heavy industry makes it easier for the Russians to cut down the 
quantities of goods available for Czech consumption and increase the 
flow to the Soviet Union at prices set by the Russians. 

- ” * 


Not only do the Russians dominate and milk the captive econo- 
mies with joint companies but the exploited peoples are forced to 
endure the ministrations of a horde of Soviet administrators who are 
intent on making over the political, economic, and social institutions 
of the satellite states into the Russian image. Indeed, a Bulgarian 
decree of November 7, 1950, permitted Soviet citizens to hold con- 
trolling positions in the Bulgarian regime, thus legalizing the presence 
of Russian administrators who, of course, were paid by the Bulgarian 
government. High party officials, generals, engineers, and technicians, 
experts in every field, infest the satellites like locusts, living on a scale 
to which they are not accustomed in their homeland. In 1951 tiny 
Albania was paying the bill for hundreds of Soviet army officers and 
civilian experts who dominated the institutional life of the country 
while digging oil wells and constructing pipe lines in order to exploit 
in the Russian interest known oil reserves of 3,000,000 tons. 

Yugoslavia, before the break with Russia, counted among her 
minor irritations the fact that Soviet officials, paid by the Yugoslavians, 
were drawing salaries higher than those of her own citizens in com- 
parable positions. Reports are persistent that the Russian army of 
political, economic, and military experts is living off the fat of the 
land in the Russian dominated areas, inevitably faring much better 
than the people they are supposed to be helping and who are footing 
the bill. 

Russia has had not only the forced labour of native political pri- 
soners to help build her economy, but for the twelve years since World 
War II she has ruthlessly exploited the labour of Japanese and Ger- 
man prisoners of war. In 1945 Russian troops occupied Manchuria to 
disarm the Japanese and, supposedly, to restore the area to the con- 
trol of China’s central government. The Russians took over 1,000,000 
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Japanese prisoners who were put to work on projects in the Soviet 
Union. Pravda facetiously made a point of recalling shattered Japan- 
ese and German dreams as follows: “Nazi and Japanese ambitions of 
meeting in Central Asia are being fulfilled as German and Japanese 
prisoners of war work on railway and highway construction in Siberia.” 

It was announced that 800,000 Japanese prisoners were working 
on the new Siberian Railway and on two highways under construction 
north and south of the railroad. It later came to light that 50,000 
former Japanese soldier were mining gold at Bodaibo, and that some 
2,000 Japanese officers were working at various industrial plants in 
Leningrad. 

Thus, it is not strange that the Russians have been slow to re- 
patriate Japanese and German war prisoners. The Japanese recently 
announced that 108,000 of their soldiers still are missing and presumed 
to be in Russia, while Konrad Adenauer insists that over 100,000 
Germans still are held by the Soviets. The Russians maintain, however, 
that all German and Japanese prisoners of war have been repatriated, 
except for a few thousand convicted war criminals. Doubtless, German 
and Japanese soldiers will trickle into their homelands for years to 
come, living reminders of Russia's failure to keep the repatriation 
agreements signed after the war. 


* * * 


Other aspects of Russian imperialism are worthy of mention. 
Maintenance of Red army troops has been an expensive proposition 
for captive peoples. (In one year the Russians extracted $42,000,000 
from the Rumanians for this purpose.) Russian printing presses, 
particularly during the months immediately following the end of hos- 
tilities, turned out worthless paper money with which Soviet soldiers 
were paid and which the occupied states were asked to redeem, thus 
providing a ready made tool for stripping conquered areas of con- 
sumer’s goods and, of course, setting the stage for a runaway inflation. 
In North Korea, for example, the Russians immediately printed paper 
money and when the inevitable inflation followed, Russian officers, 
as well as native Communists, reaped a rich harvest when stabilization 
measures, of which they had prior knowledge, were inaugurated. 
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In the uranium mines in East Germany (Saxony and Thuringia), 
as well as in those of Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, Czech and Bul- 
garian miners, for whom the Russians seem to have no concern 
whatever, have suffered severely from skin diseases. Russia, as senior 
partner in the negotiation of trade agreements with its puppets, sets 
the exchange rate of the rouble to its advantage as well as grades the 
goods and determines the prices which will be paid. Since the Eastern 
European states import over half of their basic raw materials from the 
Soviet Union, allocation of these products has become a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Russians. True, Russia and the satellite 
nations have signed conventional trade avreements, theoretically as 
equals, but significantly enough the published portions of these agree- 
ments do not indicate prices paid or give other details as to the real 
nature of the exchange. 

While never bothering to give statistics the Russians boast that 
they pay the highest prices and sell at the lowest. In order to cut 
satellite trade with the West and tie the Central and Eastern European 
peoples more securely to her apron strings, Russia buys satellite 
surpluses and, if she cannot use them, markets them elsewhere, 
sometimes at a profit. Thus, Russia has made herself the broker for 
the entire region and has a stranglehold on the satellite economies 
which makes effective resistance to Soviet exploitation impossible. 

In those areas of the Far East where the Russians have had the 
opportunity to throw their weight around the pattern has been the 
same. Little in the way of precise information is known about the 
economic relationship between Russia and China, but reports keep 
filtering through the bamboo curtain that trainloads of food products 
have been seen moving from China toward Russia and that almost 
continuous famine conditions in some areas of China are as much the 
result of Russian demands for Chinese food products as they are the 
result of climatic and other factors. The Chinese, desperately in need 
of machine tools, electronic equipment, guns, and jet planes are pay- 
ing a high price to the Russians for the limited quantities of these war 
essentials which the Soviets choose to make available to them. True, 
the Russians are shipping to China such items as blast furnaces, flax 
mills, and hydroelectric plants but Russian help has reduced China 
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to a state of vassalage and promoted a Russification of China’s insti- 
tutions unique in the long history of that country. Spare parts to keep 
Russian-furnished machinery in operation must be obtained from the 
Soviets, and the Chinese are paying the salaries of an army of over 
50,000 Russian technicians who are giving “Little Brother” advice in 
practically every area of political, economic, and social life. 

In Manchuria the Russians have done a thorough job. They have 
harnessed the Manchurian economy to their own with such Man- 
churian raw materials as grain, hides, and wool going into Siberia 
while Russia furnishes such items as cigarettes, shoes, and breeding 
stock to the Chinese. Manchurian industrial plants complement the 
Russian economy, and the Chinese Eastern Railway (as well as Port 
Arthur and Darien) is under Russian control and used to Russian 
advantage. Russia is also participating in the exploitation of Man- 
churia’s coal and iron. In the long run it is inconceivable that the 
Chinese will put up with Russian domination of substantial segments 
of their economy once the desperate need for Russian help no longer 
exists. 

Russian operations in Sinkiang follow the Eastern European and 
Manchurian patterns. It is reliably reported that agreements signed 
between China and Russia on March 27, 1950, provide for joint com- 
panies and that half the petroleum and minerals extracted in Sinkiang 
will go to the USSR, while the Soviets will have complete control of the 
uranium bearing areas. In Sinkiang’s Northern and Western areas the 
Russians are busily exploiting coal, gold, copper, lead, tin, tungsten, 
and iron reserves and these regions, while nominally autonomous 
Chinese provinces, are now, in fact, under Soviet control. There is 
little doubt that in time Russian exploitation of Sinkiang, Manchuria, 
and Outer Mongolia, once integral parts of the Old Chinese Empire, 
will result in an explosive break between the two great Communist 
states and bring a major shift in the present balance of power. 

It is thus that the human and natural resources of Eastern Europe 
and Asia are put to work in the Russian interest. Collectivisation and 
industrialization programs which the USSR is pushing forward in 
these areas are part of the long range plan to make these regions 
integral parts of the Soviet political and economic structure. The 
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various five-year plans of the satellite states are cut to mesh with 
Russian needs and desires with only slight regard for the conquered 
peoples. When native politicians dare to protest above a weak whisper, 
or otherwise fail to play the Soviet game, they soon find themselves 
in serious trouble. Laszlo Rajk in Hungary, Traicho Kostov and Georgi 
Dimitrov in Bulgaria, Rudolf Slansky and Vladimir Clementis in 
Czechoslovakia, Ana Pauker in Rumania, after lifetimes of stooging 
for their greedy Soviet masters, are dead or headed for oblivion be- 
cause, for one reason or another, their destruction served Russian 
interests. 

Russia not only has her way in those areas under her direct con- 
trol, but to a remarkable degree, she has been able to exploit the 
brain-power and resources of the free world. A number of gifted 
Western scientists have been taken in by the Soviets, making it pos- 
sible for Russia to profit from advances in Western technology while 
concealing her own from the rest of the world. Dupes of the Com- 
munists in the United States and elsewhere have contributed substan- 
tially to Communist party coffers. French and Italian Communist 
party members or sympathizers have infiltrated the political, economic, 
and social institutions of their respective countries and are in position 
to help the Russians. A few West German businessmen play the 
Soviet game by making it possible for iron, steel, and machinery to 
be siphoned into the Russian dominated East German Zone in return 
for cheaply produced East German consumers goods which are sold 
in West Germany at a sizeable profit. 

In France, Communist deputies in the National Assembly keep 
only $1,000 of their annual salary, turning over the remainder to the 
Banque commerciale pour Europe du nord, a Paris banking outfit 
which stooges for the Russians. In 1951, elections in India sent 27 
Communists to the lower house of parliament (the House of the 
People) and nine to the India upper house (the Council of States). 
Members of these bodies are entitled to five room bungalows for a 
nominal rent, and the newly elected Communist members, while draw- 
ing their regular salaries from the government, staffed the bungalows 
with party workers, using these properties as the centre for party 
activities in India. 
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In fact the Russians are on the prowl everywhere. They use the 
U. N. Trusteeship Council as a sounding board to stir up dissatis- 
faction against the Western powers in Africa. By whipping up 
nationalist sentiment and wooing African students in English and 
French universities, they hope to achieve their objective of control- 
ling the resources of this great underdeveloped area. In Southeast Asia 
the Communists are making a determined effort to bring the rubber, 
tin, rice, copra, and manganese of that region under their control, 
aud their efforts (as in Indochina) have not been without success. 
Centuries-old Russian ambitions in the Near East are the closest ever 
to being realized as Russia exploits flaming Arab nationalism in an 
attempt to gain control of this oil-rich area. The Suez crisis has fur- 
nished an excuse for Soviet economic and military aid to the Arab 
states and such help usually is the precursor of Soviet political domina- 
tion. 

Neither in the U. N. nor at other international gatherings have 
the Russians given any indication whatever that they visualize any let- 
up in the pattern of exploitation that has been described. From time 
to time co-existence has been the theme souag of the Soviets, since 
present military realities pose a threat of nuclear destruction for which 
they have no taste. However, to assume that occasional smiles mean 
that the Soviets are giving up their ultimate objective, domination of 
the earth, would be naive indeed. The gang in control of the USSR 
applies good Leninist strategy, a pattern which Lenin explained in 
the following words: “Sometimes we might have to zig-zag, retracing 
our steps, sometimes giving up the course once selected and trying 
various others.” The Russians alternate the smile and the frown, but 
their long range view of historical process was aptly put by the same 
Lenin in these words: “We are living not merely in a state but in a 
system of states and the existence of the Soviet Union side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end.” Nikita Khrushchev, at a recent gather- 
ing in Moscow, suddenly dropped the usual mask and startled western 
diplomats by blurting out that “History is on our side. We will bury 
you. 
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There is no doubt about it. The Russians know how to exploit 
their fellow men and Soviet conquest of the world means that its 
human and material resources will be used to create a better life for 
the Russians, or at least a privileged portion of the Russian population. 
At the present time the Soviets are doing a pretty fair job of exploiting 
their comrades, but it seems quite logical to conclude that the tempo 
will be stepped up considerably if the Russians are freed from the 
restraints imposed by public opinion in uncommitted countries which 
the Russians are trying to win for their empire. Russian colonialism 
has replaced the old-fashioned Western brand, and since the peoples 
of the world gradually are’catching on to the shabby Russian tricks, 
it is quite likely that imperialism will be the last stage of Communism 
rather than, as the Marxists predict, the last stage of capitalism. 





Parisian Literary Salons 
—Defenders of a Vanishing Art— 


by 


LavurRE RIESE 





Survivor of at least three wars, the literary salon still flourishes in Paris, re- 
affirming “the triumph of the mind over materialism and its superiority to any 
crisis whatsoever”. Mlle. Riése here inducts us into the mysteries of these famous 
institutions. 





have always been aitracted by the literary salons and by the réle 
they have played in France since the time of Louis XIV, when 
social life, intellectual activity and artistic creation centred around the 
personality of le roi soleil. Polite and polished society had reigned 
supreme at Versailles, concentrated, rather restricted, by the patron- 
izing influence of one man. With the declining years of the king, 
men of letters, men of the world, artists and musicians ceased to dance 
around a despot and gathered in Paris, in salons where they found 
understanding, sympathy and goodwill. The expansion of literary 
salons, moreover, permitted women to display the courtesy and power 
of what is often called le sexe faible. 

The salon in the century of enlightenment was a regular little 
court presided over by a more or less mature woman whose sceptre 
could command discipline, terror, charm or caustic wit. Because of 
the vast correspondence and memoirs of the women who held salon, 
we have perhaps a more complete and comprehensive picture of them 
than of the salons of any other time. The passionate occupation in 
the 18th century was the discussion of science, religion, philosophy. 
politics. People questioned the laws of the universe and of the little 
realm of France. Ata time when ideas were conveyed neither by the 
press nor by radio, the salons became the battlefields of ideas and 
centres of information. That intellectual ferment has not disappeared 
even to the present day, but in the course of their history, the Parisian 
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literary salons have modified and moulded themselves to the changing 
demands of each age. However, they remain unique, and foreigners 
who have been admitted to such gatherings invariably experience a 
nostalgic sentiment in realizing that their own countries have not 
produced a comparable institution. 


What I read of those brilliant salons led me to investigate their 
place in the subsequent history of French literature and impelled me 
to evoke the worldly ambitions, the moral standards or adventures of 
the heart of those women who exercised such authority upon society. 
Fascinated by the past, attracted by the possibilities of the subject, 
curious about the present and future of the salons, I set out to Paris 
and decided to start my investigations from the salon of the Princesse 
Mathilde, cousin of Napoleon III, which represented the height of the 
aristocratic salons of the middle of the 19th century. I also investigated 
numerous rival salons, particularly those springing from a less aristo- 
cratic milieu. 


There are many ways of reconstructing a period. For the Second 
Empire, books, newspapers, the rich material deposited at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale enable one to recapture that atmosphere so 
favourable to good taste and pleasures of the mind. The new custom 
of taking tea at the end of the afternoon presumably transformed the 
habits of many women who made this a fashionable occasion. From 
the 1850's on, society people, after taking a turn in the Bois de Boulogne 
in their open carriage, more to be seen than to get fresh air, came 
back to their drawing-rooms to receive their visitors. The crinolines 
of rich material, jewels, lace, must have been a fitting background for 
the formally dressed men who left their top hats, canes and white 
gloves with a lackey in livery at the entrance hall. 

Such an investigation was one way of recreating an atmosphere. 
Then, in charming apartments or in hétels particuliers, living a quiet 
life full of memories, I found many people who had known what is 
called la belle époque and who were only too willing to speak to me 
of the salons some member of the family had held, or which they them- 
selves had attended. By evoking those salons fantémes I had the 
vicarious pleasure of entering with them into a cultivated world of 
courtesy and novelty. For a moment I experienced the illusion of be- 
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longing to the tout Paris, of participating in dinners, receptions, 
familiar discussions with Proust, Hervieu, Bourget, Anatole France, 
and of being admitted to the intimate circle of the maitresse de maison 
as she was being described to me. And finally, I was able to gather 
first-hand knowledge of the existing salons, to be one of the habituées. 
I shall endeavour to call up some of these places representative of 
the evolution of the salons, but my choice must necessarily be limited. 
. * * 


Perhaps it might be opportune at this point to indicate the 
essential elements of a Parisian literary salon. The term applies, 
of course, equally to a musical, artistic or political salon: the 
atmosphere is about the same. Tradition demands that a salon 
be a feminine one, that is to say, have as a hostess a woman who 
can exercise an influence upon the people who surround her. It 
is not easy to have a salon. You need, first of all, an attractive house 
or apartment sufficiently spacious to receive from twenty to fifty 
people or more. Secondly, the lady of the house, to do the honours, 
must be intelligent, tactful, well-informed, know both how to stimulate 
conversation and when to listen to others. What tact and restraint 
one must use to display a certain moral prestige, based on personal 
merit! If one wants to make of one’s house a centre of culture, one 
must also find the right people, those people called in France les gens 
du monde, who might be defined as people of ample leisure, able to 
devote themselves to social life. Then one chooses persons acquainted 
with literature or art. The latter belong to a different milieu but are 
none the less important, since they are well versed in all kinds of sub- 
jects, as well as being stimulating talkers. And last, but not least, the 
authors and artists themselves, around whom everything revolves, must 
be invited. A salon is still the mirror reflecting the literary history of 
our time. What is seen or heard there is perhaps more interesting 
and stimulating than what we find in books. A salon should be neither 
tyrannical nor a nest of gossip, but a gathering of people who have 
esteem for each other's opinions in any literary or artistic field, and 
who are well informed about all existing movements in music, sculp- 
ture, painting, science, philosophy, and politics. Through the art of 
conversation, each and every one has a chance to show the value of his 
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or her ideas. One does not go to a salon as to a public lecture; one 
has to be invited, but when once admitted, your invitation is per- 
manent, you are part of that society. 


* * * 


Before proceeding with a description of the salons, it seems neces- 
sary to give a general idea of the special universe in which they have 
developed. From 1870 on France has too frequently seen farmers 
leave the plough for the gun, nobles, men of letters and artists offer 
their lives on the battlefield. Life is daily becoming more complicated 
and incomprehensible and society is undergoing fundamental changes. 
However, instead of letting material life overcome us, why not attach 
ourselves to what is most constant in the nature of man, namely, his 
mind and his power of communicating ideas? L/esprit is above class 
distinction, inflation or deflation, and must continue to flourish. The 
literary salons will no longer be the prerogative of a certain class of 
society but will survive on all the levels where “l'art de comprende et 
de causer” is respected. 

Paris remains a place of glory and grandeur where the Parisian 
woman with her charm, her flair, will continue to reign. It is true 
that Paris has changed, and the transformation became very noticeable 
after the war of 1914, especially in society. The marked difference 
between what was called Le Monde and Le Demi-Monde ceased to 
exist, and it is quite probable that those who broke down the barriers 
were the writers and artists. Intellectual values became fashionable: 
thus those men became the link between the two separate worlds. 
If men of letters consented to associate themselves with the salons 
where conversation was supreme, it was to draw attention to their work 
and fire the enthusiasm of women who otherwise might have been 
bored. The salon is an integral part of the life of the French nation 
and exercises upon its particular world a great intellectual hold. 
L’esprit has always dominated the views and customs of France. But 
as society is a lively force in a constant process of change, it follows, 
so to speak, the laws of evolution, and so do the salons. There will 
always be in France, women with open minds, intelligent and beaut- 
iful, who know how to gather around themselves interesting people 
whose political, philosophical, literary and artistic concerns are de- 
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bated. Nevertheless, wars and economic pressure have made it almost 
impossible today for women to have leisure and means to entertain 
daily a dozen or more men for dinner and conversation; moreover, 
such a discipline is inconceivable in our time. In addition, authors 
themselves have more commitments than ever with radio and television 
talks, to say nothing of lecture tours in and out of France. 


* * * 


The most brilliant period of the modern French salons extends 
from the end of the nineteenth century to 1914. In these salons the 
trends have been literary, academic and political. The period of the 
Second Empire was a turning-point in the history of French 
society. It was a time favourable to good taste and pleasures. The 
Princesse Mathilde gathered around her, first in the rue de Courcelles, 
then in the rue de Berry, the élite of the nation. She patronized the arts 
and letters. She was an extraordinary mixture of royal dignity, of 
fiery Napoleonic temper, intelligence, simplicity, freedom of speech 
and thought. She was in fact the perfect example of the modern 
woman, surrounding herself with the most acute minds of the time 
but never forgetting that she was de haute naissance. She also ended 
a period of history, for no one after her was ever to patronize the arts 
to such an extent, launch writers, painters, sculptors on the road to 
fame, allow Le Monde to fraternize with La Bohéme. The salon of 
the Princesse Mathilde was the most famous literary salon of the second 
half of the 19th century. She gave to those renowned people her ever- 
lasting friendship and enabled historians, philosophers, novelists, 
dramatic writers, artists and politicians, to sit together at an aristo- 
cratic table where, nevertheless, liberty of minds and words was 
supreme. It would be simpler to mention those who were not invited 
than to make a list of the faithful visitors of her Wednesdays and Sun- 
days: from Sainte-Beauve, Renan, the Goncourts, Mérimée, to Flaubert 
and Proust. 

Madame Aubernon, who held court in the sad and silent rue 
d'‘Astorg, provides us with a rather different type of salon which flour- 
ished at the end of the 19th century. Her authority was so great and she 
regulated her salon according to such a minute and severe protocol, 
that she exercised a great influence. Two steps marked admission 
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to her inner circle. First of all the neophyte was allowed to her after- 
noon receptions, and, if he passed satisfactorily what one might 
call the first examination, he was then invited to dinner. Madame 
Aubernon was also a woman born in le monde, but her milieu was 
rather of the high bourgeoisie. It was to an author's or an artist's 
advantage to be seen in her salon, and the most delightful minds of 
her time gathered there. Conversation at her table was not general 
and free, but each guest in turn was invited to speak on a certain 
subject. Numerous are the anecdotes concerning the dinners of that 
strange person who regulated everything with her precious dinner bell. 
It seems strange to think that such a woman could maintain for so long 
the tradition of her receptions. It was no doubt because she had no 
ambitions for herself, was a good listener and knew how to direct 
discussions on the most varied subjects. 

The Demi-Monde also had its Muses, and men of letters went to 
those hospitable houses with equal pleasure. Clothes were not so 
formal, conversation was even freer. Such demi-mondaines attracted 
the men but never the women of the Faubourg-Saint-Germain where 
the élite lived. There, habits or origin were often scorned, but never- 
theless in their more modest apartments the réle they played was 
equally great and important. We can mention only a few of them such 
as Madame de Loynes, called la dame aux yeux de violettes, whose 
great charm was so communicative that her salon became a dangerous 
rival to others. The secret of her art was her repartee and her tactful 
way of stimulating conversation. Jules Lemaitre became the reigning 
sovereign of her circle. She certainly was behind his nomination to 
the French Academy. Her salon later on became the political centre 
of La Ligue de la Patrie Francaise. To obtain an idea of the many 
salons of this type, one need only read the works of Proust, whose 
ambition was to belong to such cercles mondains et intellectuels. Each 
catered to a different man or set of ideas. 

+ . * 

Those establishments which I have called les salons fantémes 
exercised their influence almost until the last war. Their fame was 
at its height at the beginning of the 20th century. Of these I shall 
give an account of two only because they have been described to me 
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by some of their members with such vividness that they remain un- 
forgettable. 

Louis Artus, a kind, modest and sad author had been for many 
years the daily visitor of Madame Muhlfeld. That extraordinary 
woman, although a cripple and for that reason nicknamed la belle 
otarie, was one of the most beautiful women of Paris and died only a 
few years ago. Her salon jaune will remain in the history of the time 
as famous as la chambre bleue of Madame de Rambouillet. She re- 
ceived with taste and tact people drawn from the arts and letters, 
business and politics. Friday was reserved for her chosen friends and 
Sundays for le tout Paris, but no one from one circle was allowed to 
trespass into the other. She was partially responsible for the fame 
of Paul Valéry. When he first came to her he was ill-at-ease and had 
not yet been called to give lectures at the Collége de France. Many 
readings of his works were heard there, especially of La Jeune Parque. 
It enabled authors present to understand this new type of poetry. 
People loved to go where Valéry was invited, for they found excite- 
ment in the turns of his original and curious mind. And soon, in the 
society he frequented, Valéry carried his listeners to the higher spheres 
of conversation for, as he said, “Thomme est fait pour causer”. 

Few persons have paid a kinder tribute to the memory of a 
mother-in-law than the Marquis de Lauris, himself a great salonnard, 
whom I met in almost all the salons I visited and who recreated for 
me the atmosphere of the salon of Madame de Pierrebourg. The 
central figure of that salon was the rather shy and benevolent Louis 
Hervieu. Many men in the field of letters, and politics graced her 
salon. They were sure to be understood, for she had the art of re- 
vealing them to themselves as well as to the world. Doubtless some 
of the heroines of Hervieu's plays have been drawn from the people 
he met there. Maurice Rostand, a very young man then, recited his 
poems at her house. Actors and actresses exercised their talents and 
staged sketches from Cocteau and Robert de Flers, — both of whom 
were themselves frequent visitors. She enlarged her circle more and 
more to include all the fields of the arts. 

* + * 

Now that you have a general idea of the traditional French salons, 

perhaps your curiosity is sufficiently aroused to accompany me to some 
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of the salons of the present day. To understand the pulsations of the 
Paris that thinks and talks, one must experience them oneself. Because 
I had been described as the “historienne des salons littéraires de Paris”, 
I was able to gain admittance to various salons. Let me open for you 
the door of the salon of the Duchesse Edmée de la Rochefoucauld, who 
for many years now has been entertaining Parisian society in her 
private mansion in the Place des Etats-Unis. Her house is beautiful 
and in good taste. Vast drawing-rooms opening one into the other 
contain walls covered with Renaissance tapestries and offer a natural 
background of formal flowers and fountains for the portraits of her 
noble ancestors in wigs and silk tights. The Duchesse receives on 
Wednesdays, the famous “Wednesday of Edmée”. Authors, diplomats, 
ambassadors put aside two hours, from six to eight o'clock, to be re- 
ceived by her. Why go'there? First of all because the hostess is a 
very intelligent woman, a strong feminist, who, after the war of 1940, 
most helped to acquire for French women the right to vote. She had 
been literary advisor for France at the League of Nations in Geneva. 
She is a well-known, sensitive, and fine poet herself, whose works 
subtly speak of death and mystery. You may find in her house André 
Maurois being flattered by Paul Vialar, former president of the French 
Author's Association as he solicits votes for his hoped-for election to 
the French Academy. His wit is an attempt to achieve immortalité 
through André Maurois the Academician. Her salon is especially 
noteworthy for general critical analysis, where men of extremely varied 
talents and interests seek an understanding among intelligent people. 
You meet there Georges Cattaui, the specialist on Proust, who looks 
very much like him, exchanging ideas with Madame de Margerie, who 
possesses all Rilke’s works; a Japanese author probing French culture, 
and many other interesting figures. Paul Valéry, who was one of 
the pillars, as well as Anna de Noailles, are no longer there, but I had 
the feeling Valéry had willed to those who remain some of his clarity 
of mind, and Anna all her poetic fervour. There is something mysterious 
and admirable in the permanence of a salon such as this one. 


But what makes the greatness of Paris is not only that women 
of the aristocracy, such as the Duchesse de la Rochfoucauld and a few 
other women like her who bear aristocratic names, should perpetuate 
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the tradition of the literary salons because they have the grace to 
gather around themselves all the interesting elements of a society, but 
that other women, of more humble origin, even some foreign women, 
are also able to hold an enviable position in the;world of the mind. 


Let us now adjourn to the left bank of Paris — less conventional 
now perhaps — that side of the river Seine where stands the Sorbonne, 
the Panthéon and the harmonious building of the National Assembly. 
Just behind it, in a little square with symmetrical houses all around, we 
find, in her apartment, Marie-Louis Bousquet, smiling, vivacious, a 
cigarette dangling at the end of a long holder. Who is she? The 
representative of Harper's Bazaar in Paris. Since long before the war, 
she has peopled her salon every Thursday from 7 to 9 o'clock with great 
literary figures, cosmopolitan travellers, artists, couturiéres such as 
Madame Coco Chanel. There is no lift to reach her second-floor 
apartment, and only one solitary butler to pass the light refreshments. 
The apartment is modest but cozy. You feel immediately at home, 
part of the group who like to sit informally on the window-sill with 
the hostess. There are perhaps fewer ambassadors, but more young 
authors. She receives literary agents, publishers, art and literary 
critics. There I had a long conversation with André Germain, author 
of Les Clefs de Proust and Les Fous de 1900, a biting satire on French 
society. For the last fifty years he has haunted all the literary salons, 
and was able, therefore, to give me a very vivid picture of them. He 
himself had one, as did his mother. Marie-Louise, as she is familiarly 
called, stands at the crossroads of three civilizations: American, English 
and French. As she says herself, she extends her hands across the 
seas to all who think. There I talked at length with Thornton Wilder, 
who had just arrived from Germany and had stopped at Madame 
Bousquet’s to refresh his mind before going to Harvard for a series 
of lectures. Germains Beaumont, Colette's friend, talking to a young 
Oxford graduate who had just returned from South Africa, was no 
doubt gathering material for her next novel. To be admitted to Marie- 
Louise's salon is always an adventure of the spirit. 


Let us go now to another type of salon, held by an American 
woman, originally from Philadelphia. She came to Paris before 1914, 
young, receptive to all Paris could offer her, and in return gave to Paris 
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her intelligence, her talent, her art, and her inspiration. Her house, 
in the shadow of the church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, not far from 
the studio of Delacroix, in a quiet street where antiquarians have their 
shops, is a haven amidst trees and long grass. It gives you the illusion 
of being in the country. In her garden one sees a little eighteenth- 
century temple dedicated to friendship, which is said to have belonged 
to the famous actress Adrienne Lecouvreur. Every Friday afternoon 
Nathalie Clifford-Barney receives her guests as she has done for almost 
half a century. Her salon has seen most of the literary, artistic and 
musical world. The broad scope of her salon may be indicated by 
referring to only a few names: Anatole France, Paul Valéry, who was 
the vedette (or star “turn”) of almost all salons, Colette, Marguerite 
Moréno, Rodin, Renée Vivien, Romaine Brooks, Gertrude Stein, 
Honegger, Florent Schmitt, Barbusse, and many others impossible to 
enumerate. It is a tremendous thrill to be admitted to sit beside Miss 
Bamey and discuss trends in literary fiction, problems of art and music, 
the new aspects of modern society; to share in a conversation about 
literary values with no less a person than the play-wright Charles 
Vildrac, who wrote the Paquebot Tenacity; to talk of rare editions with 
the witty bookseller Anacréon. What a battle of wits between the 
Hellenist Mario Meunier of the Collége de France and Madame Your- 
cenar, author of the fictitious Memoirs of Hadrian. A world of in- 
telligence and comprehension is gathered around Nathalie’s tea-table. 
In French or English she leads you into new fields of philosophy. 
Those circles I have just described represent only a sample of all 
those I had the privilege of visiting — a fact which suggests the 
importance in French intellectual life of the institution of the salons. 


I may say, however, that I have not found, in spite of my en- 
deavours, the same masculine salons or cénacles which flourished at 
the time of the Parnassian and Symbolist schools. Leconte de Lisle’s 
mercredis, Heredia’s reception at the Arsenal library, the grenier of 
Goncourt full of japonaiseries, the matinées of the Villa Said where 
Anatole France received in his dressing gown, and Mallarmé’s famous 
mardis de la rue de Rome have not been succeeded by anything com- 
parable. Those cénacles have been replaced to some extent by groups 
of young poets and novelists who gather around certain booksellers, 
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literary reviews, and publishing houses. For example, Jean Paulhan 
of the Gallimard firm and Maurice Nadeau of Julliard, both writers, 
hold court once a week, advising, inspiring the young men of letters. 
It was most fruitful for me to have witnessed some of those meetings. 


* * * 


At every turning point of history, pessimists have complained 
about the disappearance of intellectual life, but, despite the calamities 
of 1870, 1914 and 1940, Paris, that unique city, has managed to pre- 
serve her traditions, her cultivation of things of the mind. Her im- 
portance is as much in artistic and literary institutions such as the 
salon, as in her monuments, the foreigner’s joy. All this proves that 
Parisian society, on any level, continues to reaffirm the triumph of 
the mind over materialism and its superiority to any crisis whatsoever. 





The Flight 
by 


Dorotruy ROBERTS 


The geese going over clatter: 
Waking to hear 
I feel them pulse upon the starry air. 


I feel them beating north, the deliberate heart 
Of all who travel. All our vehicles 
Have got us to no land that quite fulfills. 


The plane going over — where? — cars fanning past 
Have not a place within them hard and fast, 


Have not a high-domed land of chill and shining 
Lifting to certainty the speed and straining, 
Gathering all into a silvery arrow. 


They have the nerve to be more seasoned fliers 
Above confusion of cross-lights and wires 


Like angels of the Lord 


Bearing desires 


Hard, fast upon the chill and shining harbours 
Of lengthened day, of light. 





Song Of Judas Iscariot 
by 


Mary LEDINGHAM 


Suffer me out of pain, Rabbi 

To say goodbye 

For the nettles have crowded the clover-patch 

And the bees have deserted their comb in the thatch 
And the sky and the sea are a grey that match 
Your alibi. 


For even the teacher must know, Rabbi 

That love can die 

As the petals that fall when the rose is spent 

As the crystals that drop when the cloud is pent 
As the shadow of words that were never meant 
Can mortify. 


Then suffer me out of pain, Rabbi 

To say goodbye 

Lest love grow brittle and turn to dust 
Corrode and tarnish and thicken with rust 
Betraying the blade with its shining thrust 
To crucify. 








The Marlowe Fiasco 
—Shakespeare Is as Shakespeare Does— 


by 


FRANK GILBERT ROE 





Why is so much effort expended in challenging Shakespeare's authorship of the 
Collected Works? Can the anti-Shakespeare claims be substantiated? Here is 
forthright support for the view that the Bard — and none other — could alone 
claim authorship of “his” plays. 





LE was announced by Calvin Hoffman that the failure to discover 
in the tomb of Sir Thomas Walsingham the expected documents 
that were to establish his contention that the works of “Shakespeare” 
were really written by Christopher Marlowe, did not terminate the 
investigation or close the controversy. Perhaps it would be too much 
to expect that it should. We can see no sound reason why a critic 
originally capable of advancing a certain hypothesis, despite its lack 
of evidence, logic, or reasonable probability, should not be equally 
capable of continuing to press it regardless of its continued lack of 
those desiderata. If such deficiencies constituted in the enthusiast’s 
mind no bar to the action in the first place, why should they in the 
second—or fifty-second! 

At the same time the announcement comes with a bit of a shock: 
to those whose approach to these fields would be conditioned by such 
considerations. Where a (quasi) logical edifice has been constructed 
with such persistency and with a degree of care that seems as though 
no possible alternative avenue of explanation had been left un- 
explored; and when—by the architect's own design—the proof has 
been reduced to a single key-element which is falsified by the same 
architect’s own chosen method of demonstration; it appears logically 
and ethically idle for the discredited artist to declare that this is not 
the end of things, in so far as that particular opus is concerned. One 
can imagine how Hoffman would have made the welkin ring if the 
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essential evidence had been found in the Walsingham tomb and his 
dissenting critics had refused to accept the conclusions as final. Taking 
his intimation for the moment as he gives it, it is difficult to see just 
how otherwise he can carry on than by assuming that if the proofs 
aren't in Sir Thomas Walsingham’s tomb they are in (an Elizabethan) 
Somebody Else’s; and to keep going until success, old age, or death 
terminates the Eternal Quest. 

One has a feeling that in these anti-Shakespearean fields most 
of the crusaders begin at the wrong end; they put the cart before 
the horse. One grows weary of this reiterated insistence upon “in- 
ternal evidence of stylisms” and so forth, which they think they have 
detected. As though it were humanly impossible for two poets—both 
of considerable output and both working in blank verse, of all the 
metres upon earth!—ever to resemble each other in describing the 
eternal human passions in fundamentally similar language. Surely, 
there are certain external data which require to be decided first. If 
these were found to substantiate the anti-Shakespearean ciaims, then 
internal evidence might more logically be brought forward to clinch 
a final demonstraton. Their procedure, as it is, recalls that pregnant 
line of Frastopher Bakelowe—“Trifles light as air are to the fatuous 
confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ”. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to the lay critic, 
such as the present writer, why it is always Shakespeare whose 
authorship of his putative works is being queried? Why not any 
other of the great Elizabethans in literature? Ivor Brown, who has 
possibly been gifted more liberally than myself with the charity that 
thinketh no evil, considers that even these anti-Shakespearean erup- 
tions are in the last analysis a phase of the universal world-tribute to 
the supreme genius of the great master, “Shakespeare”. The anti- 
Stratford school cannot tolerate that the idol should have such feet 
of clay as are (inevitably) implied in the lower-class origins of the 
Warwickshire lad. 

Now it is noticeable that the great strength of this anti-Stratford 
movement seems to be entrenched in America. Is it not strange to 
find in democratic America even any tinge of the thesis that greatness 
(otherwhere than in the worlds of senators or bank presidents) can 
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only derive from the higher social or cultural strata? This is to turn 
one’s back on the “Log Cabin to White House” concept that has 
always seemed to be the very essence of the American genius. 


Even the most cursory acquaintance with the dicta of the anti- 
Stratford school soon reveals the fact that the positive views of its 
various classrooms differ widely in their selection of “the real 
Shakespeare”; their only bond of union is the rejection of the Stratford 
delusion. Whether the cryptic authorship is conditional upon gene- 
alogy in some instances or not, it cannot very logically be so in all. 
For in the case of Hoffman’s own choice, Marlowe—and the same 
would seem to apply to several of the contemporary dramatists of 
that age whose titles are not disputed—what does anybody who is not 
a professional genealogist know about the fathers or grandfathers 
of these men? Probably none but such could name offhand the paternal 
grandfather of Francis Bacon himself. 

Whether the reputed addiction to low habits be admissible in 
William Shakespeare's case or not (that he was a “toss-pot”, etc, as if 
that could successfully bar a genius—shade of poor Burns! ), it cannot 
have barred them all. For about all that we know concerning some of 
the foremost among the dramatic set in Elizabethan London is little 
to their credit from this particular angle. The only fact that most of us 
could put on an examination paper about Ben Jonson is that he had 
to clear out of London for killing his man in circumstances which 
Jonson himself apparently feared wouldn't be regarded by the 
authorities as any venial offense. Robert Greene, of the famous 
lampoon on “Shakescene,” almost courted and certainly found an 
early death as an old-young roué, who perished at thirty-one. The 
traditional death of Marlowe himself—prior to the Hoffman hypothesis 
—was in a tavern brawl at twenty-nine. Hoffman rejects this, and 
offers a much more dignified explanation for Marlowe's more or less 
forced exile from his old haunts; which we shall shortly discuss. 
Meanwhile, we may note that in bringing forward this new motive 
for Marlowe's disappearance (whatever his death may have been), 
Hoffman entangled himself in a curious paradox. Either Marlowe him- 
self or his friends in collusion must have spread around the traditional 
yarn about the tavern brawl. It is logically self-evident that this could 
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hardly have gained credence had it not agreed with Marlowe's known 

habits. Yet among those whose one purpose is to dethrone Shakespeare, 

such habits—while no obstacle in themselves to Marlowe's known 

achievements—are first of all imputed, and then furnish contributory 

“proof” that the Stratford man simply couldn't have written the plays! 
* + . 


We have noted that the reasons given for Marlowe's disap- 
pearance, prudential or enforced, are somewhat dignified; but they 
are much more ingenious than convincing. Persecutions for heresy 
of one sort or another in Shakespeare's day were certainly not 
unknown; but we are entitled to demand strong evidence that the 
theatrical and literary world was in any serious danger. It is true 
that in the very year of Marlowe's (traditional) death, 1593, the 
Independents or “Brownists”, Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood, and 
John Penry, were executed at Tyburn; while John Udall, the vicar of 
Kingston-on-Thames, perished in prison in the Marshalsea, Matthew 
Hammond, “a ploughman’”, had been burned at Norwich in 1579; and 
Bartholomew Legate was burned in Smithfield in 1612; but these 
cases do not by any means predicate any similar peril to the man-of- 
letters or even to the ribald dramatist. Those victims had committed 
the unpardonable sin: they had presented or accepted a rival theology; 
which in the eyes of such intolerant prelates as the Scamblers and the 
Whitgifts was a far blacker offence than any mere “atheism” that 
didn’t carry its views so far as to refuse atterdance at the parish 
church; or to implicate itself in Martin Marprelate’s scurrilous slanders. 

There is a persistent tradition of Elizabeth’s partiality for the 
stage. Everybody has heard of the origin of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor being attributed to her desire “to see the fat knight in love’. 
There is no reason to suppose that the charge of either heresy or 
“atheism” (as defined by the Fundamentalists of that day) would be 
confined to such as Marlowe and his “professional” circles. Immovable 
Catholic as Mary Stuart was, she continued to employ and protect her 
famous Secretary, William Maitland of Lethington; who would cer- 
tainly never have uttered—or furnished any ground for suspicion that 
he had uttered—the frightful expression that Almighty God was “ane 
bogill of the nursery” if he had entertained the least fear that he 
might be made to smart for it! 
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Elizabeth's later favourite, Sir Walter Raleigh, was something 
more than suspected of being an “atheist”; and when Sir Edward Coke 
hurled it at Raleigh on his trial that he was “an atheist and a viper of 
hell”, it is not at all likely that Coke had just conjured it up on the 
spur of the moment. Raleigh wasn't the only one who had little to 
worry about so long as he had Elizabeth to protect him. At the very 
height of the Jesuit-Spanish apprehensions Burleigh’s son-in-law the 
Earl of Oxford—another of the “true Shakespeares” of anti-Stratfordian 
discovery—was converted to the Catholic faith; but neither the heads- 
man nor the Tower followed as the result. Neither Leicester's treasons 
nor those of such a man as Sir James Crofts (whom Burleigh “primed” 
with false information that duly returned to him via Philip's envoy in 
London and the English minister at the Spanish court) brought them 
into any real danger so long as Elizabeth refused to stir. 

In the era of the same Jesuit-Spanish terror, Shakespeare himself 
uttered sentiments not always in keeping with the famous lines about 
the Italian priest. Although he denounced ‘the intolerant cleric at 
Ophelia’s graveside, he none the less presented friars in relationships 
and revelations of character that would ennoble any conception of 
Christianity that was worth the name; and that certainly were not 
the creation of any narrow Protestant “hot gospeller” of his time. Even 
more “atheistically’ deadly was a pronouncement that no church of 
that era would have sanctioned: Shakespeare endorsed the dictum of 
some unknown philosopher (could it have been Montaigne?) that 
“modest doubt is called the beacon of the wise”. Elizabeth was as- 
suredly not more sensitive in matters of religion than her cousin of the 
Scots. I greatly doubt whether Marlowe or any other actor or dramatist 
ran any very serious risk unless for some reason he fell out with the 
Court. 

* * * 

Far transcending the paradox noted above, is the truly tremen- 
dous paradox of all the venerated candidates of all the sects of the 
anti-Stratford faith selecting William Shakespeare to pose for them. 
Amid the endless human diversities of the “true Shakespeares” whom 
the inspired vision of the commentators has revealed, these selected 
persons themselves exhibit a unanimity which was never before seen in 
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heaven or in earth or in the waters under the earth. Francis Bacon, 
the Earl of Oxford, Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Edward Dyer, and 
now Christopher Marlowe . . . In whatever else these men differed, 
they one and all feared or scorned popularity and fame; and they one 
and all picked on this man from Stratford as the likeliest man in the 
world to pass for the real author; and so convincingly as to preclude 
the faintest breath of suspicion until in God’s good time the Hoffmans 
and their kind appeared on earth. One would have thought that the 
mere number of these “Shakespeares” would have suggested to the 
later interpreters the absurdity of it all. 


Surely those personages we have mentioned must have been 
broadly as good judges of mankind as the orthodox Shakespearean 
critic; perhaps even as good as the modern anti-Stratfordian; par- 
ticularly when we remember certain crucial factors. They had the 
living man, William Shakespeare, before them, while we have not; 
and they had each of them written what we to-day know as 
“Shakespeare's Works’. There is one weighty dictum which I con- 
sider stands yet as unassailable as when it was uttered. Walter Bagehot 
said that “we do at least know that Shakespeare's works were written 
by a man capable of writing them”. John Morley tells a delightful story 
of the Bostonian who had encountered the plays for the first time. 
He returned the book to the friend who had brought it to his notice 
with the remark—“I don't suppose there are six men alive in Boston 
to-day who could have written that book”. Elizabethan London cer- 
tainly has Boston backed off the map. There were not only five or 
six who could; but all five or six of them did! Think of it! This total 
incapability of Shakespeare writing the plays is so glaringly and 
patently self-evident that every one of these revisionists who agree 
in nothing else in this precise question of authorship, recognizes this 
fact at a glance; yet it was manifestly invisible to his contempor- 
ary acquaintances among those more highly cultured classes which 
alone could produce critical minds or poetic powers! 

We have been told in relation to more than one “true Shake- 
speare” that the truth of the non-Stratfordian authorship was known: 
but the real author's friends “agreed to keep the secret” . . . Let 
us see just what this would involve. This concept seems to assume 
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clearly that nobody in London (or perhaps in England?) knew 
William Shakespeare apart from the presumably select few who were 
in on the secret of the plays. Providing they never opened their 
mouths, I suppose it would have been possible for a complete stranger 
to have looked upon two such men as W. S. Gilbert and George 
Bernard Shaw without suspecting that the two—who looked, respec- 
tively, like many another country squire who was worlds away from 
being a Gilbert and like a typical Father of Wisdom among the 
village ancients—were probably the wittiest, shrewdest, and most 
penetrating pictorial analysts of human nature in general and English 
character in particular that the world has known since Shakespeare 
himself. Similarly, I suppose it might have been possible for William 
Shakespeare (providing he never opened his mouth) to conceal his 
complete incapacity for anything beyond a rule-of-thumb knack for 
the financial-management end of the business—such as many an il- 
literate countryman has displayed in more than one field of enterprise; 
but with no more ideas in either the art or the craft of the dramatist 
than a rat in a barn. 

But whether Shakespeare ought to have kept his mouth shut or 
not, we have no reason to suppose that he did. I have no doubt what- 
ever that plenty of people in London and in Warwickshire and be- 
tween the two heard abundantly sufficient to satisfy them that whether 
he was or was not the author of those plays that had put him on Easy 
Street and had made him a figure of such importance—around Strat- 
ford at any rate—at least he very easily could have been! 


And who were the men who on the Hoffman hypothesis must 
have been daily or hourly witnesses of the utterly indisguisable in- 
competency of the man for this position which common fame seems 
to have been determined to thrust upon him? They were such men 
as the Earl of Southampton; who had condescended—or conspired— 
to accept a dedication of Venus and Adonis from a “William 
Shakespeare” who, whatever his business connections with the theatre 
might happen to be, must have been notorious to his London con- 
temporaries as a man who couldn't have written the thing to save his 
soul from the Pit! This is undeniable; since every pew in the anti- 
Stratford church has discovered the fact independently without ever 
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seeing the man. They were such men as Rare Ben Jonson, who poured 
out the praise he did upon one whom he loved to a degree scarcely 
this side of idolatry, while all the time the man stood before him and 
sat with him at the same table—if not necessarily an ignorant boor, 
yet a most ordinary commonplace countryman from Warwickshire; 
of whom Jonson wasn’t content merely to say such things about such 
a fellow, but was fool enough to leave them lying around where other 
people could find them and even print them. 


The Hoffmans really appear to think that when anybody has 
once agreed to keep a secret that’s the end of it; it will never come 
out. Have they never—has anyone since speech existed never made a 
slip of the tongue? When we think of the notoriety of the traditional 
tavern-brawl finish of Marlowe (which Jonson’s action after a similar 
contretemps shows to have been no trivial peccadillo, winked at by 
the authorities), there must have been numbers in London who were 
aware that Marlowe had not died in any such affair. Many also would 
be aware that Marlowe had “disappeared”; and about at the same 
time and for another twenty years or so a fellow named Shakespeare 
was on the upward climb with plays that he simply couldn't have 
written himself. Nobody made any move to ask this impossible upstart 
where he got his plays from. Even the toss-pot Shakespeare himself 
never dropped a foolish word when he'd had too much. 

There is another angle to this extraordinary identity of temper- 
ament among the “true Shakespeares” to which I have alluded. They 
not only cared nothing about the kudos of being the true authors of 
the plays that were so popular on the Bankside. It may perhaps have 
been no great honour to habitués of the Court circle to win fame in 
such fields. But they didn’t even take the cash and let the credit go; 
this man Shakespeare got both. And these complaisant philanthropists 
included Francis Bacon, one of the most profuse and grasping of 
mortals when he had the chance. Unless Shakespeare's visible acquisi- 
tions in wealth at Stratford and elsewhere represented merely the 
surface pickings of a gold mine of which Marlowe had contrived to 
reserve the mother lode to his own secret profit; then Marlowe himself 
with an indifference extraordinary in a gay liver, had calmly turned 
over all these handsome sources of revenue—once again to a fellow 
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who couldn't have created them for himself! It would be self-evident 
to Shakespeare’s theatrical contemporaries that wherever the flow came 
from, some secret spring had been diverted into his pockets; the one 
man amongst them all who had never won his title to be of the “Uni- 
versity wits’, and therefore in the strictest sense “one of Us”; and all 
this coinciding only too closely with the time that roistering Kit 
Marlowe had vanished from his wonted haunts. Whether they ever 
penetrated the secret or not, we can scarcely suppose there wouldn't 
have been strenuous efforts to try; such as in the jealous world of 
authorship would have had repercussions reaching down to later 
generations. The splenetic outburst of Robert Greene about “Shake- 
scene’ would almost certainly have been eclipsed by a chorus of 
curses both loud and deep about “Shakepouch”. 

Considerations of this character take logical precedence over 
any evidence supposedly derivable from study of the authors’ works. 
This is particularly true where the “true Shakespeare” happens to be 
someone who has produced a large output under his own name besides 
the anonymous mass reputedly emanating from Stratford. How did 
these men manage it? Children may “lisp in numbers” as Pope did; 
but it requires years of preparation and tentative effort before any- 
thing like a finished masterpiece is brought to birth—and for the stage 
above all things. This time-element is a major crux in the question of 
the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare. Native genius may enable a 
thinker to frame pronouncements which are of the nature of truths 
for all time without knowing that such dicta had ever been uttered 
before; much as Pascal formulated a system of geometry before he 
had ever heard of Euclid. But nothing except sheer hard study will 
enable a Francis Bacon to inform his reader which of these theses 
has ever been promulgated previously, and when and by whom—as 
Bacon does; and studies of this solid character take time. When we 
bear in mind that Bacon had to earn his living at the Bar, and was also 
an industrious Member of Parliament in addition to being the known 
author of some of the most closely-packed philosophical treatises ever 
written; before we discuss internal evidence derived from “ciphers” 
and trash of that description one must ask first of all when Bacon found 
time to write the works of Shakespeare. 
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What then seems to be the explanation for these endless inquiries 
into the authorship of Shakespeare; while virtually everyone else is 
accepted without question? I have alluded to the fact that so many of 
these arise in the United States. I have no wish to be contemptuous 
or patronizing toward American scholarship. In those fields where I 
possess any competence to criticize, it has always appeared to me 
broadly equal on its various levels to similar levels in the scholarship 
of other lands. But it may be permissible (and in no wise derogatory ) 
to suggest that it is of a nature very much its own; a reflection of 
what has become a sort of national instinct. As I see it, America has 
turned its back on the idea of the solitary flame of genius burning 
in its garret. The scholar of to-day must apparently have “studied at 
the . . . School of . . . for several years under Professor Blank”. 
Nobody is born to the mighty powers that produce the works of the 
masters; but everybody can be moulded to this great stature. On its 
lowest and most blatant levels, the idea as I see it is expressed not 
inaptly by the Correspondence School slogan—“Write for My Booklet, 
Send No Money; This Man wrote Hamlet in a Month: WHY NOT 
YOU?” 


The development of America has been so spectacularly vast, both 
in material prosperity and in the availability at least of the facilities 
for cultural advancement, that nobody is very far removed geograph- 
ically from academic centres ranging from the lower collegiate grades 
to the very highest; and these are prepared to teach anything and 
everything that can be considered teachable. For such reasons, we 
have “rapidly increasing standards of national intelligence”, or “an 
accelerating I.Q.”, as the psychological slang might put it; and no 
great poets, dramatists, or musicians to sweep the world off its feet. 
The progressively-increasing enrolments at the universities tend 
inevitably in the academic conception to lower in proportion the in- 
tellectual “face-value” of those who have never attended one. This 
begets in its turn a sub-conscious corollary: not only can one learn 
anything and everything at the university; he can learn nothing any- 
where else. It has become a truism in the business world that the 
veriest ignoramus who has just managed to struggle his way through 
“High School Matric” or later with infinite agonizings has attained a 
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pass degree in something, ranks ahead of those who lack these qualifi- 
cations although they may be immeasurably better educated. In fact 
in most instances the latter are not even invited to demonstrate what 
they know. 

The state of mind responsible for such appraisals seems to be 
applied backward subconsciously in relation to Shakespearean author- 
ship. Some of the “true Shakespeares” were men of great or even 
mighty powers; but not of the Shakespearean powers. Bacon, Raleigh. 
and perhaps Sidney were of this class. Others, such as the Earl of 
Oxford or Sir Edward Dyer, cannot truly be said to have given evi- 
dence of powers at all in any just or adequate sense. They possessed 
“accomplishments”, but these were little more than were expected at 
that time of every gentleman moving in polite society; the readiness 
that could toss back “the retort courteous” hot from the bat, turn a 
sonnet, or take a part in the music at sight from an unfamiliar score. 
These features in the education of a gentleman seem automatically 
to be regarded as indispensable in an author of plays that deal with 
courts and kings, lords and ladies, songs and dances, gallants and wits. 

Being themselves destitute of imagination, chained to the con- 
cept that the drama—like everything else—can only be learned by 
years of “study under . . .”, such critics cannot conceive the lightning- 
flash of native insight, like the illumination of a landscape in a mid- 
night thunderstorm, that lays bare the souls of men to the glance of 
genius. And if there be one thing that human history has forced upon 
human intelligence it is that genius is like the wind: it bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof; but cannot tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth. 

When we hear those foolish banalities on John Shakespeare of 
Stratford, and the utter impossibility that such a man could have 
been the father of the creator of Lear and Hamlet, one feels impelled 
toward a little research into some of the other fathers. What indica- 
tions can we draw from the father of Francis Bacon beyond the 
lawyer: perhaps not even Bacon the jurist, not to say the philosopher? 
In fact it is not improbable that but for the accident of Nicholas 
Bacon and William Cecil having married sisters, the former might 
never have been heard of, whether his illustrious son was or not. 
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Burns and Carlyle were sons of Lowland peasants; and so were 
countless other men of whom nobody ever heard. Newton and 
Tennyson were born in Lincolnshire rectories, of undistinguished 
parents; and Nelson in a Norfolk one. Shelley’s father was about as 
unlikely a source for a poet as could well be imagined: an eighteenth- 
century squire—and very like a Squire Western. The mental powers 
and stern determination of Charles Dickens and Joseph Wright the 
lexicographer were certainly not derived from their fathers, wherever 
they came from; for those were two of the most shiftless and purpose- 
less of human kind. George Stephenson in peace and Robert Clive in 
war, and each a self-taught genius, were the sons respectively, of 
an illiterate Northumbrian peasant and a small yeoman. Even among 
the scourges of mankind, such as a Napoleon and a Hitler, the explana- 
tion of heredity alone scarcely seems adequate. 

The son of John Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon in Warwick- 
shire may have written those plays after all . . . 











Religion and The Humanities 


—God, Man, and the World— 
by 





To prosecute the various media which we call the Humanities, unconscious of 
the Divine impulse, is to reduce human aspiration to ineffectualness. A theologian 
thoughtfully explores the necessary and fruitful relationship which he feels 
should exist between religion and the humanities. 





his article had its origin in a remark made in a Humanities Associa- 
tion meeting to the effect that the humanities properly apply to 
a certain level of human thought and attainment, but that there is a 
higher level which is the sphere of religion and to which the humanities 
could not aspire. No one would wish to build a case in opposition to 
a mere chance remark, for that would be unfairly to elevate the re- 


mark to a level of deliberate and considered affirmation which, no 
doubt, the speaker did not intend. And further, there is an obvious 
sense in which, by very definition, the remark is true. The word 
‘Humanities’ does carry a variety of meanings, and it is a fact that it 
can be—and sometimes is—used to refer to that activity of the human 
consciousness which is in contradistinction to a theological interpreta- 
tion of life. Thus, by bare definition, the statement would necessarily 
be justified. But I do not think that the members of The Humanities 
Association would care to claim that such definition is the only one, 
nor I imagine would they allow that it is the most accurate. Once let 
us assert that the humanities are concerned with the higher reaches of 
man’s conscious, aesthetic, intellectual, and aspirational life — 
once let us refuse to delimit its field unduly—or put it in contradistine- 
tion to other disciplines, and at once the possibility of a relation 
between religion and the humanities must be admitted and their rela- 
tion becomes a matter of vital concern. It is, at any rate, in that broad 
sense of the term that I should choose to use it in any discussion of 


this kind. 
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Of the many facets which properly belong to a consideration of 

what the Humanities mean we should certainly have to take notice 
of the following:— 
1. They are the products of human achievement, being the work of 
men’s minds and hands. As one writer puts it “We distinguish it 
from nature by noticing the evidences of human purposiveness and 
effort. A river is natural, a canal culture; a raw piece of quartz is 
nature, an arrowhead culture; a moan is natural, a word cultural.” 
That is to say, that the fruit of man’s creativeness imposed upon the 
raw material of life is one of the hallmarks of culture—a process in 
which the Humanities have the very highest place. 


2. The world of the Humanities is a world of values—that is to say, 
they are concerned with ends, and have goals. They are, it is not too 
much to say, attempts to reach Reality and to express it, and must 
therefore be concerned with attempting to understand the nature of 
Reality, for which some a priori value-judgments are necessary. 

8. The Humanities are also concerned with the good of man, in the 
Platonic rather than the utilitarian sense. They may not, in the view 
of the unreflective layman, be much use—that is, they do not increase 
his material possessions or make his life more comfortable, yet in the 
eyes of their exponents, they exist for his summum bonum—his highest 
good, even if that good is unrecognised. 

Now the word ‘Religion’ also needs some interpretation before 
any worthwhile conversation can take place. I would submit that at 
root—existentially—there is no such thing as ‘religion’ in the abstract 
—only ‘religions’ in the actual, concrete situations of human history. 
That at once rules out the possibility of sheerly objective disinterested 
discussion by anybody. You can only evaluate religion from within 
it, for it involves commitment to it and will not yield up its treasures 
from the outside. And as, in that sense, one can only be within one such 
religion, it is only of that particular one that a man can speak in any 
effective fashion. I must, therefore,—more or less—take the line of 
the worthy in England who said “When I speak of religion I mean 
the Christian religion, and when I speak of the Christian religion I 
mean the Protestant religion, and when I speak of the Protestant 
religion, I mean the religion of the Church of England by law 
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established.” While I would not wish to espouse that statement in 
its entirety, nor endorse the use of all its terms, it remains a fact that 
I can but speak from within the Anglican Tradition as I understand 
it, into which I was not in fact born, but which captivated me in the 
first days of my thinking life. 

Now from the point of view of religion in this connection, every- 
thing turns upon what you think about God, Man, and the World, and 
of the relations which exist between those three entities. Here at any 
rate, and as I shall hope to show, the authentic Anglican Tradition is 
strong. 

There are some religions whose concern is only with God — how- 
ever that term may be defined — and in which neither man nor the 
world has any reality. In such a religion there would be the widest 
gulf between it and the Humanities — even to the virtual denial of 
the latter and its dissolving away in illusion, Yet in the writings of 
such religions this very denial is expressed in terms of such poetic 
beauty and power as to provide affirmations of what they deny. What 
is the beauty of the Vedenta philosophy of the Upanishads of India 
but one of the sublimest expositions of the human spirit even when 
that spirit is in process of being denied? 

Again, there are some religious forms — even within historic 
Christianity — which are so concerned with God and Man and the 
relation between them, that nature — the sphere in which man moves 
and which provides the media for his expression — has dropped out 
of view. Adherents to those forms are not at home in the world, nor 
at home in a material universe whose very “materialness” is an em- 
barrassment to them. While all religion must have at its heart the 
quality of Otherness, and must not settle too comfortably in an earthly 
pilgrimage where we have no continuing city, yet it is not given to 
man, nor is he able, however he may try, to contract out of it. Thus 
for such adherents there is a high degree of dis-ease about the world. 
They do not know what to do with it, and behave as far as they are 
able, as though it were not there. For such, the fruits of the Humanities 
are rooted in nature which is not apprehended in their system. They 
would not, I imagine, deny the existence of the Humanities, but would 
look upon them as Dead Sea fruit and of no relevance for man in his 
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real life as lived in the presence of God. For such, religion and the 
Humanities are on different levels without any inherent inter-relation- 
ship. 

And yet again; there are those who, while admitting the reality 
of God, Man and Nature are most conscious of a disability at the 
heart of man which nullifies his best efforts, mocks his aspirations, 
renders his highest thoughts earthy, and gives his life at most the 
quality of splendid failure. For such too, there would be ready recog- 
nition of the factual existence of the Humanities, but they would have 
to be regarded as the expression of heroic defeat — as strenuous and 
even magnificent efforts to bridge a gulf which is in fact unbridge- 
able. Between the realities of religion and the highest human en- 
deavour there is a great gulf fixed, and nothing man can do can pro- 
ject him over the abyss — while the Movement from Beyond rescues 
man from his plight in virtual defiance of that expression of his spirit 
which constitutes the Humanities. So says Tertullian “What is there 
in common between Athens and Jerusalem, and what between the 
Academy and the Church?” There is no doubt at all about his 
answer; “Away with all projects for a Stoic, a Platonic or a dialectic 
Christianity.” 

There is however another view which may be called redemptive 
of the situation envisaged in the last position. This I would claim to 
be the Anglican Way of which I want to treat a little more fully later, 
though I do not intend to suggest that it has a monopoly of it. This 
view admits the derangement of the human scene; it recognises the 
tragic element in humar. consciousness; it equally asserts the yawning 
gap between human endeavour and the true goal and destiny of human 
life. It also insists that unaided, man cannot bridge the chasm. But 
it also proclaims that the chasm has been crossed from God's side to 
man — and that, not as a physical manifestation of God operating from 
outside of man, but as an Incarnation whereby not only man but man- 
kind is redeemed, and its energies and potentialities refertilised and 
liberated. Moreover, this results in a totally new situation whereby, 
whether man recognises it or not, he is living his life in the light of 
this new fact — that we are indeed as St. Paul puts it ‘those upon 
whom the ends of the world have come’, that we are living in a dimen- 
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sion which is radically changed by the fact that “God has visited and 
redeemed His people’. 


This point of view, therefore, suggests that the Humanities are 
not to be negated, ignored or denied but re-created, redeemed, and 
their potential made increasingly actual; that they can only be their 
true selves when they are animated in the world by a Spirit from 
beyond the world; that here deep calls unto deep; that here the trans- 
cendent element which quivers in the Humanities hears a voice of 
which it is itself an echo and by which it is called into ever more 
fruitful expression. This I take it, might be a fair appraisal of the 
Cambridge Platonists with their favourite quotation from Scripture: 
‘the spirit of Man is the candle of the Lord’. Here, whether it is 
recognised as such or not, is the source of that awakened spirit of 
man which knows that it can never be finally satisfied within the 
boundaries of this-world order and which beckons him to seek its true 
meaning beyond it. This is what Macneile Dixon is hinting at—or 
so I think — in his very fine Gifford Lectures “The Human Situation” 
when he says: 

The astonishing and least comprehensible thing about him (i.e. man) 
is his range of vision; his gaze into the infinite distance; his lonely pas- 
sion for ideas and ideals, far removed from his material surroundings 
and animal activities, and in no way suggested by them, yet for which, 
such is his affection, he is willing to endure toils and privations, to 
sacrifice pleasures, to disdain griefs and frustrations, for which, rating 
them in value above his own life, he will stand ‘ill he dies; the pro- 
found conviction he entertains that if nothing be worth dying for, noth- 
ing is worth living for. 

Now on this view there is the closest connection and relation 
between religion and the Humanities; indeed it suggests that the 
latter are in danger of becoming sterile unless they are touched by 
that Spirit whom the Christian recognises as “The Lord, and Giver of 
Life’. The difference between the Humanities as consciously irradi- 
ated by religion and that study of them which works in isolation 
from a transcendent element is not a difference between levels of 
culture but between levels of consciousness. It has perhaps been put 
too assertively by some of the Christian Fathers, as when the early 
Apologists said that the philosopher stammers but the Christian speaks, 
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but the sense is clear enough. And it is a fact that men of religious 
experience — the saints and the sages whose presence and whose 
testimony cannot be ignored by the Humanities even at the purely 
literary level — have always taught that the further man penetrates 
into the depths of his consciousness and of what lies below his con- 
sciousness, the nearer he approaches to spiritual reality. This admits 
plainly of the closest association between religion and the Humanities. 
On this view, every way of life is a potential way to God, since the 
life that it seeks is not confined to material satisfaction but reaches 
out beyond itself toward eternal life. Christopher Dawson puts this 
well in Religion and Culture when he says “the theologian teaches 
that every being of its own nature possesses an innate tendency to- 
wards God — the natural inclination to what is absolutely universal 
good. Therefore the particular goods of particular cultures are not 
dead ends; they are the media by which the universal good is appre- 
hended and through which these cultures are orientated towards the 
good that transcends their own power and knowledge.” I recognize 
of course, as I am sure Mr. Dawson does too, that there are other 
innate tendencies which tend in the opposite direction and which bring 
about the mortal strife between the fleshly mind and the spiritual 
mind which St. Paul makes so clear, and demonstrates so lucidly from 
his own experience. Yet the basic truth of Dawson's statement re- 
mains true, and it would be my position to assert that to do this — to 
prosecute the various media which we call the Humanities — un- 
conscious of the Divine impulse, and even more so in attempted denial 
of it, is to reduce human aspiration to ineffectualness, a wandering 
in deserted wastes where there are no oases but only mirages. The 
Hebrews as a whole were not given to philosophical reflection, but 
it was a true insight which prompted one of the prophets to exclaim: 
‘I know, O Lord, that the way of man is not in himself; it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps. The way of life must be a way 
of the service of God, otherwise it will become a way of death — 
however refined or cultured that death may be., 

From the point of view of the tradition from within which I 
speak, this is at the heart of the relationship between religion and the 
Humanities — that is to say, between religion and culture, of which 
the Humanities are the choicest expressions. 
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Now, though this is really beyond my competence, I am bold to 
say that there is some denial of this relationship from the side of the 
Humanities themselves; some representatives of which see religion 
as a drag upon the wheels of man’s upward march, and as inhibitive 
of that intellectual freedom to which we all aspire. That there are 
some religious systems of which that might be conceivably true I am 
not concerned to deny. The arguments here are very ancient and 
their modern exposition differs only in form and not in content. Take 
a man who though a religionist yet speaks as what might be called 
a ‘humanitarian’ — the Jewish writer Klausner. For example, he sees 
danger in the position taken up by Christ, and especially when He 
directs the gaze of men to a Kingdom not of this world. Says Klausner: 


Instead of manifesting interest in labour, in economic and _ political 
achievement, he recommended the anxious and toil-less life exemplified 
by birds and lilies. He ignored even the requirements of ordinary 
distributive justice when He said ‘Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you’? Jesus ignored everything concerned with ordinary 
civilization; in this sense He does not belong to civilization . . . There- 
fore His people rejected Him, and two thousand years of non-Jewish 


Christianity have proved that the Jewish people did not err. 


Press it back a little further: Gibbon writes “Christians are an- 
imated by a contempt for present existence and by confidence in 
immortality.” Press it back further still and listen to the testimony of 
second century Celsus who inveighs against the Christian reliance 
on God and regards this attitude as dangerously contemptuous of 
human achievements. What would have happened to the Romans, 
he asks, if they had followed the command to trust God alone? Would 
they not have been left like the Jews, without a patch of ground to 
call their own, and would they not have been hunted down like 
criminals, like the Christians? Bring it down nearer to our own times 
and notice the Marxists believing that men make history, and regard- 
ing trust in the grace of God as potent a sleeping pill as the hope of 
Heaven; and make it exactly contemporary with us as we read Nikolai 
Hartmann pronouncing that in this recognition of the grace of God 
there is an ultimate antinomy to the ethics of culture with its necessary 
concentration on human effort. And finally, as Richard Niebuhr well 
says, you have the unavailability of Christ’s wisdom to the wise and 
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prudent, its attainability by the simple and by babes, bewildering the 
philosophical leaders of culture and exciting their scorn. It is right 
to say that the tension, if such there be, between religion and the 
Humanities, does not arise wholly from one side. 

There are therefore extremes on both sides, both from the side 
of religion and from that of the Humanities, where the denial by either 
of the worth or even the validity of the other is asserted. The ex- 
tremes we have mentioned from either side may be called the view 
of radical divergence; we have seen it in the thought of Celsus, Gibbon 
and Klausner. From the religious side — even within the historic 
tradition — it can also be found. It can be distilled — but only by 
improper isolation — from the Apostolic writings themselves, in such 
exhortations as ‘Come out from among them and be separate, ard it 
is in response to such that the early and mediaeval monastics flourish- 
ed, though paradoxically enough — and this should be enough to show 
their inner relation — the monasteries themselves became frequently 
the custodians of the cultures from which they had sought to eman- 
cipate themselves. 

There is, however, an extreme at the other end also, issuing in 
what we may call the virtual identification of religion and the Human- 
ities — of Christ and Culture. In this, Christ appears as the great 
hero of human history, and His life and teachings as the greatest 
human achievement. This is neatly summed up in a quotation from 
the Spectator of October 8th, 1954, where the British attitude to re- 
ligion is caricatured thus: “they had come to look on the Christ as a 
sort of amiable elder Brother, whose letters from abroad were worth 
reading’. All who speak too easily of the close relation between 
Christianity and Western Civilization, between the teaching of Jesus 
about the Kingdom of Heaven and democratic institutions, all who, 
so to speak, deify human attainments — ‘glory to man in the highest, 
for man is the measure of things’ — are properly to be included in 
this category. This is to invoke religious forms and religious senti- 
ments to give a sense of the numinous to human enterprise, it is the 
way of the ‘sky-blue idealists’ as Niebuhr calls them — it is from the 
point of view of the Christian faith the supreme idolatry — that of 
the self. 
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Here, then, are the extremes — radical divergence and virtual 
identification. Neither, in the nature of the case, can be satisfactory, 
neither is true to the other side of the tension. Mercifully, however, 
there are alternatives, certain intermediate positions which take up 
their places in the long stretch between the extremes. 

All such intermediary views arise necessarily from the attempt 
to form some sort of synthesis between the opposites we have out- 
lined. 

One of thern sees religion — and from my point of view — Christ 
— as the fulfiller of cultural aspirations; not as the apotheosis but as 
the culmination of present cultures; not the apotheosis of the actual 
but as the culmination and means of realization of the potential. In 
short, He is — from this point of view ‘the Christ above culture’ — the 
expression of the ‘one far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves. As Neibuhr puts it “Christ enters into life from above with 
gifts which human aspiration has not envisioned and which human 
effort cannot attain unless He relates men to a supernatural society 
and a new value-centre. This synthetic type is best represented by 
St. Thomas Aquinas and his followers, but it has many other repre- 
sentatives in both early and modern times.” 

Another type sees religion and the humanities in the relation of 
paradox. This view recognises that man is, so to speak, an amphibious 
creature; that he is neither pure spirit nor totally animal; that perforce 
he must live in two dimensions at once and recognize the validity and 
inescapeableness of each. For such ,the true man must be a frontiers 
man, and he must for ever be crossing the frontier, having by nature 
citizenship on both sides of the border. Here man lives under a double 
authority, that of God and that of society. As such he is subject to 
two moralities, and is a citizen of two worlds which are not only dis- 
continuous but also largely opposed. ‘In the polarity and tension of 
Christ and culture, life must be lived precariously and painfully in 
the hope of a justification which lies beyond history.’ Of this agonising 
polarity which affirms the spiritual and yet dare not deny the material, 
which cannot really digest what the Humanities have to offer and 
yet cannot renounce them, Martin Luther is a great representative. 
(I do not mean to imply, nor do I think it is true, that such must also 
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be predicated of Lutheranism generally — quite apart from the fact 
that many Christians of other allegiances have felt it necessary to con- 


template such a solution. ) 


And finally, there is what might be called the Conversionist solu- 
tion of the relationship we are considering. Here too, there is recog- 
nition of real antithesis in actual fact between religion and the Human- 
ities, between Christ and culture, but it is not regarded as having 
finality or ultimateness. It does not lead either to Christian separation 
from the world of men as one positior. does, and it certainly does not 
lead to mere endurance of the tension in the ho, of a transhistorical 
solution as the last one does. In fact, it sees the relation redemptively, 
and it sees Christ in particular—indeed uniquely and solely — as the 
converter or transformer of man, not apart from his culture and his 
society, but in it. If He is the redeemer at all, He is cosmically su; 
because the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth together’, the 
whole without any exception is the sphere of His redemptive opera- 
tion. Nowhere is this more massively or more magnificently expressed 
than in St. Augustine and particularly in “The City of God’. 

Speaking from the point of view of the Christian religion I should 
regard this attitude as belonging to the central tradition of the Church 
It is at once realistic and comprehensive; it neither identifies nor 
sharply divides. It holds to a radical distinction between the act of 
God in Christ which it regards as central to all history, and man’s 
highest cultural achievement; yet it neither retreats from the world 
nor rejects its institutions and cultures. In its view, Christ is more 
than the representative of the best spiritual resources in humanity, 
and is in fact recreative of them. It sees all culture — all expressions 
of the human spirit — as under God's sovereign will, as taking their 
source from Him, as having achieved a false independence of Him, 
and as unable to achieve their true ends without Him. 

This it does because the world is seen as at once the workshop 
and the poem of God, the products of the workshop and the shape 
of the poem, only being their true selves when the workshop and the 
study are, so to speak under the right management — that is, God's. 
It does not see the human scene as irretrievably evil and thus divorced 


from God, but as perverted good which is capable of being redeemed 
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though not by itself or from within itself. “The conversionist with 
his view of history as the present encounter with God in Christ does 
not live so much in the expectation of a final ending of the world and 
culture, as in awareness of the power of God to transform all things 
by lifting them up to Himself. This is what human culture can be — 
a transformed human life in and to the glory of God.’ Religion — or 
to be more precise, the Christian faith — as the transformer of the 
Humanities — that is the nature of the basic relationship. 


Now here there is a crucial point at issue. Do the Humanities 
admit the need for a transformation of life of the radical kind I have 
mentioned? They cannot but admit the presence of evil, but are they 
— together with religion — prepared to see it as interior to man, or 
will they persist in the virtual fairy-tale that it is merely environ- 
mental? In short, are they prepared to admit the word SIN with all 
the moral culpability which the word implies, or will they take refuge 
in calling it IGNORANCE, for which man can find his own cure? Is 
it Fate or Nemesis that man has to fight with head bloody but un- 
bowed, or an enemy within? Is it true that evil is merely an entity 
outside of man, against which all men of good-will must surely fight? 
Is it true that Man-soul is a beleaguered city and that there are no 
fifth columnists? Is that even a true description of our own inner 
experiences—or is it not more true ‘that the good that I would, I do not, 
and the evil that I would not, that I do?’ Evil works in a more sub- 
terranean, ambiguous way than some humanists suppose; it may be 
eating into the soul of a man who does nothing overtly evil at all. 
The extroverted humanist may suppose that he has only to tackle the 
evil in his environment, but the more serious danger may be within 
him. A talk published in the Listener entitled “The strange Face of 
Evil” has this very interesting passage: 

If we reject the humanist’s belief that, while their environment is bad, 
men themselves, or at any rate, some men, are naturally good, we do 
not have to accept the opposite belief that men are naturally bad. Freud 
has taught us that our deeper urges are strangely ambivalent, ready to 
spend themselves on love or hate, altruism or destruction. The great 
tragic heroes of history are morally ambiguous because there is a moral 
ambiguity about all those great passions without which nothing much 
can be achieved. Even love can be greedy and destructive. Man’s 
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natural dispositions are neither good nor bad but ambiguous — capable 
of coming to fruition in a good or evil way. 

Only if that essential ambiguity is recognized both by religion 
and the Humanities can there be any relationship capable of fruition. 
Given that agreement there really is the widest possible field of com- 
mon life for both religion and the Humanities. In that case, if the 
Humanities are in the arena of life, that is where religion must be too. 
Rejection of the Humanities by religion would be rejection of God's 
sphere of operation. It would be an abandonment of the battlefield 
which would be as selfish as it is un-Apostolic. Negation or Affirma- 
tion of the created order in which the Humanities move — what is the 
religious choice to be? At the risk of over-simplification, I submit 
that for the Christian there really is no choice. No one in modern 
times has put this better than F. D. Maurice, who together with 
William Temple, I would put at the top of tis approach. Writing 
once to his mother he summed it up in this way: 


God tells us, ‘in Him’, that is in Christ, ‘I have created all things whether 
they be in heaven or on earth.’ Christ is the head of every man. Some 
men believe this; some men disbelieve it. Those men who disbelieve it 
‘walk after the flesh’. They do not believe this, and therefore they do 
not act on this belief . . . But though tens of hundreds of thousands of 
men live after the flesh, yea, though every man in the world were so 
living, we are forbidden by Christian ttuth and the Catholic Church to 
call this the real state of men. The truth is that every man is in Christ, 
except he were joined to Christ he could not think, breathe or live a 
single hour . . . the sin of the Church — the horrible apostacy of the 
Church has consisted in denying its own function, which is to proclaim 
to men their spiritual condition, the eternal foundation on which it rests, 
the manifestation which has been made of it by the birth, death, resur- 
rection and ascension of the Son of God, and the gift of the Spirit. 


Thus humbly to seek to re-orientate the human spirit, this is the 
task of religion and this the basis of its relationship. This is the central 
affirmation of the Christian Faith - AND THE WORD BECAME 
FLESH .. . and in so doing and in all that follows, recreated the 
human sphere. It brings a ladder down from Heaven to Earth, and 
using the forms of Earth — and these surely are the Humanities — 
now transformed and liberated, it provides the way back from Earth to 
Heaven. Here is the potential — the amazing potential of all we call 
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the Humanities. Here indeed, and because of God's entrance into 
History as incarnate in Christ, is God speaking, though we may not 
recognise His accents — otherwise there would be no poetry. Here 
indeed God is at work, though we may not see His signature. And 
of course, as we have really known all the time, when we consciously 
think about it, the greatest exponents of the Humanities, have always 
known this. For Virgil, the City of Rome was an image of the Ideal 
City, and he envisaged the real by means of the image; Dante's vision 
came to him through his love for Beatrice, the natural being a mirror 
of the supernatural; Keats perceived the beauty of eternity bodied 
forth in a finite urn, and Wordsworth saw it in the beauty of nature. 
This is the way of Redeemed Affirmation. It is the Christian way. 
I can truly think of no more perfect expression of this, nor more 
fitting a conclusion than the words of the wonderful Sanctus of the 
Church's Liturgy which truly links earth and heaven, relates trans- 
cendence and immanence, nature and supernature, God and man: 
“Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company 
of Heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious name, evermore prais- 
ing Thee and saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of Thy glory: Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most High.” 








The Writer As A Rebel 


—Hungary’s Experience— 


by 





“The writer's revolt is built into the Communist system, because sooner or later 
he must discover that he is not allowed to function as a writer, but only as a 
propogandist.” Is the Hungarian revolution — sparked by writers — part of a 
mounting wave of intellectual disenchantment with Communism? 





I first met P. at a party in Budapest some seven years ago. A hand- 
some man in his late thirties, he was one of Hungary's outstanding 
intellectuals—a writer, a critic, editor-in-chief of a major publishing 
house. As I soon discovered, he was also a man of catholic literary 
tastes and merciless wit. 

In the weeks that followed, our discussions continued at his 
offices. Or, rather, it was a monologue, for I listened and he talked of 
literature and the men who made it. He had met some of the writers 
in England, where he found wartime refuge, and he had seemingly 
read everything worth reading, whether American, English, French 
or Soviet. He spoke of books and their authors with blunt candour, 
but if he found fault with the Russians, being a devoted Communist, 
he reserved his harshest comments for the Americans. 

The last time I saw him, we agreed that I would call him the 
next day to arrange for another session. As usual, I telephoned the 
office and asked for P. There was a moment's hesitation, and the girl 
finally said, “What was that name again?” I repeated it. “I'm sorry,” 
said the girl, “we have no one here by that name.” My reactions must 
have been slow that day. I laughed and said, “Surely you haven't 
forgotten the name of your own chief editor.” “There’s no one named 
P. in this office,” the girl said with finality. “Our chief editor is K.” 

Thus, to borrow George Orwell's terminology, my friend had 
overnight become an un-person, un-writer and un-editor. Later, the 
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grapevine brought me the word that P. had been arrested, tried 
secretly on charges of subversion, and imprisoned. His parents were 
not allowed to communicate with him, or even to learn where he was 
being held, and it was a full year before a Secret Police agent brought 
them a brief note from their son. P. wrote that he was well, and needed 
nothing. The parents were permitted to copy the note, but not to 
keep it. 

Over the years, I lost track of P. But just the other day I picked 
up a copy of a Budapest newspaper, and found in it a denunciation 
of P., the disclosure that he had taken part in the revolution last 
October, and a hint that he had escaped from Hungary. If that is so, 
the West is all the richer for it. 

> * . 


In fact, I thought of my friend when I first heard of the Hungarian 
revolution. For, suddenly, I realized that all along P. had been to me 
a symbol of the fierce and unresolvable conflict between Communism 
and the writer. The Communists may argue that they have reduced 
illiteracy and put a book into every pair of calloused hands. All this 
is true. But the Communists deliberately confuse literacy with culture, 
and the fact remains that Communism-in-power is profoundly anti- 
intellectual. It demands total conformity, even when the Party line 
shifts from A to Z and back again. Such conformity no writer—not even 
a Communist like P.—could long offer. For the raw materials in a 
writer's hands include not only words but, even more importantly, 
ideas. To be worth his calling, a writer must be able to juggle ideas as 
he pleases, and come to his conclusions freely. Potentially, each writer 
is a rebel, and literature withers when all its makers are forced to 
write in step. 

Many writers the world over had found in Communism their 
own dreams. Even more of them—especially in the Communist 
countries—succumbed to fear, or bribery, or the illusion of power. I 
met many of them at the Writers’ Club in Budapest, well-fed, well- 
groomed men who lived in State-provided villas and commuted in 
State-provided cars. I thought I saw in them no hunger for ideas, 
for the Party provided both the ideas and the forms, and who could 
possibly afford to be a non-conformist when those who conformed 
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most ably could hope for the rich Kossuth Prize or the still richer 
Stalin Prize? 

I now know that I had been misled—by the slick appearance, 
the glib talk, and the grey uniformity of writing—and that a spark of 
non-conformism had been there all along. If and when a full story of 
the Hungarian revolution can be compiled, I think it will show that 
it was the writers who fanned this spark to bright flames—just as the 
writers of Tzarist Russia fanned to life the revolutions of 1917, the 
Chinese writers helped to bring about the revolution that ousted the 
Kuomintang, and, more recently, the writers of Poland supplied the 
ideas and the ardour which were the motive power of the so-called 
“Gomulka Revolution”. What follows then is not only the story of 
the Hungarian writer, but also that of the writer as an eternal rebel. 

The Hungarian Revolution was born long before its bloody 
christening in the evening of October 23, 1956. It had its beginnings 
in 1953, at increasingly stormy meetings of the Writers’ Federation, 
meetings of which one usually learned by listening to the angry echoes 
in the Party press. In March, 1955, or some nineteen months before 
the “October Revolution”, the Communist Central Committee in 
Budapest found it necessary to pass a resolution denouncing “certain 
writers, including Communists, who have forgotten that . . . they 
can create works of lasting value only by supporting the aims of our 
Party.” It accused them of being “over-powered by pessimism and 
disillusion” and of disseminating “bourgeois distortions of the new 
life”. It is obvious, the Party said bluntly, that “these symptoms betray 
not a literary movement, but a political attack on the people's de- 
mocracy.” This was strong language, and it was made stronger by 
the threat to employ the “State Security organs” (Secret Police). 

Yet, the writers were obdurate. Eight months passed, and the 
Party had to launch another attack on the men of letters. The writers, 
it cried, had ignored the Central Committee resolution. In fact, at 
the meetings of the Writers’ Federation, they were “repeating 
bourgeois slanders about the living standards of the worker and the 
peasant”, criticising Party and State leaders, and, worst of all, acting 
in organized groups and circulating memoranda challenging the 
Party's right to tell the writer how or what to write, or even its right 
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to discipline the disobedient. “The most dangerous, the most open and 
the best organized form of Right-Wing opportunism at this moment,” 
the Party said in December, 1955, “will be found in literature. Some 
Communist writers have organized factions to propagate petty 
bourgeois ideas in politics and literature . 

The Party's problem lay in the fact that the writers it was de- 
nouncing as “petty bourgeois slanderers” were not petty bourgeois at 
all, but its own favourite proletarian children. Among them were Tibor 
Dery, the novelist, and Zoltan Zelk, the poet, both of whom had won 
a stack of Kossuth Prizes; Tamas Aczel, the young writer awarded 
the Stalin Prize in 1952; Gyula Hay, the Kossuth Prize-winner for 
playwriting; Tibor Meray, the young and fanatical Communist journal- 
ist, whose savage reports from North Korea won for him a Korean 
decoration and a Kossuth award, and many, many others. These men 
were not subversives; most of them were the products and the bene- 
ficiaries of Communism, members of the new aristocracy in a classless 
society. The Party purged a few of them as an object lesson, but no 
Party leader could have possibly considered destroying all of them. 

By last summer, the writers were in open and defiant revolt. They 
rejected much of the Party's dictation, and when the Party appointed 
an obscure hack to head the Writers’ Federation, its members simply 
tossed him out. By now, their literary output featured merciless 
satires of the claims, thought, officials and mores of the Communists. 
The public loved it, to the point where the Party did not dare to 
supress a play (“The Cucumber Tree”) that reduced its village policy 
to the terms of Orwell’s Animal Farm. And when the Petofi Circle, 
an organization of students and intellectuals, burst into life, it was 
the writers who made it the political power it became. Meetings of 
the Petofi Circle almost invariably became mass meetings, and at 
them, side by side with Mrs. Laszlo Rajk, emotionally denouncing the 
Party bosses for having murdered her husband, once himself a Party 
leader, there now stood writers hurling passionate words of freedom 
and reform into the ears of students, white-collar workers and Army 
officers. The grapevine then carried the message throughout Hungary. 

7 - * 


October 23, 1956, dawned warm and sunny. It carried no warning 
of trouble save for a student demonstration planned for the afternoon 
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to pay honour to the four-day-old “Gomulka Revolution” in Poland. 
It is perhaps symbolic that the first stop the demonstrators made was 
before the statue of a poet, Sandor Petofi, and it is equally symbolic 
that he died a hundred odd years ago in another Hungarian revolu- 
tion that the Russians helped to crush. At the next stop, before a 
memorial for a Polish general who also fought in the revolution of 
1848, the vast crowd was addressed by Peter Veres, the famous 
“peasant” writer and one-time Minister in a Communist Cabinet. The 
loudspeakers were defective, and only a few could hear him. But this, 
in some ways, was a Peter Veres Day, for just a few hours later this 
bemoustached, sun-bronzed man in peasant boots and a peasant’s 
black “Sunday” suit led a platoon of writers at a historic meeting in 
the parliament building. While a crowd of 200,000 in the square 
outside howled for Imre Nagy, inside the writers huddled around 
Nagy trying to infuse him with the courage and the fire needed by a 
revolutionary leader. And when Nagy finally appeared on a balcony 
to address the vast throng in one of the most dramatic scenes of our 
day, at his elbow stood another writer, Tamas Aczel. 

It is not my purpose to re-tell here the story of the “October 
Revolution”. But this much must be said: the students gave the 
revolution its early passion and vitality; the workers, who came in 
when the bloodshed began, supplied its muscle and stamina; but it 
was the writers who gave it ideas, direction, coherence, and often 
leadership. At the height of the revolution, other men took over the 
command because they knew how to ambush an enemy column. But 
whenever one questioned the young people on the prospects for 
tomorrow, they always looked to the men and ideas of the Writers’ 
Federation and the Petofi Circle. In those days, the Federation's 
offices were the brave heart and the brain of the revolution. 


When the Soviet tanks rolled in on November 4, 1956, to put 
down the revolt, some of the writers fled. Tamas Aczel escaped to 
Vienna via Yugoslavia. Pal Ignotus, another writer in the revolution, 
fled to England, and there wrote, with a strange detachment, of the 
seven years he spent in a Secret Police cell on faked charges and of 
the horrifying primitive tortures used to break a man’s body and spirit. 
He was joined in London by Tibor Meray, who was to become an 
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editor of a magazine projected by the writers-in-exile. George Lukacs, 
a veteran Communist, a biographer of Balzac, and perhaps Hungary's 
most distinguished intellectual, sought refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy 
in Budapest, and was kidnapped by the Russians as soon as he left it. 

Some writers were gone, but the majority stayed, and remained 
defiant. Two months after the Russians had taken over in Hungary, 
the Writers’ Federation was still demanding free elections and the 
removal of the Soviet troops. The next act was as predictable as the 
final act in a Greek tragedy. In January, 1957, the Soviet-backed 
regime of Janos Kadar dissolved the Writers’ Federation and the 
Journalists’ Union as “hotbeds of reaction”. That done, it began to 
round up the dangerous men of letters. If Kadar and his sponsors 
earn no other fame, they will have earned it for this: in the twentieth 
century and with the whole world for a witness, they have taken a 
culturally advanced nation and summarily chopped down a genera- 
tion of writers. Never before has this been attempted. 

. . . 


The writers of Hungary may be destroyed, but the significant fact 
remains: through much of the Red world, the writer is in revolt 
against Communism. In Poland, the writers and journalists have been 
so vocal that the highest Soviet leaders found it necessary to denounce 
them. Rumblings on a smaller scale have been heard in Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, China and the Soviet Union itself. The fact is 
that a second great wave of intellectual disenchantment with Com- 
munism is now mounting, but this time it includes men who have been 
practitioners of Communism on its native soil. It is not the Koestlers, 
the Silones, the Wrights, the Sartres, the Spenders—all outsiders 
beguiled by the utopia in an alien land—but the insiders, such as 
Poland’s Adam Waczyk, East Germany's Willi Bredel, or Hungary's 
Aczel, Hay and Zelk who have now exposed their disillusionment. 

The reasons why a Koestler would turn Red, and then bitterly 
anti-Red, are complex. The reasons why an Aczel, a Stalin prize- 
winner, would rebel are relatively simple. As he himself explained 
in an anguished statement after his escape, he had gradually dis- 
covered that the Party expected him to stop being not only a creative 
writer, but even an honest one. He found that he was expected to 
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coat the distress and corruption around him with gilt; to laud what 
he wanted to assail; and to make those he considered villainous his 
heroes. Although he did not spell this out himself, his real complaint 
was that while he regarded himself as a writer, free to tell the truth as 
he saw it with the writer's imaginative eye, the Party regarded him as 
a propagandist who was to do its bidding without doubt and without 
question. For the fact is that while the Communists in Moscow, 
Prague or Peking lament the lack of greatness in their writers, they 
do not really care. What they need is competent craftsmen, proletarian 
hucksters who can sell the ever-changing Party line as the American 
hucksters sell deodorants or corn flakes. Boris Gorbatov, the Stalin 
prize-winner, once told me in Tokyo this story of Mikhail Sholokhov, 
perhaps the only great author the Soviet Union has produced. As his 
novels exposed more and more of the sordidness of life, Sholokhov 
fell into disfavour with the Party. Angry and discouraged, he then 
retired to the country and went on one of the most monumental drunks 
in the history of writing. “We tried to talk sense into him,” Gorbatov 
said, “but he just wouldn't listen to us.” And while Sholokhov was 
drowning his anguish in vodka, such authors as Gorbatov himself 
rose to the top with works that followed the Party formula but were 
painfully untalented. Sholokhov’s binge, incidentally, lasted until the 
famous Twentieth Party Congress, at which Nikita Khruschev de- 
nounced Stalin, and Sholokhov was permitted to denounce his detract- 
ors in the Soviet Writers’ Union. He has since done some writing, but 
the deterioration is plain: the stuff may be what the Party ordered, but 
one would seek in vain in it for signs of the old power or distinction. 


It has become customary in the past year to blame Stalin for the 
bankruptcy of culture under the Red flag. “You know,” the saying 
goes, “he was an anti-intellectual!” This may well be so. But the fact 
is that Stalin did not create the role of a literary carpenter for the 
writer. Even before Stalin, the line had been laid down by Lenin. And 
more than that, according to the logic of history, there could be no 
other role for a writer in a rigidly disciplined State and Party. A 
Communist State can no more allow an author to write freely than it 
could permit free elections or the emergence of rival parties. The 
writer's revolt is built into the Communist system, because sooner 
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or later he must discover that he is not allowed to function as a writer, 
but only as a propagandist. In Hungary, the revolt came earlier 
because the independent spirit had not yet been fully crushed, and 
because the nation lies on the edge of Western culture. But I am 
convinced that inevitably the writer must also rebel in other areas 
of the Communist world. 

The chances of such a rebellion must be enhanced as the Com- 
munist parties everywhere retreat from the all-too-brief political thaw. 
If the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow in February, 1956, 
seemed to promise an era of some intellectual freedom, this forecast 
can now be revised. In recent months, congresses of the Ukrainian 
and Armenian writers savagely denounced the freer spirits among 
their members, and reaffirmed the thesis that there is no art but as 
the Party sees it. Two new books, Dudintsev’s “Not by Bread Alone” 
and Granin’s “Personal Opinion,” have been attacked for the heretical 
suggestion that the Soviet system was destroying men’s creative 
genius and creating a new and all-powerful class of cautious Party 
bureaucrats. (Dudintsey was compelled to withdraw his novel “for 
revision”, an action less drastic than that of the painter A. Plastov 
who had apparently destroyed a picture after it had been criticised 
for its unfaithfulness to “Socialist realism”. And Dimitri Shepilov, 
moved from the Foreign Ministry to the over-all control of Com- 
munist culture, early in March reminded the congress of Soviet 
painters that Soviet art could grow and develop “correctly” only if 
it is led by the Party. 

In the bad old days of Stalinism, a veteran Communist named 
Jacob Berman combined control of the Polish Secret Police with 
supervision of the nation’s cultural life. The thaw, and Gomulka, 
forced him out last Fall. But the pattern has not changed. Early this 
year, the man put in charge of cultural life in Hungary was Ferenc 
Muennich, deputy premier and police general. Muennich is a straw 
in the Red winds, and one that should make most rebellious writers 
jittery. My guess, though, is that if they live long enough, they will 
win out. Both history and logic are on the writer's side. 
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On June 8, 1950 Professor A. L. Burt of the University of Minnesota 
delivered his presidential address to his fellow members of the Canadian His- 
torical Association. In it he exhorted Canadian historians to escape from the 
confining, self-imposed limits of purely Canadian history and to view the prob- 
lems with which they are concerned within the broad horizons of the history 
of the British Empire and Commonwealth. The intervening years have pro- 
duced slight evidence that many of his stay-at-home auditors have responded 
to the invitation. Apparently Canadian historians must cross an ocean or move 
south of the border if they are to catch sight of the imperial vision, and must 
remain abroad if they desire to pursue it. In 1906 the thirty-two year old 
Cephas D. Allin, a graduate of the University of Toronto, returned to Kingston 
after spending a number of years teaching and studying in the United States, 
Germany, and Great Britain. He eked out an existence for one year as tutor 
of history at Queen’s while he completed and saw through the press of the 
British Whig his admirable Early Federation Movement of Australia, now almost 
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forgotten in Canada but still familiar to Australian scholars as an oft-cited and 
occasionally read classic in its field. Apparently republican Minneapolis pro- 
vided a more congenial atmosphere than loyalist Kingston for those who desired 
to cultivate such interests for, in 1907, Allin left Queen’s to join the newly 
organized political science department at the University of Minnesota. There 
he devoted the remaining two decades of his life to a study of colonial problems. 
Allin had been dead for three years when, in 1930, A. L. Burt left the headship 
of the University of Alberta history department to join that of the University 
of Minnesota. Burt had first been introduced to imperial studies by H. E. Eger- 
ton when he went to Oxford after his graduation from the University of Toronto. 
His Imperial Architects (1913) is the fruit of this early interest. Upon his return 
to Canada his scholarly interests narrowed into the more traditional Canadian 
themes, his rediscovery of the broader horizons occurring on the midwest 
American campus. Seemingly some of the seed scattered there by Allin had 
fallen upon fertile ground. A point which later will appear significant might 
be noted here. The tradition established by Allin that lectures on imperial 
problems be given by the political science department has been retained at the 
University of Minnesota. Burt, therefore, has not given regular courses of 
lectures in his rediscovered field of interest. 


With some notable exceptions, such as Alexander Brady's Democracy in 
the Dominions, the works of resident Canadian scholars which touch on imperial 
affairs seem to suggest that their authors have not as yet adjusted to their nation’s 
present international status. Beyond our borders our sovereign independence 
is normally recognized. Even President Nasser’s misgivings were confined, 
apparently, to a single regiment. These writers, nevertheless, seem unaware 
that there are themes in imperial history that can be explored apart from that 
overworked pair, the struggle for responsible government and the evolution of 
dominion status. The flogging of these defunct donkeys must surely produce only 
diminishing rewards. Possibly much of the indifference which Canadians have 
displayed toward imperial problems can be traced to a revulsion from the tradi- 
tional presentation of the imperial factor in Canadian history. It might also be 
noted that some of that small minority of Canadians who have concerned them- 
selves with the affairs of their fellow subjects of Her Majesty in other sections of 
the globe have been charged by a few of their nationalist compatriots with har- 
bouring reactionary, un-Canadian sentiments. Just as Americans can now dis- 
play scholarly interest in the activities of the overseas Britons without being 
branded Tories a similar change in the popular attitudes is becoming evident 
north of the border. The number of articles dealing with current problems in 
various sections of the Empire appearing in recent issues of the Queen’s Quarterly 
illustrates the fact that many of the world’s trouble spots are, or have been, 
within its bounds. Some knowledge of British imperial policy is now becoming 
necessary for all who strive to understand the international news of the day. 
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Academics, however, are conservative fellows. Although Professor F. H. 
Underhill in his The British Commonwealth; An Experiment in Co-operation 
among Nations, a book slight only in bulk and stimulating in content, has de- 
parted from the traditional, respectably conventional themes which have hitherto 
characterized the scholarly segment of his writings, it is significant that an 
American insitution must be credited with providing the motivation for its 
production. He was invited by the Commonwealth Studies Centre of Duke 
University to give the first group of a series of lectures to be delivered at that 
institution by visitors from the various Commonwealth countries. 

The failure of Professor Burt to gain converts through his appeal has 
heightened the interest in the publication of his own Evolution of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth From the American Revolution. The present writer 
regrets that he must confess to a feeling that the author has failed to provide 
many glimpses of the broad horizons, the illumination of the problems facing 
one section of the Empire by reference to developments elsewhere. In spite of 
the stress which he has laid on the continuing role of the United States in the 
development of the Commonwealth idea — the “From” in his title was deliber- 
ately chosen — and the attention he has paid to the too frequently neglected 
Irish aspect, the book remains merely a superior example of the traditional 
survey of British Empire history enlivened by a sprightly presentation unusual 
in larger works on this topic. Although he was not as exclusively concerned 
with the activities of the emigrant Britons as was C. E. Carrington in his 
The British Overseas: Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers, an earlier postwar 
publication in the field, Burt, as he explained in his foreword, aimed to present 
the evolution as an organic whole, keeping the details of the internal history 
of the various sections of the Empire at a minimum. He has accomplished 
this task. The question arises whether the author was aiming at the right target. 


It is true that he has adopted the most obvious means of securing unity for 
his work. The fact that practically all successful histories of the Empire and 
Commonwealth have followed the same principle constitutes a strong precedent. 
Paul Knaplund is one of the few authors who has attempted to compress a fair 
amount of the domestic history of the principal sections of the Empire into a 
one-volume survey. Although his British Empire, 1815-1939 has enjoyed de- 
served popularity as a college text the wealth of domestic detail concerning the 
component units of the Empire has detracted from the impression of unity which 
is to be desired even in text books. 

Surely the time is ripe for another attempt at a different aproach. We are 
accustomed to view the remarkable sequence of events which permitted the 
British to settle and conquer such a large portion of the earth’s surface and to 
trace the subsequent relationships of settlers, administrators and indigenous 
inhabitants among themselves and between their territories and the metropolitan 
authorities largely from the vantage point of London. Could the story be 
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narrated coherently from the shifting vantage point of the various peripheral 
regions? Admittedly such an approach imposes a far more difficult task upon 
the author. The task of achieving temporary sympathetic identification with 
the varied, often conflicting, views of significant communities in the various 
regions presents a major challenge to an individual, while composite author- 
ship representing these divergent views does not provide a satisfactory alter- 
native. Not even with the most skillful editorial work would such a project 
provide the synthesis which would result from the successful completion of a 
tour de force. 


The impact upon and the reaction to British administration by the Asians, 
Africans, other aboriginals, and non-British Europeans, both established Boers 
and Canadiens and more recent immigrants, should be considered worthy of 
study on their own account. Too frequently the activities of these people, who 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the population of the Empire-Com- 
monwealth, are treated as complicating factors in the narrative of how the 
Britons overseas and at home worked out a satisfactory modus vivendi. In this 
respect a comparison of the bibliographies of Burt's Evolution of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth and Brady’s Democracy in the Dominions is most 
revealing. Both are merely selections of suggested readings, but the nature of 
the selections seems symptomatic of the different approach of the two authors. 
The readers of Burt’s book, to whom the seamless side of British imperial policy 
has been presented, will find few mirrors directed towards the other side of the 
cloth in the works of the authors to whom they are referred, almost all of 
whom treat their subjects from the same London-based vantage point. As might 
be expected from his Canadian background, his references to the works of 
English-speaking Canadian authors provide a notable exception to this general 
charge, but no French Canadian and, a still graver omission, no Indian name 
appears on the list. Surely any student attempting to understand the present 
Commonwealth should be directed at least to that product of a sojourn in His 
Majesty’s prisons, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s The Discovery of India, 
and possibly to K. M. Panikkar’s recent Asia and Western Dominance. Over a 
quarter of a century of fruitful research is neglected in referring to no work 
by an individual on Australia more recent than W. K. Hancock's Australia 
(1980). The main text of Jan H. Hofmeyr’s South Africa is also over a quarter 
of a century old and its brilliant, liberal author was so untypical an Afrikaner 
as to become a serious liability to his political allies toward the end of his life. 
Books by Cornelius W. de Kiewiet are mentioned but this Rotterdam-born former 
resident of the Union has made his home in the United States since 1929. His 
major works on South Africa, therefore, sound as they are, can hardly be said 
to reflect the present attitude of South African scholarship. 


A similar lack of familiarity with the work of scholars resident in the 
peripheral areas of the Commonwealth seems characteristic of most authors of 
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the traditional surveys of imperial history. Their work has been based upon 
monographs done by Britons and Americans who, in turn, have based their 
work largely on Colonial Office records which frequently report the situation 
through British eyes and, in any case, are subjected to British interpretations 
in the form of added Colonial Office minutes. How refreshing, therefore, was 
the bibliography of Democracy in the Dominions, a study of what was distinctive 
rather than common in the political evolution of the Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, and South Africans. In it are listed a rich collection of 
monographs and articles in which Dominion scholars discuss events and prob- 
lems of their own countries. The very nature of the approach adopted by 
the University of Toronto professor forced him to depend upon the work of 
these people, all too frequently neglected beyond their own borders. 

One recent publication by an author resident in Australia does appear in 
Burt's bibliography. It is a production worthy of comment. Although imperial 
histo-y has been even more unfashionable as a field of research in Australian 
academic circles than it has been in Canadian, Dr. C. H. Currey of the Sydney 
Teachers’ College has written a two-volume British Commonwealth since 1815. 
As the work was designed as a text for the upper forms of the Australian 
secondary school system one may understand why it has attracted scant attention 
in Canada. The discovery of the fact that an Australian author believes that the 
essential features of the history of the “Senior Dominion” can be compressed 
into eighteen pages (including a full page map) of the 447 pages devoted to 
“The United Kingdom, Countries of the Commonwealth, and the Republican 
of Ireland” might shock some Canadians. A commendable feature of Currey’s 
work is the stress he has laid on the development of the “Non-Self-Governing 
Territories of the Crown” to which he has devoted his second volume. In view 
of the paucity of works dealing with this field this volume is far more valuable 
than its companion. It should be better known in this country. 

It is noteworthy that Burt, in writing for the American market, assumes 
that his readers have had no prior introduction into the mysteries of British history 
and institutions. What would attract such people to the study of British Empire 
history? The increase in the number of American universities and college offer- 
ing courses in the subject during the past few years testifies to a spread of 
interest. Though attractive, the suggestion that draft-weary, tax-burdened 
Americans are interested in discovering how the British established a world 
empire and discharged the duties of a world policeman with such relatively 
slight expenditure in men and money must be discarded. Rather the interest 
seems to be a reflection of the growing awareness of the fact that the era of 
western domination of the world is at an end, and that one of the most satis- 
factory introductions to the history of the non-western majority of the world’s 
population is through a study of the British Empire, a vehicle which promises 
to lead from the vaguely familiar to the unfamiliar, and to touch all sections of 


the globe. 
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A similar awareness is now becoming apparent among that portion of 
Canadian youth who attend universities. Although for a Canadian an approach 
to Commonwealth history laying the stress upon the developments in the other 
dominions of European settlement is of considerable value in helping to place 
the domestic problems of his country in a better perspective, the study of the 
impact of the expanding Europeans upon the darker-skinned races and of their 
reaction thereto has a greater current significance. The unique value of Empire- 
Commonwealth history is that it treats with this problem while it also traces the 
evolution of the one institution which, at the present moment, includes European 
and non-European nations in a voluntary relationship approximating equality. 
At a time when the bridges between our western world and the East are so 
rare it is the height of folly for Canadians to neglect the study of one with which 
we have been associated and one concerning which even many of our public 
leaders seem to harbour many misconceptions. 


The history-making events which have in the past decade transformed the 
Commonwealth demand a similar drastic change in the writing of its history. 
The new approach should recognize that the expansion of Britain is merely a 
part of the expansion of Europe. Normally this fact is recognized by the 
author or lecturer in British Empire history in the opening chapters or lectures 
dealing with early exploration and settlement. It is then forgotten, save for 
explanations forced upon him by accounts of colonial wars or of the difficulties 
encountered in establishing satisfactory administrations in conquered territories, 
until, at a much later date, the scramble for territories in the late nineteenth 
century is dealt with. Surely in an account of a world-straddling empire ample 
opportunities can be found to introduce references to the colonial problems of 
other powers. Thus, during the account of the American Revolution some 
reference could be made to the relationship between metropolitan Spain and her 
American possessions. The description of the work of Lord Lugard in central 
Africa or Lord Cromer in Egypt could be contrasted with that of France's great 
man of Africa, Marshal Lyautey. 


As the authors of the traditional surveys have complained, with justice, 
that their vast field confronts the writer with more material than can be mastered 
in a lifetime, the suggestion that they should enlarge their field of interests still 
further might appear unrealistic. Nothing can be more unrealistic, however, 
than presenting an account of the development of a particular section of the 
Empire while neglecting to mention the alternative methods of colonial ad- 
ministration which were being employed in the French, Belgian, Portuguese or 
Dutch territories which might adjoin it. The recruitment of Mozambique labour 
for South Africa and the problems associated with the relationship of the Togo- 
land trust territory with Ghana provide two recent examples. Fortunately a 
number of good regional histories are now appearing which should simplify 
the task of acquiring an adequate knowledge of comparative colonial practices. 
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Two of these might be mentioned. D. G. E. Hall’s A History of South East Asia 
deals with an area now very much in the news which before the Second World 
War had no generally accepted designation. The author is a professor at the 
University of London. He thus represents the older tradition of a European 
author writing about other sections of the world, although he notes in his in- 
troduction that a growing number of works by native authors are now becoming 
available including the latest book of K. M. Panikkar mentioned earlier. An 
intermediate stage is represented by the authors of A Short History of the West 
Indies. J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock are Professor of History and Vice-Principal 
respectively of the University College of the West Indies, scholars trained else- 
where turning out local histories while introducing the youth of the region to 
the mysteries of the craft. When it is remembered that European settlers have 
lived in the West Indies for more than four and a half centures it seems remark- 
able that this book can be described as the first attempt to treat the history of all 
the Indies as a whole and with the islands as the centre of interest. With the 
recent establishment of a number of new colonial university colleges we may 
expect the publications of a number of previously neglected regional themes. 


The greater stress now being placed on the roles of the non-European ele- 
ments in the shaping of imperial history forces the would-be expositor to 
become a Jack-of-all disciplines. The knowledge of politics-cum-economics, 
which suffices for many practioners in other fields of history, is inadequate 
for today’s Commonwealth man. As Sir Ivor Jennings has demonstrated so 
pleasantly and so convincingly in his recent Approach to Self-Government, even 
the constitutionalist, long cloistered in his law library, must now acquire on- 
the-spot familiarity of the regions and peoples with which he is dealing. To 
understand and explain the development of problems of the primitive peoples 
and plural societies which abound in the Empire its historian must learn of the 
sociologist, anthropologist, and student of comparative religions. Preferably 
he should be able to use the concepts and knowledge of these disciplines without 
employing their jargons, an accomplishment recently achieved by P. D. Curtin 
in his Two Jamaicas: The Role of Ideas in a Tropical Colony, 1830-1865. D. E. 
Apter’s The Gold Coast in Transition, on the other hand, provides an example of 
some first-rate material being buried under jargon and a superfluous stress upon 
sociological concepts. 

A mass of material dealing with various sections of the Empire and Com- 
monwealth is now coming out. British scholars are contributing a share. An 
increasing amount will be coming from non-Europeans. Still more numerous 
are the productions of the Americans who, with their characteristic energy, and 
supported by generous travel grants, are visiting the regions which we still 
persist in regarding as distant, and are probing into their newly opened archives. 

Is British Commonwealth history to go the way of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica passing into the control of American scholarship? Some Canadians like 
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to believe that we, as a people, possess unique qualifications for the task of 
interpreting the West to India and other former colonial nations. They point 
to our abstinence from any conscious partic!pation in colonial administration, 
(a proposition which, possibly, could be vouched for by our colonial wards on 
the reservations and in the North West Territories), and a tradition of peaceful 
emancipation from colonial tutelage. A product of such a background should 
also be able to weigh and evaluate the cases of the apolog’sts for Downing 
Street, the anti-imperialist Westerner, and the strident claims of the recently 
emancipated natives, voicing the pent-up grievances of generations of exploita- 
tion. More serious study has to be done in this field and it is desirable that it 
be done in this country. In the coming years the non-Europeans will be assum- 
ing roles of increasing importance on the world stage. Both as Canadians and 
as Caucasians we shall have to undertake a reappraisal of those points on which 
our pride and our humility respectively dominate. The broader horizons pro- 
vided by a knowledge of the many sides which each imperial question possesses 
should help us in framing the decisions which we shall have to make in the 
future. The new Commonwealth demands a new history. Its production would 
be a more positive contribution to Commonwealth affairs than have been most 
Canadian contributions in the past. 
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Painting a War 
ARTIST AT WAR. By Charles Comfort. 


Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. 187. 
$4.95. 


As an artist in the Canadian War Re- 
cords of the first World War, I have often 
been asked how the paintings compare with 
the records of the second World War. In 
1917 when the war records department was 
organized, official art was still very aca- 
demic, and it was fortunate for us that Paul 
Konody, art critic of The Observer, was 
appointed in an advisory capacity to the 
Canadian War Records. About the only 
war paintings to consider as a precedent 
were the large canvases of the Franco 
Prussian War by Aimé Morot, de Neuville 
and others, very realistic and competent 
painting. In the meantime conditions of 
warfare had changed, modern weapons, the 
machine gun, in particular, kept armies 
much farther apart, the earlier composition 
depending on masses of cavalry engaged in 
hand-to-hand fighting had to change to 
battlefields that spread over miles of country 
and beyond the range of vision. 

A number of large canvases were com- 
missioned, many of them of subjects that 
were only subsidiary to the war; “Physical 
Training at Witley”, “Canadian Foresters 
at Windsor Park”, “Cookhouse at Witley 
Camp”, and other compositions of minor 
importance. The old type of heroic battle 
pictures mostly cooked up in studios soon 
gave way to forms of art that better ex- 
pressed modern warfare. Such harsh and un- 
sentimental canvases as Wyndham Lewis’ 
“Canadian Gunpit”, Paul Nash’s “Void”, 
W. Roberts’ “Gas Attack”, with an em- 
phasis on line and movement, broke away 
from all the old conventions. Varley’s work 
was more realistic in “For What?” and 
“Some Day the People Will Return”, a 
smashed up French Cemetery. Here was 
dull sodden mess of war as it appeared 
to the men who had seen two or three 
years of it. 

“Canadians Opposite Lens”, Augustus 
John’s large composition of which only 
the cartoon was completed is probably the 





most impressive work produced for the 
First Canadian War Records. Most of the 
artists were British, only a few Canadians 
contributed. There were a number of artists 
who worked as free lances, painting any- 
thing they found of interest. At least half 
the paintings could be eliminated or used 
for the decoration of military establish- 
ments. Artists were not very welcome at 
the front. There was impressive subject 
matter in old established positions such 
as D. Y. Cameron’s dignified canvas 
“Flanders from Kemmen Hill”. There 
should have been more of this kind of 
recording. 


In the second World War all the artists 
were Canadians, the war records were well 
organized, painters and historians worked 
together and were attached to the army, 
navy and air force, so that all activities 
were covered. In 1943, after considerable 
delay and uncertainty, it was decided to 
establish the Canadian War Records De- 
partment. Captain Charles Comfort, Edwin 
Holgate and I were invited to form a com- 
mittee to consider the many applications 
that were coming in. We had no authority 
but our recommendations carried some 
weight. However, our committee did not 
last long as the army wanted Comfort and 
the air force invited Holgate. It did result 
in certain qualifications being insisted on 
and very good judgment was shown in the 
selection of a group of about twenty-five 
artists. There was no one with higher quali- 
fications than Charles Comfort for such a 
commission. He is a remarkable draughts- 
man, he can seize the essentials of a subject 
and work with amazing speed. He uses 
water color as a medium, it is light to 
carry, dries quickly and ideal for factual 
information. As an eye-witness his studies 
are fascinating. One senses the artistry and 
movement and the dramatic setting of the 
Italian campaign—rain, snow and mud in 
the winter time, heat and dust in the 
summer—painting often under miserable 
living conditions that would have dis- 
couraged a less ardent soul. 

Ten years later he produces a book, 
“Artist at War”, describing his experiences 
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at the front. In the foreward he modestly 
states “I have undertaken to write these 
rambling discontinuous impressions because 
I was profoundly stirred by all that I saw 
and felt during that experience. I must 
confess that I have been driven to the task 
by a nostalgic compulsion that I have 
found difficult to deny and have possibly 
been ill-advised to follow.” 

The book is an intimate story of how a 
war artist goes about his job. There was a 
great deal that could be expressed only 
by writing—a change of medium, but the 
same keen observation and interest in 
everything that was going on. The sound 
and fury of an advancing army, the de- 
solated landscape, refugees, the murals in 
wrecked churches, his meeting with his old 
pal Will Ogilvie, their sharing of various 
mud holes, discussions about the arts with 
his good friends in the Historical section 
while hell was let loose around them, all 
vividly recounted with a cheerful sense of 
humour. 

One of the highlights was when Field 
Marshall Montgomery asked him, with 
Ogilvie, to put on an exhibition of their 
work, in which he showed a keen interest. 
Captain Comfort and the two artists he 
worked with, Major Will Ogilvie and later 
Captain Lawren Harris, had joined the 
army as combatants, so they were not 
looking for feather beds. 

A few words about the general alignment 
in relation to the Canadian forces might 
have made it easier to follow. The illustra- 
tions from the artist’s field studies are 
most effective—one would like to have seen 
many more of them. 

A. Y. JACKSON 
MANOTICK, ONT. 


Collecting for Posterity 


I BROUGHT THE AGES HOME. By 
Charles Trick Currelly. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. 1956. Pp. 312. $6.00. 


This is the story of the beginnings of 
Canada’s greatest museum told by that 
museum’s real creator and first curator, 
C. T. Currelly. It is, however, much more 
than that. It is the autobiography of a 
most interesting personality who devoted 


his life with such a vision to planning and 
collecting material for this great institution. 
In carrying out this task he had the en- 
couragement and assistance of many in- 
teresting and well known people, as well 
as a wealth of adventures and unique ex- 
periences all of which is woven into a 
connected story which makes for delightful 
reading. The reviewer particularly enjoyed 
it, not merely because it concerns a Cana- 
dian museum but also because he well 
remembers, as one of the highlights of his 
undergraduate days at the University of 
Toronto, listening to Professor Currelly 
lecture in a similar fascinating manner in 
a course on World History. 

The volume opens with an introduction 
about Dr. Currelly by Northrop Frye of 
the Department of English, Victoria Col- 
lege, and a foreward by Homer A. Thomp- 
son, of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University, who mentions the 
wealth of the collections at the Royal 
Ontario Museum, and the important role 
the latter plays in the cultural life not only 
of Toronto and Ontario but also of a 
much wider field. 

The author divides his volume into four 
parts, Apprenticeship, Preparation, Nearing 
the Goal, and Achievement. Born in Exeter, 
Huron County, which he points out has 
sent forth a goodly number of men who 
attained success and prominence, he paints 
a most interesting picture of life in that 
village where he learned much that was to 
prove useful in days to come. At the age 
of fourteen his family twnoved to Toronto 
where he secured his secondary and later 
his university training. Though taking most 
of his arts work in the natural sciences he 
first decided to enter the Methodist ministry 
and on graduation was sent as a student 
missionary to the Dauphin region of Mani- 
toba. Here he had a district of 750 square 
miles to look after with services conducted 
in six widely separated log school houses. 
It was hard but rewarding work and after 
two years the young graduate returned to 
Victoria College to undertake his theolo- 
gical studies. Two years of this and then 
an abrupt change. Working his passage to 
England on a cattle boat, he became en- 
thused over the antiquities at the British 
Museum, met Flinders Petrie, the archeolo- 
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gist, who offered him a place on his staff 
which he gladly accepted, and thus began 
his real life’s work. 

“Preparation” describes the next several 
years during which as a member of Petrie’s 
British expedition Currelly visited Crete, 
Egypt, Palestine, and other regions ac- 
quiring a wealth of material and experience. 
One only of his stories will be mentioned. 
At Mount Sinai he found a peculiar stream 
which he believes explains the origin of 
the account of Moses striking the rock and 
bringing forth water. The fall of snow 
which took place while he was there caused 
much excitement among the native mem- 
bers of his party who had never seen such 
a thing, and the questions they asked re- 
garding it led him to conclude that the 
manna of Moses’ day was also probably 
snow. The mention of the rocks exposed 
being granite caused the reviewer as a 
geologist to wonder whether, had a search 
been made on the mountain, an outcrop of 
the variety known as graphic or Hebrew 
granite might not have been found which 
would have accounted for another mystery, 
—the tables of stone which Moses brought 
down to his people none of whom probably 
could read. 

In “Nearing the Goal” we find the 
author travelling, collecting, purchasing, 
planning a museum building and endeavor- 
ing to interest the Ontario Government in 
providing the necessary funds for its erec- 
tion—a project in which he was ultimately 
successful. As soon as the basement was 
ready he began unpacking his collections. 
In 1914 the museum was formally opened 
by the Duke of Connaught. 

In “Achievement” we get the story of 
some of the more interesting and unique 
items in the museum and of how they were 
acquired. Often it was a case of securing 
something whose value at the time was not 
generally or fully appreciated. Often, too, 
it meant purchasing items on credit and 
trusting to securing from generous friends 
the funds to pay for them later. Perhaps 
his best bargain was in the acquisition of 
the magnificent Chinese collections for 
which the museum is justly famous. Arms 
and armour also received particular atten- 
tion. One visitor once remarked to Currelly 
that while he had come at various times to 


look over the other collections at the mu- 
seum he had never yet been able to get 
himself past the arms exhibits. In addition 
to the mass of material from the ancient 
civilizations around the Mediterranean and 
from the Orient there are extensive col- 
lections illustrating British history, and of 
course America and particularly Canada 
were not neglected. The largest West Coast 
totem pole is a magnificent item to men- 
tion just a single example. In brief it may 
be said that an absorbing subject and an 
author who tells a story well, together have 
produced a most entertaining and valuable 
volume. 

F. J. ALcock 
FORMERLY CHIEF CURATOR 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 





Northern Outlook 


THE MYSTERIOUS NORTH. By Pierre 
Berton. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 1956. Pp. xv + 345. $5.00. 


The North, Canada’s last great frontier, 
holds many unsolved mysteries. By dealing 
first with some of the fiction tales of Nor- 
thern Canada, Pierre Berton draws a com- 
parison between them and the much more 
impressive truths of that great region. 
Presenting long-known as well as recently- 
discovered facts, he has woven a strange 
and compelling story that, once started, is 
hard to leave. 

The author spent his boyhood in the 
Yukon. In his visits to the central and 
eastern Arctic in recent years, and in his 
position as managing editor of MacLean’s 
magazine, he has had forcibly drawn to 
his attention the many kinds of “North” 
which together compose sub-Arctic and 
Arctic Canada. 

Most Canadians have rather definite ideas 
of the North, many of which have no basis 
in fact. Far from being a land of heavy 
snow, much of the area north of 60°N. 
has less precipitation than many of the 
world’s deserts, and far less snow than 
any of Canada’s major cities east of the 
Rockies. Its short, intense summers with 
twenty - four-hour daylight permit many 
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vegetable and cereal crops to ripen and 
brightly-coloured flowers to bloom. The 
North has everything from Arctic fox pelts 
to petroleum reserves. It offers short air 
routes to Europe and fishing and scenery 
for the tourist. Interesting as are the many 
legends about the “tropical Headless Val- 
ley” of the Nahanni River—and Berton 
was an eye-witness on the first party to 
visit the region by air—they are no match 
for the true stories of the gold camps, of 
the multi-million-ton base metal deposits, 
or of the discovery of the birth-place of 
the atom bomb on Great Bear Lake. The 
author has dealt with all these and many 
more aspects of a sub-continent with a 
long history, many unknowns and an excit- 
ing future. 

Berton has carefully traced the history 
of many northern developments from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s start in the mid- 
17th century, to the potential hydro de- 
velopments of the Yukon, which are still 
dreams. The military developments and 
fiascos, from Canol to DEW Line, are 
chronicled by a man who was there, saw 
the work and worried about its impact on 
the country and its native people. 

From arctic char to walrus via caribou 
and narwhal the author paints a vivid 
picture of the dependence of the Eskimo 
on the country and its food resources. He 
also brings to the armchair reader the full 
difficulty of integrating the timeless ways 
of the Indian trapper and Eskimo hunter 
into the twentieth century economy based 
on hours and dollars—neither of which had 
any importance to these cultures a few 
years ago. 

The amount of factual information, re- 
cent and historical, contained in the 345 
pages of this book is large and the pre- 
sentation is so interesting that the reader 
may become informed on the north in 
spite of himself, while enjoying a chuckle 
at the follies of mankind under conditions 
which, though remote, are not always as 
mysterious as the author implies. The book 
is well produced, with large, easily-read 
type and is pleasantly free from typo- 
graphical errors. The sketch maps, though 
incomplete and a little out-of-date geo- 
graphically, are well reproduced, and the 
photographs which highlight both the od- 





dities of the region and the grandeur of 
the scenery are well chosen. A fifteen-page 
index forms a useful reference to the text. 
Proper management of the north, vital in 
Canada’s national and international future 
will depend on well-informed public opin- 
ion. This book has taken a long step along 
the road of public information. 


V. E. F. SOLMAN 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS 
AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 





ARCTIC BRIDE. By Wanda Neil Telboom. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 256. $4.50. 
SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND. By 
Katherine Scherman. Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Co. 1956. Pp. 323. $5.50. 


Probably very few brides would care 
to take their honeymoon on a small, forty- 
foot boat accompanied by an Eskimo family 
and crew of eight. Such was the lot of a 
Manitoba girl who went North in 1946 
on the “Nascopie” to marry the manager 
of the HBC post of Povungnetuk, in the 
isolated Eastern Arctic, and we are certain 
that Wanda Neil Tolboom would not have 
exchanged that unique experience for any 
of the conventional bridal trips to a large 
city or holiday resort. 

At Povungnetuk, the author enjoyed 
those special rewards which the North 
reserves for those who approach her chal- 
lenge with spirit—the sense of belonging, 
of being accepted as a significant member 
of a great community, and the wider scope 
afforded the creative ingenuity in making 
an attractice home, in providing nutritious, 
palatable meals, in dispensing adequate 
hospitality to infrequent guests, and in 
meeting successfully the many unexpected 
and difficult situations that can arise in 
such a place. 

The reader cannot but admire the zest 
with which the author gave herself to the 
enjoyment of her Christmas party for the 
Eskimos, to the novel experience of her 
trip by dog team to a distant post, or to 
the wild excitment of the whale hunts. To 
all the daily events of her life she brought 
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the saving grace of a charming sense of 
humour, and it is abundantly clear that 
the respect and appreciation she showed 
for her Eskimo neighbours were rewarded 
with a grateful affection and devotion. 


One of the most delightful features of 
this book is the author’s sensitive appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the charming 
panorama of the Arctic world—the sea 
ice, winter storms, the clamorous wildlife 
of spring, and the warmth and light of 
summer. 


As the story of a woman who graced 
the life of an extremely isolated Arctic 
community with courage and wisdom, this 
work is well worth reading. 

Surely few visitors have entered so 
wholeheartedly into the life of an Arctic 
post as did the author of a second fascinat- 
ing book on our northland. Katherine 
Scherman’s recounting of her sojourn on 
Bylot Island breathes with heart-warming 
understanding and is clothed in an imagina- 
tive beauty of language that enchants the 
reader. From her realistic account of the 
flight into Pond Inlet, gateway to the 
primeval world of Bylot Island, to the 
regretful leave-taking six weeks later, this 
is an absorbing story. 


With vivid artistry the author paints for 
us the strange lonely beauty of that vast 
land, its delicate, eerie light and its silence 
so profoundly intensified by the wolf-like 
wailings of the huskies and the feeble 
punctuations that are the voices of other 
living creatures. Above all, we are enfolded 
in the peace and unhurried tempo of the 
timeless land. 


The spirit of adventure is awakened by 
sled journeys in the company of Eskimos, 
by the hunting of the seal, the walrus, and 
the narwhal, by explorations of mountains, 
valleys, and tundra in which we come upon 
strange cairns, ancient villages and burial 
grounds, and listen to the half-legendary 
tales of the Eskimo. 


On all these expeditions, we note the 
perpetual work of the Frost Giants in 
shaping the land, see the hurried seasonal 
awakening of life, and learn the relation- 
ship between the lemming population and 


all other life on the tundra—summed up 
in one of the descriptive gems which il- 
luminate this book: 


“The lemming is the god of the 
Arctic —the helpless, maladjusted, 
nervous, frightened, persecuted deity, 
to which all life on the tundra must 
bow.” 


As we greet each returning bird and 
thrill to discovery when accident or search 
reveal at close hand the courting habits, 
the cunningly concealed nests and gaping- 
mouthed young, we recapture momentarily 
something of the special joy of childhood. 
These lovely incidents alone make pleasur- 
able reading. 


No reader can fail to honour Idlouk, 
the proud, gay hunter, whose unceasing 
care was to keep his white charges safe, 
comfortable and happy. He is an old book- 
friend, as are a host of other delightful 
people—Kidla, Idlouk’s gracious wife, blue- 
eyed Kichualuk, Idlouk’s son-in-law, Kudlu, 
handsome son of Herodier the French 
trader, and the laughing Panipookoochoo— 
to name only a few. We admire the dainty 
charm of the young Eskimo women who 
reminded the author of oriental paintings. 

But mindful of the destructive qualities 
of civilization, we, too, query, “How long?” 
With unerring perception, the author sees 
the main obstacle to the prevention of this 
tragedy in the attitude of white men to the 
Native, in our failure to replace what we 
destroy with an equal value, and in the 
conflict of interests which exists among 
traders, missionaries, police and other per- 
sonnel scent to work in native settlements. 
The Canadian Arctic needs more Wanda 
Tolbooms and Katherine Schermans. 


This book has the authentic flavour of 
the North and might well find a place on 
the supplementary reading lists of Cana- 
dian schools for the greater appreciation 
of that land and its people. 


ETHEL STEWART 
NEW YORK 
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Canadian Perspectives 


CANADA'S CENTURY. By D. M. 
LeBourdais. Toronto: McClelland and Ste- 
wart. 1956. Pp. 214. $5.00. 


CANADA LOOKS AHEAD. By Grace 
Laugharne. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London, New York, Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1956. Pp. 158. $2.25. 


The first book is well named since it 
appears that many of Canada’s resources 
will be depleted or exhausted by the end 
of the century. Both books deal with new 
developments in the Canadian economy, 
and give enthusiastic descriptions of the 
near future. 

Mr. LeBourdais employs a regional ap- 
proach with most of his emphasis on the 
opening up of the north. The book is easy 
to read and while his discussion of the St. 
Lawrence is not very good, he gives clear 
short explanations of the development of 
mining in Ontario, and of the physical 
geography and minerals of the Prairies and 
B.C. More agricultural land could be set- 
tled, manufacturers would have bigger 
markets and northern railways would begin 
to pay for themselves if Canada had more 
people. The mining and forest industries 
seem to be developing extremely rapidly 
without any additional population, but Mr. 
LeBourdais does not mention growing 
scarcities in the United States as the reason 
for this growth. He does not often dis- 
tinguish between Canadian and American 
owned companies, even in cases where this 
would be easy to do. The author says he 
is very anxious for Canada to have a great 
future, but it is not too clear how this 
is to be brought about. He is in favour of 
rapid development of the north, but seems 
to see no danger of America stripping 
Canada of easily accessible resources and 
then going on to develop other parts of the 
world, Americans can hardly be expected 
to operate a conservation scheme for 
Canada, (to preserve readily accessible re- 
sources for the future) so they do the next 
best thing by stock-piling the products of 
many Canadian mines. Mr. LeBourdais 
neglects to mention this, and writes as if 
Canada’s main problem was still to get 


minerals out of the ground as fast as pos- 
sible while markets are still good. 

Miss Laugharne’s book is short, clear and 
objectively written. She agrees that more 
population is necessary, and is even less 
concerned than Mr. LeBourdais about the 
extremely rapid exploitation of Canadian 
resources. In the last chapter she is even 
against conservation; she says that no one 
can tell what resources technology will find 
useful in the future. It is hard, however, 
to see how plentiful natural raw materials 
could ever be more expensive than manu- 
factured substitutes. Miss Laugharne clearly 
explains Canada’s dependence on the United 
States for markets, manufactured goods and 
capital. The book is arranged by subjects 
with excellent short descriptions of new 
developments in the following industries,— 
oil, natural gas, iron, nickel, uranium, 
aluminum and other minerals, hydro-eiec- 
tric power, and pulp and paper. The St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is also 
well described in a few pages. The book 
often tells who is financing various enter- 
prises. 

She cites the Paley Report as evidence 
that the United States can no longer supply 
itself with raw materials, and concludes 
that Canada should have a good market 
for everything it can produce in the near 
future. It seems clear that many resources 
will be seriously depleted in the middle 
distant future, i.e. by the end of the cen- 
tury. This does not concern her very much, 
which is not surprising for the British, like 
the Americans, can invest their money 
elsewhere, once their Canadian projects 
have paid for themselves. 

DONALD INNIS 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





ATLANTIC CANADA. By Miriam Chapin. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. 179. 
$3.50. 


Here is a short book with a lot of good 
sense and matter on the subject of Atlantic 
Canada (New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland). 
Miriam Chapin writes of the region in the 
same observant vein that characterized a 
previous book on Quebec, titled Quebec 
Now. Though born in the U.S. Miss Chapin 
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has lived here with her family since 1932, 
has travelled widely in Canada, and has 
been the Quebec correspondent for Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. This is a journalist’s 
book somewhat after the style and manner 
of John Gunther. It is not a definitive work, 
but it is well written and thoughtful—and 
probing. 

Miss Chapin translates in nimble prose 
the forces that have shaped the region and 
the new directions of social and industrial 
change. Much of what she says is already 
known to maritimers and the rest of 
Canada, but a lot of it isn’t. The writer 
is both kind and critical in her summations. 
The Atlantic economy has never been a 
booming one. She notes this and gets down 
to the root and cause of it. She has sensed 
on the other hand that this part of Canada 
is on the economic mend and gives kudos 
to the initiative shown by government and 
the renascent spirit of the people. As Miss 
Chapin points out, the potentiality of the 
Atlantic provinces’ resources is given tan- 
gible form in such new beginnings as the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. There 
is a search for a better way of life reflected 
in the stir to build Chignecto Canal; the 
attempt to find needed new industry, to 
eliminate the strangling freight rates, to 
develop electric power, and so on. 

Miss Chapin reflects on many things in 
the space of 178 pages, and she does it in 
a lively way. A few errors of fact are ap- 
parent, and there is some over-simplifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, this is a book that may 
be read with profit by anyone who wants 
to know the eastern sea provinces better, 
and who wants to learn about them in a 
provocative way. 


Harry L. GARVIE 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 





Educating Adults 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANA- 
DIAN UNIVERSITIES. By J. R. Kidd. 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 1956. Pp. 130. $2.50. 


This study, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and 








the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, with a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, is considerably more than a 
description. It goes beyond the historical 
and the factual to raise many questions and 
to suggest several answers. Dr. Kidd has 
written an able report based upon a seven- 
page bibliography, personal interviews, ex- 
tensive correspondence and his own wide 
knowledge. This book is the one to be 
consulted by any person seeking informa- 
tion about the origin and the scope of adult 
education undertaken by Canadian univer- 
sities. But it has a broader use. It can be 
recommended to any reader or group 
seeking answers to some vital questions. 
To give an example that suggests related 
ones: Should a university assume any re- 
sponsibility for adult education, apart from 
its own undergraduate and graduate offer- 
ings? 

Chapter 2 deals with this issue and does 
not ignore critics like Flexner who fear 
that adult education is likely to be “super- 
ficial veneer” rather than “genuine culture.” 
(p. 17) Dr. Kidd discusses the conflicting 
opinions and arrives reasonably at three 
conclusions (p. 27): 

1. The education of adults is an abiding 
function of the university, consonant with 
its other functions of undergraduate and 
graduate teaching and research. 

2. Each university must choose what 
adult services it will provide. 

3. Minimum requirements for admission 
to credit courses, to which students of any 
age are subject, are found everywhere. But 
there are no general university standards 
applicable to adult education. 

Chapter 4, “Organization and Adminis- 
tration,” and chapter 5, “Programme,” 
make out a good case for a wide variety 
of university adult education activities, e.g., 
“training for responsible citizenship”, and 
“meeting special needs of a community or 
province”. (pp. 48-9) St. Francis Xavier 
University is the natural example to support 
the latter objective. 

The same chapters discuss the special 
adult education responsibilities of exten- 
sion departments, policy committees (a 
widely representative one at the University 
of Manitoba, p. 55) and committees of the 
faculty or senate (found in at least eight 
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Canadian universities). If there is ground 
for opposing centralization, there is no 
question about the need for co-ordination. 

The inevitable budget question receives 
attention. Should adult education be self- 
supporting? Dr. Kidd makes some pointed 
comments on the theory that people have 
more respect for a service if they pay for 
it (presumably in full). “This principle, 
in the case of the university, is always 
modified by two other considerations, ability 
to pay and what is in the public interest. 
. . . Ways and means are found to sub- 
sidize medical education, because, if this 
were not done, few individuals would be 
able to afford the training. If education for 
adults is also in the public interest, there 
seems to be no reason why the same prin- 
ciple should not apply.” (p. 65) Dr. C. H. 
Stearn, of McMaster, has suggested that 
“the federal government, in making uni- 
versity grants, should take extension stu- 
dents into account, rather than day students 
only.” (p. 67) 

The list of adult education offerings by 
Canadian universities is formidable. Dr. 
Kidd’s few examples (p. 76) include 35 
of McGill’s offerings, 20 of Manitoba’s and 
the University of Toronto’s program in a 
special appendix. The more one studies 
these lists, the more one must ponder the 
“criteria which ought to guide selection of 
(university) adult education activities or 
services” (p. 57). They include: 

Will the service meet a particular de- 
mand by a sizeable number of people and 
can this demand be demonstrated? 

Is the subject matter of the course on a 
level that is suitable for the university? 

Is any other agency in a position to pro- 
vide the service at least as well as is the 
university? # 

Chapter III, “A Century of Growth” is 
particularly valuable for compressing into 
twenty pages the British and Canadian 
chronological development of university 
adult education. One notation puzzles us. 
“Intra-mural work formally established at 
Queen’s University in 1889.” Should “intra” 
be “extra” or had Queen’s been strangely 
out of line for its first 45 years? 


H. K. Hutton 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Spiritual Documentary 


THE NUN’S STORY. By Kathryn Hulme. 
Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Company (Canada) 
Limited. 1956. Pp. 339. $4.50. 


Readers lured to “The Nun’s Story” in 
the hope of finding a sensational exposé of 
a religious community, or melodrama pre- 
ceding a “jumping over the wall”, will make 
their journey in vain. This is a documentary 
of the spiritual struggle of a woman, half 
brilliant nurse, half aspiring nun, through- 
out the fourteen years of her life in religion. 
The book is not quite a novel, nor yet a 
piece of pure biography, but a felicitous 
marriage of the two forms. There is enough 
factual material, fresh and provocative, to 
provide background for a dozen novels. 
Some of them could be thrillers, adventure 
stories of the highest order. Obviously the 
experience related has been gained at first 
hand. And the second hand, the writer’s 
hand, has interpreted the intense experience, 
and set it down simply, firmly and some- 
times beautifully. 

The story of “Sister Luke” begins with 
the fastening of her postulant’s cape, signi- 
fying her entrance into the community of 
a great nursing order. She goes into a life 
where the past may never be mentioned, 
her sister postulants “as uncommunicative 
as the cocoons hanging in the poplar trees”. 
The convent life is shown vividly and with 
sympathy. We learn of the sterness and the 
delicacy of the demands of pure Charity. 
“Each simplest act, each hidden intention 
had to be cut to the Rule”. We follow 
“Sister Luke” through her novitiate, see 
into the heart of the “Mother House”, the 
nerve centre of the whole order. We learn 
of the extraordinary complexity of the 
hierarchy within, the silence, the rigidity 
of routine. Seeming harshness is illuminated 
with Charity, but the Rule is ever with the 
sisters. There is penance for the hurried 
closing of a door, for not lifting up the 
skirt to prevent its wearing away, for the 
rattle of keys. For the lifting up of the 
eyes there could mean abject begging of 
soup, with “Sister Luke” kneeling in hu- 
mility at the feet of her sisters. Thus does 
the order make its members strong. And 
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there is healing in the music of the choir, 
at the end of the day. 

“Sister Luke” is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Belgian surgeon. Her early cli- 
mate and training were medical. A teacher 
in the school for Tropical diseases where 
a group of the sisters took instruction said 
proudly of her: “She was looking in her 
father’s microscope when the rest of you 
were shaking kaleidescopes”. Her first 
agonizing trial came here, when she fails in 
humility because she cannot permit herself 
to fail an examination, so that an older 
sister, less capable, might not lose face. She 
longs to go to the tropics, as a medical 
missionary, and is sent to a mental hospi- 
tal in southern Belgium. There is violence 
and murder in the mad house, and she 
learns more here of the discipline which 
can control the desperately cunning, as well 
as the sheer goodness which subdues the 
raging. 

Eventually “Sister Luke” is sent to the 
Congo, to a strange, unwalled convent in 
a copper city. There is murder and violence 
here too, and superstition and glorious 
opportunity for the use of her nursing 
skills. She breathes the air of the Congo 
like a child come home. She finds complete 
fulfilment as an inspired co-worker with a 
fanatically dedicated atheistic Italian doctor. 
Her spiritual health is the concern of the 
convent. 

“It is not easy, Sister”, says Mother 
Mathilde, “to serve God and Dr. Fortunati 
simultaneously.” 

“Sister Luke” certainly did not find it 
so. She contracted tuberculosis from over- 
work, and was cured of it. She did eight 
days of humiliating penance for so “sin- 
gularizing” herself as to have run to the 
rescue of drowning men without asking her 
superior if she might go. She trained a 
group of black boys to dress wounds, a 
startling innovation, releasing nurses for 
essential work, and was punished again for 
“Singularization”. She lost her heart to the 
Congo, and was sent back to Belgium and 
stripped by the Mother House of every 
souvenir which might remind her of her 
life there. A nun must not cling to any 
place or person or circumstance. 

Her return to Belgium coincided with the 
Nazi invasion. She became involved in the 


Resistance, unable to quell her patriotic 
impulses, and most serious effect of all, 
found hate in her heart, where there should 
have been only Charity. In anguish and 
heartbreak the conflict between nurse and 
nun is finally resolved, and “Sister Luke” 
returns to the world, but with “her nun’s 
inner formation a Gilbralter that would 
never be levelled”. 

It makes an absorbingly interesting book, 
with the drama and violence and poetry of 
physical experience always subservient to 
the spiritual experiment which is the real 
story. The most conscientiously carping of 
critics must search with great diligence to 
find major fault with “The Nun’s Story”. 

LUELLA CREIGHTON 
TORONTO 





A Senator’s Testament 


LETTER TO A GENERATION. By Ralph 
E. Flanders. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
Pp. 113. $2.50. 


This little book, is really a piece of in- 
spirational writing. It is addressed to the 
young people of America and deals with 
the problem of how to live with the Soviet 
Union. 

The general line of argument is familiar. 
From a summary of recent events in inter- 
national politics, and an-all-too brief glance 
at the writings of Flinders Petrie, Oswald 
Spengler and Arnold Toynbee, the Senator 
sets the stage for his argument. He writes: 
“Perhaps we can escape that Untergang 
des Abendlandes which was the Cassandra 
prophecy of the gloomy Teuton.” We are 
in Toynbee’s Time of Troubles facing the 
threat of Communism from within and 
without; and the means to exorcize it is 
through the moral law. “How does man 
learn what is right and wrong? One way 
is through the immediate apprehension of 
prophets and seers. For most of us that 
means sources of divine inspiration.” Sena- 
tor Flanders takes encouragement from 
figures showing increasing church member- 
ship published by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

From this follows a justification of the 
American policy of arming to meet the 
Soviet threat, to attain a position of 
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strength from which negotiations leading 
to disarmament can proceed. This process 
of persuading the Soviet, the author sees 
in three stages: moral encirclernent, moral 
infiltration, and atomic deterrents. The first 
refers to a policy of helping the people of 
the world to a better life by whatever aid 
the U.S. can provide. The second is a 
message to the Soviet people showing them 
the value to all of controlled disarmament. 
The third involves a declaration by the 
USS. that it will use tactical nuclear weapons 
against agressor armies employing conven- 
tional weapons, nuclear bombardment of 
airfields against conventionally armed air 
forces, and bombardment of nuclear stock- 
piles and delivery capability against an 
aggressor employing nuclear weapons. This 
includes a renunciation of H-bomb and 
A-bomb attacks on hostile cities, unless “the 
cities of the Free World are first attacked 
with weapons of mass effect”. This declara- 
tion (first suggested by Col. R. S. Leghorn 
in a magazine article) seeks to achieve the 
full deterrent effect of “massive retaliation”, 
without the obvious dangers of that doc- 
trine. It “makes the punishment fit the 
crime”. 

Once these three means of persuading 
the Soviet have been adopted, a meeting 
should be held between the heads of the 
governments of the world’s nine most in- 
fluential states (including Chiang!) to come 
to a general agreement on disarmament. 
Following this a fully international force 
should be created to keep the peace, under 
a world government. 


It is perhaps inevitable that a short book 
covering such a broad and complex subject 
should contain some over-simplifications. 
This book contains too many. The identi- 
fication of American capitalism with the 
moral law is surely overdrawn. And the 
justification for non-recognition of Com- 
munist China because of the “bamboo cur- 
tain” is curious in view of the author's 
acceptance of his country’s other diplo- 
matic relationships. Also the intrusion of 
political partisanship seems out of place, 
when the author states that the Democratic 
President and his Secretary of State did 
not express any real interest in his sugges- 
tions. However, “I pursued my proposals 
with our present President and Secretary of 





State in a more hopeful atmosphere”. 
Nothing resulted because “somewhere in 
the complicated machinery which formu- 
lates foreign policy the proposal was ground 
up in the gears”. 

On the subject of domestic communism 
we find the author looking a bit suspiciously 
at the academic profession. “There is a 
small number of our fellow citizens who see 
no dangerous menace in Soviet Commun- 
ism. . . . These people are to be found 
in college faculties, in the ministry, in and 
among students”. And poor Mr. Nehru gets 
it again: “Nehru and other Indians are 
content to compromise on greys. This we 
cannot be content to do where a com- 
promise with evil is suggested.” 

Senator Flanders is full of optimism for 
the world’s future, if it will only follow 
his suggestions. His aim was to encourage 
his country’s youth to take up a challenge. 
To achieve it, the issues must be stated 
simply and the challenge presented boldly; 
these things at least he has done. 


HuGH THORBURN 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





Scientist of the Stars 


ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON. By 
A. Vibert Douglas. Edinburgh and Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 1956. Pp. 
198. $5.50. 


During the first three decades of the 
present century when physical science was 
gaining some of the momentum which was 
to carry it to its present heights, few names 
stood higher than that of Eddington and 
none was making more fundamental and 
spectacular contributions to the astronomi- 
cal physics of that time. Even in the short 
time span of the intervening years his dis- 
coveries have become so deeply imbedded 
in the body of science that sometimes their 
origin tends to be forgotten. Dr. Douglas’ 
book is therefore doubly welcome, not only 
as a systematic summary of Eddington’s 
life and work useful to his contemporaries, 
but also as a source book for younger 
scientists and others who have felt his in- 
fluence more indirectly. 
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Here we have a record of a man who 
set himself some of the most monumental 
tasks that any scientist has ever successfully 
undertaken. In addition to this Eddington 
is presented as a human being with an 
intense emotional and religious life and a 
philosophic outlook capable of having a 
definite influence on the thinking of his 
time. He was the son of a gifted school- 
master who died at 34. His family were 
Quakers and he adhered to the Quaker 
community all his life. He never married 
and during most of his adult years his 
sister was his housekeeper and hostess. 
During the war of 1914-18 he was a con- 
scientious objector but his work as Director 
of the Cambridge Observatory saved him 
from being pilloried or set to menial tasks 
as were many of his less eminent contem- 
poraries. Socially he was modest and self- 
effacing. At times he even appeared shy but 
that was probably mainly a matter of pre- 
occupation as he was little inclined to retire 
to the background or to turn the other 
cheek if his scientific ideas were called in 
question. He had a penetrating and ex- 
tremely effective gift for humour and some 
of his sallies were of a kind to make a hit 
with any audience whether in the lecture 
hall or the theatre. 

His scientific work first began with a tour 
of duty as an observational astronomer at 
Greenwich and this gave him the kind of 
background which some of his colleagues 
and successors in theoretical astrophysics, 
have lacked. His major contributions dated 
from 1913 when he became Plumian pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. He was the first to 
demonstrate that all stars, even those of 
high density were entirely gaseous right to 
the centre. The role of ionization in the 
stellar interior was clarified by him, and he 
was able to predict that when atoms are 
broken up into their elementary particles 
by high temperature and pressure, they 
could be packed together into a kind of 
matter so dense that a cubic inch would 
weigh several tons. This prediction and its 
observational verification by Adams of 
Mount Wilson for the dense companion of 
Sirius represents one of the great astrono- 
mical discoveries of all time. It not only 
was the keystone of our arch supporting a 
lengthy series of theoretical deductions, in- 








cludi:.g the famous mass-luminosity rela- 
tion, but it helped prepare the minds of 
scientists for the revolutionary thinking re- 
quired for 20th century progress in astro- 
physics. 

An integral part of Eddington’s theory 
of stellar interiors was the importance of 
radiation pressure in maintaining the equili- 
brium of a star and preventing it from 
collapsing from its own weight. This in 
turn required an interior source of energy 
dependent upon ternperature, and Edding- 
ton considered that this source was to be 
found in nuclear transformations even 
though the details of the process had not 
then been worked out. When his physicist 
colleagues objected that the temperatures 
were too low, Eddington, scenting victory 
in the long search for the source of stellar 
energy, responded with his famous and tri- 
umphant jest; “if any physicist tells you 
that the temperature at the centre of a star 
(40 million degrees) is too low for the 
generation of stellar energy, tell him to 
go and find a hotter place”. 

For many general readers the most 
interesting chapter in the book will pro- 
bably be that which outlines the striving of 
this extraordinarily intelligent, articulate 
and sensitive man to achieve harmony with 
the supreme power in the universe. Al- 
though not adhering to any formal system 
of theology (indeed he was impatient with 
attempts to use scientific results to re- 
inforce theological dogmas) Eddington was 
a deeply religious man. He considered that 
it was not only the right but the duty of a 
scientist to give public expression to his 
feelings and beliefs concerning what he 
calls “the Unseen World” of mystic ex- 
perience. His lectures and writings on this 
subject have brought comfort to many who 
had previously felt that the role of science 
vis-a-vis religion was a purely destructive 
one and have undoubtedly caused many 
scientists to re-examine their attitudes to- 
ward an aspect of existence outside the 
field of their observations. 

His final years were devoted to an at- 
tempt to unite in a single all embracing 
theory the microscopic and mascroscopic 
aspects of the physical world that he had 
been studying all his life. This great project 
which was in large part an outgrowth of 




















































his investigations of the applications of the 
theory of relativity to the universe of atoms, 
stars and receding nebulae was interrupted 
by his death at the age of 62. There is 
no doubt that he had hoped to make it 
the crown of his scientific achievement and 
it is ironic that it should turn out to be 
the one major part of his life’s work which 
many scientists have been unable to accept. 
Dr. Douglas, an admirer and former stu- 
dent of Eddington refrains from criticizing 
him or his theory directly. However, she 
shows her fair-mindedness by quoting nu- 


temporary scientists and makes it clear 
that Eddington did not succeed in convinc- 
ing his colleagues of the validity of his 
approach to the tremendous problem of a 
fundamental theory of the nature of the 
physical universe. It should perhaps be men- 
tioned that Eddington’s greatest strength, 
his astonishingly accurate scientific intui- 
tion which again and again enabled him to 
make great forward strides in advance of 
mathematical or observational proof, could 
become a weakness when, toward the end 
of his life, he was inclined to trust it too 
implicitly. 

It would be grossly unfair however to 
allow a theory left unfinished by death to 
dim the lustre of Eddington’s great achieve- 
ments or to obscure the fact that his scienti- 
fic batting average during his mature years 
was so high as practically to place him in 
a league by himself. Dr. Douglas makes this 
abundantly clear in a book packed with 
information which no one interested in the 
history of science should miss reading. 


C. S. BEALE 
DoMINION OBSERVATORY 





Timber and History 


FORESTS AND FRENCH SEA POWER, 
1660-1789. By Paul Walden Bamford. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. 
Pp. ix + 240. $5.00. 


Historians, foresters and economists are 
indebted to Professor Bamford for this 
carefully documented study of the rela- 
tionship between forests and French sea 


merous sharply critical opinions by con- 
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power in that period when a plentiful supply 
of forest products was essential to naval 
strength, and naval strength essential to 
national strength. The study shows, in no 
uncertain fashion, the interrelations between 
British and French naval power, the signi- 
ficance of transportation facilities to naval 
strength, the low standard of administra- 
tive abilities and practices in France, and 
the close connection between naval strength 
and commercial outlook. 

The study carefully outlines the ambiva- 
lence in French naval policy, a policy 
characterized by alternating periods of 
lethargy and action, of enthusiasm and 
neglect. French policy was not, as many 
economic historians seem to think, con- 
sciously directed towards land forces and 
away from sea power at all times. There is 
something pathetic in this story of those 
men who occasionally appeared on the 
French scene, men dedicated to the welfare 
of the navy and hence to France, yet 
frustrated and defeated at every turn. Laws 
on the exploitation of the forests and the 
conservation of materials necessary for 
naval construction were at the same time 
too rigid and too full of loop-holes. An in- 
efficient administrative system and _ the 
venality of those holding senior positions 
made evasion of the laws more common 
than their observance. There is an excel- 
lent analysis (chapter III) of the effects 
of conflicts of interests among forest owners, 
naval authorities and forest operators (the 
entrepreneurs). A second section of the 
book consists of four chapters setting out 
the difficulties facing the French in their 
attempts to build up their naval strength, 
difficulties associated with the transporta- 
tion of timber, the depletion of timber sup- 
plies at home and the necessity of seeking 
foreign and colonial sources. Depletion, it 
should be added, was not merely caused by 
satisfying naval requirements, but resulted 
from a complex of causes, not the least im- 
portant of which was the use of wood as 
an industrial fuel. The rest of the book 
paints the black picture of defeat and frus- 
tration in foreign timber markets. There 
are occasional bright spots, but not many. 
This brief outline of the books shows that 
the rather natural sections described above 
go together to form an integrated study. 
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It is both surprising and distressing to 
realize the extent to which economists, par- 
ticularly theorists, have neglected forests 
in their studies. With few exceptions, the 
major studies of forestry that are valuable 
to economists are produced by foresters 
such as Fernow and historians such as 
Lower, Albion and now Bamford. The 
evidence. presented by these historians sug- 
gests that forests should be fruitful field 
for economic study. For example, Professor 
Bamford points out very clearly the con- 
flict between the use of forests as a source 
of revenue and as a source of naval power. 
In addition, it is quite apparent from this 
study that forest depletion in France was 
not unrelated to economic doctrines, such 
as mercantilism and physiccracy. French 
difficulties in tapping Russian timber sup- 
plies were certainly related to the extent 
to which the mercantilistic doctrines of 
England were waived in the Russian trade, 
and the extent to which France was un- 
able to adopt such flexibility in its trade 
policies. And always behind French timber 
policies was the spectre of inadequate fin- 
ancial resources. 

One point in this study is puzzling. Trans- 
portation difficulties and administrative de- 
fects held back the depletion of forest 
stands. The inability of the navy to ob- 
tain the supplies required from home 
stands was, in the early period at least, 
closely connected with these two factors. 
Since Bamford seems to suggest that de- 
pletion was also a major problem, the 
conclusion would seem to be that France 
didn’t have enough forests. True, some 
kinds of timber were almost unprocurable 
in France, and poor administration and 
transportation must have increased waste, 
but there may be a strong argument that 
only the failure of the transportation and 
administrative systems allowed France to 
have a home timber supply for as long as 
she did. Price increases in the period also 
suggest that France may have saved money 
by not being more efficient in exploiting 
her forests. In the matter of wastage, it 
is doubtful if the waste from inefficiency 
at home compares with the culls and useless 
pieces dumped on the French by foreign 
suppliers (including Canadian). Particularly 
is this true after 1770 when “tie-in sales” 








were common in Riga and St. Petersburg 
(P. 151). In this connection, an ironical 
note is introduced in the words of Sir 
Charles Middleton in 1779. He complained 
that captured French naval stores were 
of such poor quality as to be “neither use- 
ful to us nor to the enemy”, (P. 154). 
British experience with their own navy 
shortly afterwards suggests that either poor 
quality French stores were used by the 
British, or that the British were also the 
victims of sharp trading practices. One 
wonders if the attempt to supply the navy 
from home timber sources was not the 
most serious error of the French in this 
period. 

Professor Bamford has produced a 
needed supplement to Albion’s, Forests 
and Sea Power, and has demonstrated both 
scholarship and a wide and intensive know- 
ledge of the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
University of Toronto Press should also 
be congratulated on producing a book prac- 
tically free of blemishes. 

G. K. GouNDREY 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 





Mysterious Etruscans 


THE BURIED PEOPLE: A Study of the 
Etruscan World. By Sibylle von Cles-Reden. 
Translated from the German by C. M. 
Woodhouse. London: Hart-Davis. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin and Co. Ltd. 1955. Pp. 248. 
$7.50. 


This book, which is written by a trained 
archaeologist, is the first work on the 
Etruscans to appear in English for a quarter 
of a century. The general reader. who is 
interested in the art and history of this 
mysterious people will find the book in- 
formative and fascinating. The specialist 
will be attracted by the eighty-one plates 
(some of which are reproduced for the 
first time), but will be disappointed by 
the author’s somewhat superficial treatment 
of many debated problems. In all fairness 
to the author, it should be observed that 
she did not intend to make any original 
contributions to research, even though the 
freshness of her approach does bring some 
light into the dimness that has so often 
enveloped Etruscan studies. 











Frau von Cles-Reden, who has an in- 
fectious enthusiasm for her subject, takes 
the reader on a tour, as it were, of the 
most famous sites of Etruscan culture. 
Caere, Vulci, Clusium, Volsinium and the 
rest are ali carefully described, with em- 
phasis on their particular significance for 
an understanding of Etruscan art, sculpture, 
poetry, religion or architecture. She then 
discusses Etruscan society as revealed in 
the archaeological remains, speculates on 
the relation between Christian and Etruscan 
beliefs concerning the “other world”, and 
has some comments to make on the simi- 
larities between Etruscan and Romanesque 
art and architecture. The whole book is 
enlivened by interesting digressions on the 
impact of Etruria on the rising Roman 
Republic. 


The book is good enough to make the 
reviewer wish that it could have been just 
a little better. Though the discursive method 
of writing has its appeal, the amateur will 
find it difficult to draw a clear picture of 
Etruscan society as a whole. While the 
author is justified in deploring “the one- 
sided emphasis on Greco-Roman elements 
in European civilization”, she tries to prove 
too much. Her assumptions will certainly 
be misleading to any reader who is not 
familiar with the period. Can it be assumed, 
for instance, that Etruscan lyric poetry was 
“related to the Saturnian metre of the 
Latins”, when no Etruscan poetry survives? 
Surely it is too bold to state that the re- 
presentations of the torments of hell and 
the last judgment in Dante may be regarded 
as “constituting the renaissance of the 
Etruscan underworld”, or to suggest that 
there was a “creative tradition in the blood, 
a spiritual predisposition surviving in the 
unconscious” which was a more powerful 
factor in the Tuscan Renaissance than the 
study of ancient works of art? 

It may seem ungracious in the case of a 
book so lavishly illustrated to ask for 
more. Nevertheless, it would have been use- 
ful to tae reader, had the author reinforced 
her stimulating comments concerning the 
impact of Etruscan on Christian art by in- 
cluding a few pertinent illustrations of the 
latter. 

In addition to the plates (which are not 
always referred to in the text) the book 
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contains sixteen illustrations, an index and 
a brief bibliography. The translation reads 
well. If there seems at times to be a ten- 
dency towards “fine writing’, the fault is 
possibly in the original German. 

The work is handsomely produced and 
printed. All students of art should get a 
copy. 

S. E. SMETHURST 
QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 





Canadian Novelists 


LOVE AND SALT WATER. By Ethel 
Wilson. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1956. Pp. 203. $2.75. 


THE WOODEN SWORD. By Edward 
McCourt. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 1956. Pp. 255. $2.75. 


Henry /ames remarked that ‘a good eye 
for a subject is anything but usual’, and 
when that good eye is combined with an 
ear for the inner rhythm of other people’s 
lives, and an unerring sense for the myste- 
rious structure of language, we get an 
anything-but-usual novelist like Ethel Wil- 
son. 

Love and Salt Water is Mrs. Wilson’s 
third novel, and in it a giftedness with 
words appears as the most powerful animat- 
ing force. We cannot help but recognize 
the high individuality of style, that carol- 
ling quality of voice, which, when it occurs 
in a singer, we call coloratura. Without 
attempting to deny the work or discipline 
which is needed for this kind of writing, 
it should be pointed out that Mrs. Wilson's 
style is organic. It is an endowment almost 
as physical as voice, and as such, is not 
divisible from the subject matter. Content 
and style must achieve their life together, or 
not at all. 

The subject of Mrs. Wilson's story is 
love, its losses and restorations. The story 
of these losses comes to us first through 
Ellen Cuppy the child, and later through 
Ellen the adolescent, while the restoration 
is brought about in Ellen the grown-up 
woman. 

The losses are many: Ellen loses her 
mother,and then, in another way, she loses 
her father. She finds and gives up a first 
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lover; sustains an early friendship. Events 
combine to alter her relation to a sister. 
Like the rest of us, she is almost destroyed 
by the thing she loves most, the sea, and 
although she manages to escape death, she 
cannot avoid injury. But the early whole- 
ness is finally restored to her in the meeting 
with the man she loves and later marries. 

However enchanting the style and univer- 
sal the subject, the true measure of a novel 
can be taken only in terms of its characters; 
how deeply they experience life, and with 
what authenticity this experience comes 
through to the reader. I don’t know how 
Mrs. Wilson succeeds in making her char- 
acters live; in the first two sections of her 
book she performs magic, and it is of 
the kind which is undoubtedly done with 
mirrors. 

Mrs. Wilson’s mirrors are multiple and 
everywhere. Some are apt to be hidden 
in the ceiling of Ellen’s room, there to 
reflect her: 

“ ... what is around us? She did 
not at that moment think that there 
was somewhere some parallel of light 
and darkness, of illumination and 
blotting out, and perhaps our whole 
existence, one with another, is a trick 
of light. That may be somewhere 
near the truth, which is often hard 
to determine because of the presence 
of lights and shadows of look, word, 
thought which touch, glide, pass, or 
remain. Sometimes the light falls, and 
rests, with a beautiful clarity, and 
truth lies clear. That was the case 
with Ellen and her great friend 
... 
At other times the mirrors are like millions 
of chips embedded in the waves of the 
Pacific inlets so lovingly described by Mrs. 
Wilson. Like her gulls’ wings, these mirrors 
flash by with a sudden stir of light, or 
else they darken to a sharp close. And no 
sooner do we get used to the choppy ir- 
regular rhythms of the sea Mrs. Wilson 
has launched us on, than her waves sur- 
prise us by flowing together, with each 
mirror fragment fitting smoothly into a 
surface which has been transformed to 
calm. 

This calm surface is mostly found in 

the third and weakest part of the novel 





where the family circle widens, and Ellen, 
the grown up young woman, becomes a 
narrower and dimmer figure. We are made 
aware of the world where Huw Peake, the 
rejected first lover finds his place, and 
where the marriage of Ellen’s sister Nora 
to Morgan Peake, member of parliament, 
is articulated against a background of 
quiet personal defeat. Later, the stiff figure 
of George Gordon, the stockbroker, and 
Ellen’s future husband, also makes its way 
into this world. 

And what kind of a world is it? It is 
a world where the characters are sensitive 
in matters of personal relationship, (al- 
though not so sensitive that George, court- 
ing Ellen, will copy his favourite passages 
out of a book in his own hand-writing in- 
stead of having his secretary type them 
out), where people travel in airplanes, have 
no money problems, play badminton, and 
don’t read much. 

One instinctively likes this kind of world 
or not. And if not, one is alienated. The 
magic of common childhood is undone, the 
sign of universal adolescence is erased, and 
it is seen to be someone else’s world after 
all. The characters become remote, and 
move away, not, as Mrs. Wilson intended, 
into ‘the actual beginning of their happy 
chequered life together’, but rather down 
the long road that leads to indifference and 
death. 

Unlike Ethel Wilson, Edward McCourt 
is not concerned with creating a reality 
beyond temporal terms. Far from trying 
to separate reality from its muddle and 
confusions, he sets out, in The Wooden 
Sword, to define the confusions as they 
exist in his characters and their circum- 
stances, and then attempts to unmuddle 
them according to his own system of 
values. These two novels spring from di- 
vergent attitudes to writing, and each fol- 
lows a tradition which is hostile to the 
other, so comparison would only serve to 
underline existing enmities. One point of 
likeness is nevertheless worth noting; both 
writers express a consciousness of place, 
and describe the distances of the Canadian 
prairie and the accordian-like expansions 
of our provinces with an equally doting 


eye. 
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I wish that Mr. McCourt could love 
words a little more for their own sakes and 
not just for the ideas they convey. He 
is a puritan in his demand that every word 
have a use other than embellishment, but 
with grammar he is so cavalier that he 
often adds short qualifying sentences with- 
out verbs as after-thoughts to his main 
statements. Even I, who share his prejudice 
against verbal decor, will not support him 
in this. 

To enjoy this novel, we must forgive 
inattention to language, and move on to 
appreciate the author’s intelligent analysis 
of the problems of Steven Venner, a young 
professor at a western university; and we 
should share his satirical feeling for the 
way a faculty meeting builds up, or a 
faculty party falls away. If we substitute 
the word staff for the word faculty, we will 
also get a fairly accurate picture of the 
other institutionalized professions, such as 
social work, team research work, and nurs- 
ing. 

The fact that the minor characters of the 
novel, such as Professors Fotheringham 
and Archibald, are so persuasive, and at 
times, moving, while the secondary themes 
of the story often steal the show from 
the primary one, makes us wish that the 
author had somehow been able to reverse 
the roles. Steven Venner’s problem is 
described on the book-jacket as that of a 
man at odds with himself, which is a 
publisher’s euphemism for the real problem 
of sexual impotence. 

It is extremely difficult to build up a 
sympathetic character when he is flawed 
at the outset in such a pathological way, 
and Mr. McCourt does not succeed in 
giving Venner the strength he needs. His 
weakness is all too human, and his ro- 
manticism has nothing to do with the 
grand individualism of Stendhal’s noble 
romantics. Venner’s romanticism: is nega- 
tive, has no true direction, and is always 
searching for, but never finding its object. 
It is a minus quality and seems to derive 
from a failure to achieve clarity of either 
purpose or gesture. The fact of Venner’s 
earthbound impulses adds only pathos to 
his situation; it never places him in a posi- 
tion of real conflict. His relation to his 
wife, which might have been given with all 


its painful complexity, is marred for me 
by what seems an overspiritualized con- 
ception of women, and an oversimplified 
view of marriage. 

On the other hand, Mr. McCourt’s psy- 
chological interpretation is strikingly ac- 
curate, and his account of Venner’s meet- 
ings with his psychiatrist colleague, is 
handled with sympathy and conviction. The 
author also links up his hero’s sexual 
potency with the meaning which his work 
holds for him, in a very profound way. 
The significance of work for a man in the 
contemporary world is searched and argued, 
and the function of a professor of English 
—or of any humanist—in our society, is 
critically examined. 

Conversations on these topics are carried 
on with real voices; surely we will recog- 
nize them. These, together with Mr. 
McCourt’s comic aptitude for reproducing 
the mores of the university society, give the 
book its curious attraction. 


MIRIAM WADDINGTON 
MONTREAL 





English Diarist 

THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN, now 
printed in full from the manuscripts belong- 
ing to Mr. John Evelyn, and edited by E. 
S. deBeer. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Tor- 
onto: Oxford University Press. 1955. Six 
volumes. $45.00. 


This, the first complete edition of 
Evelyn’s Diary, and the first since the ori- 
ginal selection, published in 1818, to be 
based upon the author’s manuscripts, re- 
presents twenty years of painstaking re- 
search on the part of Mr. de Beer and his 
assistants. Seldom has scholarly time been 
spent to better effect. William Bray, the 
first editor of the Diary, not only omitted 
large quantities of material which he con- 
sidered to be dull or unsuitable for public 
reading, but, throughout, altered and con- 
densed the text with a view to ‘improving’ 
the style of the original. On this incom- 
plete, sometimes careless, and often de- 
liberately corrupted text all subsequent 
editions have depended. Not until, through 
the representations of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes 
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and the late A. T. Bartholomew, the manu- 
scripts were deposited in the Bodleian 
Library in 1921 have scholars been al- 
lowed access to the sources. 

The primary object of the present edition 
is, in the editor’s words, “to reproduce the 
text as faithfully as print can follow manu- 
script”. It restores Evelyn’s marginal notes, 
interlinings, and later additions and revi- 
sions, many of which Bray had omitted, 
carefully indicates the nature of such ad- 
ditions, and, where possible, dates them. 
A brief example, chosen at random, may 
serve to indicate the differences in wording 
between the restored original text and that 
of previous editions. In the section devoted 
to the visit to Amsterdam, 1641, H. B. 
Wheatley’s edition gives: 

I now expressely changed my lodg- 
ings out of a desire to converse 
among the Sectaries that swarm’d in 
this Citty. It was at a Brownist’s 
house, where we had an extraordin- 
ary good table. There was in pension 
with us my Lord Keeper Finch, and 
one Sir Jo. Fotherbee. Here I also 
found an English Carmelite, with an 
Irish gentleman. 
The Clarendon text is as follows: 

I now expressly chang’d my Lodging, 
out of a desire to converse amongst 
the Sectaries that swarm’d in this 
Citty, to which gaine made every 
new-fangle acceptable. It was at a 
Brownist’s house, where we had an 
extraordinary good Table; There was 
in pension with us my L: [Keeper] 
Finch, and one Sir Jo: Fotherbee; 
here I also found an_ English 
Carmelite, that was travelling through 
Germanie towards Rome with another 
Irish Gentleman. 

The sections completely omitted in pre- 
vious editions, though valuable to the stu- 
dent of Evelyn and his times, are not in 
themselves especially interesting, consist- 
ing for the most part of descriptions of 
scientific experiments, accounts of meetings 
of The Royal Society, and summaries of 
sermons. In ail, the restorations make the 
text longer by approximately one-third. In 
addition to the Kalendarium or Diary pro- 
per, Mr. deBeer reprints Evelyn’s autobio- 
graphical revision of the earlier part of it, 


the De Vita Propria, not previously avail- 
able. In this edition we have, therefore, 
for the first time, all that remains to us of 
what Evelyn wrote about himself, exactly 
as he wrote it. 

The introduction, which occupies the 
greater part of Volume I, includes a full 
account of Evelyn’s life, an exhaustive 
bibliography of his writings, a careful and 
thorough description of the manuscripts 
adequately illustrated with photostatic re- 
productions, and identifies and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, cites many of the 
sources on which Evelyn drew for his dis- 
cussions of public affairs and of places 
visited in his travels. 

But Mr. de Beer’s careful study of the 
text and its sources is by no means his 
only contribution to scholarship. The tre- 
mendous editorial labour which has been 
expended on the explanatory footnotes 
makes this edition a boon to scholar and 
general reader alike. Wherever possible— 
and it has almost always been possible— 
proper names, events, and incidents have 
been identified at sufficient and not exces- 
sive length and the authorities cited. On 
the passage quoted above, for example, 
we have the following note: 

1 John Fotherby, d. 1661 nephew of 
Martin Fotherby, Bishop of Salisbury 
(DNB); knighted 1628; Finch was 
married to one of his sisters: Hasted, 
Kent, iii, 544; Visitation of Kent, 
1663-8 (Harleian Soc., vol. liv, 1906) 
p. 62. 

The reader who is not concerned with the 
John Fotherbies of this world will often 
find the footnotes as interesting reading as 
the text. When Evelyn mentions that he saw 
the baptismal font at which were christened 
the children of the woman who bore, at a 
single birth, as many infants as there were 
days in the year, a footnote gives us the 
fascinating details of the legend. Textual 
notes are alphabetically, explanatory notes 
numerically indicated, and all are readily 
accessible—or skippable—at the bottom of 
the page. The manageable size of the 
volumes, excellent paper, generous margins, 
and clear and pleasing type, contribute to 
the ease and joy of reading. 

The introductory essay on Evelyn’s life 
and character is the least satisfying sec- 
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tion. It suffers from an insistent monotony 
of sentence structure and sometimes de- 
generates into mere fact-listing without 
organization, proportion or emphasis. After 
so consistently impersonal an approach the 
concluding, and very personal, estimate of 
Evelyn’s character seems less a relief than 
an incongruous intrusion. 

But where there is so much to praise, 
to complain of minor inconsistencies and 
lack of stylistic grace is not to criticize, 
but to quibble. This edition makes it pos- 
sible for the non-scholarly reader to enjoy 
the Diary more fully, by providing the in- 
formation about personalities and events 
necessary to a complete understanding of 
Evelyn’s references. The same careful docu- 
mentation is, of course, an even greater 
boon to the scholar, to whom, on the score 
of completeness and accuracy alone, the 
Clarendon edition would be indispensable. 


MARION SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





American Linguists 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 
Edited by Mitford M. Mathews. Chicago: 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi + 1,945. 
$12.50. 


The Dictionary of Americanisms is al- 
ready a widely known and respected re- 
ference work, having been available since 
1951 in a handsome (and expensive) two- 
volume edition. Now, for the first time, 
it can be had in a modestly priced single 
volume run from the same plates as the 
first edition. 

The DA is fashioned on historical prin- 
ciples, each entry being illustrated by dated 
quotations, including the earliest available 
instance of its use, other early uses, and, 
where possible, modern examples. Since 
all of the entries in the dictionary are said 
to be in one way or another native to 
America, they are called “Americanisms”. 
Such an historical account provides a 
treasury of fascinating information con- 
cerning American words and expressions 
and at the same time provides a valuable 
index to the history and the culture of the 
American people. 


Prominent among Americanisms are 
words actually coined in the United States: 
appendicitis, blurb, electrocute, hydrant, 
linotype, radar, telegram, stenographer. 
Prominent also are loanwords borrowed 
into English in America: adobe, cafeteria, 
lariat (from Spanish), butte, levee, shivaree 
(from French), mugwump, squash, wigwam 
(from Amerindian languazes), chigger, 
goober, gumbo (from African languages), 
and many more from these and other 
sources. Also classed as Americanisms are 
words which though present in other 
varieties of English have taken on meanings 
uniquely American: faculty, fraternity, re- 
frigerator, trailer. Similar to these are 
combinations of older words having mean- 
ings native to the United States: double 
decker, home run, log cabin, washboard. 
Altogether the DA records some fifty thou- 
sand such terms and provides “more than 
four hundred specially drawn illustrations”. 

All the entries are of course defined and 
many are explained in some detail as to 
origin and connotation. Etymologies are 
provided only for loan-words and coinages 
of foreign derivation, such as campus and 
gorilla and euthenics and petrolatum. It 
should be added that the DA includes pro- 
nunciation respellings only for words re- 
garded as having originated in the United 
States or as first entering English there. 
For this purpose the symbols of the Inter- 
national Phuuctic Alphabet arw used, a key 
to which appears in the Preface. 

Many Canadians, being ignorant of the 
solid contribution America has made to the 
English vocabulary, assume that “Ameri- 
canisms” are confined to slang and uncon- 
ventional usage. The DA points up the 
error of this assumption. Indeed, hundreds 
of Americanisms are commonplaces in the 
everyday speech of Canadians, a fact which 
suggests a quarrel with the claim that all 
of the entries in this dictionary did origin- 
ate south of the line. Certainly a number 
of them might just as easily have originated 
in Canada. 

Mr. C. J. Lovell, himself an assistant 
editor of the DA, has already discussed a 
few such in the Journal of the Canadian 
Linguistic Association (March, 1955): 
Canuck, McIntosh apple, pemmican, prairie, 
Red River cart, remittance man, saskatoon 
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berry, whiskyjack; and to these might be 
added banker, Bluenose, caribou, muskel- 
lunge, cheechako, pekan, pembina, pose, 
rousseau, salt chuck, siffleur, spile, travois, 
tullibee, and doubtless many more. For 
many such words the question of Canadian 
or American origin might be beyond solu- 
tion; in a number of instances, however, 
the editor of the DA might have been less 
chauvinistic in claiming paternity for the 
United States. 

The usual basis for such claims is the 
source of the earliest quotation, subject al- 
ways to the editor's evaluation. In the DA 
these sources are appended in an extensive 
bibliography. Listed therein are several 
books by T. C. Haliburton, a Nova Scotian, 
the best known of these being The Clock- 
maker (1835-40), the main character of 
which is a Yankee pedlar with the gift of 
the gab. Since a number of the first cita- 
tions in the DA are drawn from these 
Canadian books, a shadow falls on the 
claim that the words thus illustrated are 
native to the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Haliburton unquestionably 
drew on varied American sources for his 
hero’s vocabulary. A few examples will be 
illuminating. 

The first DA citation for ginger ‘spirit, 
temper’ is from Haliburton’s The Attaché 
(1843); the earliest citation from an Amer- 


ican source is dated 1888. It might be 
added that this wora occurs in The Clack- 


maker (1835), a fact overlooked by the 
DA. The earliest citation of the attributive 
use of hackmetack meaning “wood from 
the tree” comes from Haliburton’s Nature 
and Human Nature (1855); yet it too ap- 
pears in The Clockmaker (1835). First 
citations for coonish ‘wrathful’ (defined in 
a meaningless way by the DA: ‘like a 
coon’) comes from The Clockmaker (1849) 
as does that for [G.T.T.] ‘gone to Texas,’ 
once said of persons leaving the East under 
a cloud. A number of other terms claimed 
as Americanisms and supported by Ameri- 
can quotations are rendered dubious by 
their occurrence in The Clockmaker years 
earlier, though undiscovered by DA re- 
searchers: on the carpet ‘put in an ap- 
pearance’ (1888:1835), spunk up ‘to pluck 
up courage’ (1885:1838), slick off ‘to put 
the finishing touch to’ (1878:1835), spile 


‘spout for drawing off maple sap’ (1846: 
1835), India rubbers ‘rubber overshoes’ 
(1840:1835). Needless to say, such evi- 
dence does not imply that these expressions 
are Canadianisms, but it is not the strongest 
proof of American origin. It is pertinent to 
remark here that the DA is much less open 
to the charge of loosely claiming American 
origin than its predecessor, the Dictionary 
of American English. 

It seems pointless to complain of minor 
errors and oversights in such a work as 
this; for example, death maul appears in the 
caption of an illustration, but death mall in 
the main entry and citations. Many of 
them have already been brought to the 
editor’s attention. It should be noted that 
the DA files are continually being corrected, 
revised, and enlarged as errors, clearer 
definitions, earlier citations, and new words 
are discovered. To keep the public abreast 
of such developments, American Speech 
carries regular discussions by Dr. Mathews 
“On Matters Lexicographical”. 

The task of making a dictionary of a 
living language is always endless and the 
maker is doomed to fall short of perfection. 
It is a truism that such a dictionary is 
obsolete before it is published. How could 
it be otherwise? New words are born every 
day and old ones die out almost as quickly. 
Some words rarely or never find their way 
into print and many that are printed pass 
through the nets of the searchers. Under- 
standably cnough, the Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms suffers from these limitations; it is 
not a complete record nor is it without 
faults. It is, nevertheless, a scholarly con- 
tribution to lexicography and a valuable, 
interesting reference book for any personal 
library. 

WALTER AVIS 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 





A Great Actress 


MODJESKA, HER LIFE AND LOVES. 
By Antoni Gronowicz. New York: Thomas 
Yoseloff, Inc. 1956. Pp. 254. $5.00. 


Many critics of her day considered 
Helena Modjeska an actress unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. Admired by Longfellow, 
adored by Sienkiewicz, praised as a patriot 
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by Paderewski, hated as a rival by Sarah 
Bernhardt and Ada Rehan, welcomed as 
a friendly companion by Edwin Booth, for 
nearly forty years she was a star among 
a generation of great actors. Her stormy, 
varied and passionate life is recounted in 
this new biography by Antoni Gronowicz. 

It is perhaps inevitable that biographi+s 
of actresses should be theatrical. But there 
was enough of the genuinely dramatic in 
Modjeska’s career to have demanded a 
more restrained and more scholarly treat- 
ment than is found in this book. In an age 
habituated to the quick-fire matrimonial 
exchanges of Hollywood, Modjeska’s “life 
and loves” seems almost pallidly conserva- 
tive: and this, despite her charmingly in- 
genuous remark “what are a few husbands?” 
As a result, Mr. Gronowicz’s reconstruction 
of her thoughts and conversation becomes 
unconvincing, even though based on Mod- 
jeska’s own Polish notes and on first hand 
research. 

This is unfortunate, because the material 
for a much better book is obviously avail- 
able. Tantalizing half-references to her 
theories of acting (in which she appears as 
a devotee of Stanislavski even before the 
Russian master had evolved his systems); 
part of a diary written during her tour with 
Booth in 1889 (the most interesting part 
of the book); a few perceptive newspaper 
reviews; comments full of a commonsense 
rare among famous actresses—“there are 
only two schools, one of good acting, the 
other of bad acting—”; all these are sub- 
merged. What floats to the surface is either 
theatrical tittle-tattle, stimulating and 
amusing but hardly satisfying as a steady 
diet, or the romantic details of a lifelong 
“affaire” reminiscent of the less successful 
stretches of Anna Karenina. 

Documentation, bibliography and index 
have alike been omitted; but the presence 
of a good selection of photographs is both 
interesting and valuable, as revealing the 
actress in a number of varied roles. It is 
difficult, however, to trace her growth as 
an actress, or even at times to discover in 
which country or continent she is acting; 
many of the chapters, anecdotal in content, 
seem disconnected with one another, and 
present a kaleidoscope of short sketches 
rather than an integrated work. But the 
story of Bernhardt and Modjeska each seek- 


ing to establish her primacy as an actress 
by a performance of Marguerite Gauthier 
in the nude, before a jury of eminent rival 
actresses, makes up for a multitude of 
minor flaws. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gronowicz, 
having thus stimulated our appetites with 
the hors d’oeures, will some day produce 
the main course. A critical assessment of 
Modjeska would not merely fill in many 
interesting gaps in the history of the theatre 
in America but would be of value in show- 
ing both the development of acting styles 
and the changes in taste of the American 
audience. 

G. L. BRODERSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





Poetic Criticism 
THE POETIC PATTERN. By Robin 


Skelton. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1956. Pp. x + 228. $3.75. 


In his Introduction, Mr. Skelton tells us 
that he is attempting to “examine the na- 
ture of poetry in such a way as to reveal 
clearly the value of poetry to the world 
today, and the characteristics of poetry 
which are . . . poetic. In order to do this, 
I have discussed with living poets the exact 
nature of the poetic process as they ex- 
perience it.” 

This would have been a much better 
book if the author had been less ambitious. 
The vast area staked out in the first sen- 
tence quoted, the nature, value, and char- 
acteristics of poetry, would serve for a life- 
time of study and writing. The more pre- 
cise area referred to, the poetic process as 
understood by living poets, is still a large 
topic but might be handled in one volume, 
as Professor Whalley has already shown. 
In fact, the parts of Mr. Skelton’s book 
which are most original and most useful, 
are generally those parts in which he is 
drawing on first-hand material from his 
own experience as a poet or from the ex- 
perience of his fellow poets. When he de- 
parts from this and attempts to provide 
aids to navigation through unmarked oceans 
of speculation about poetry he becomes 
rhetorical, pretentious, and dull. Consider 
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Chapter Six, for example, with its solemn 
tabulations of ten varieties of Images, 
Combined Images, Complex Images, Com- 
plex Abstract Images, and so on. Does 
poetry mean more to Mr. Skelton or to 
anyone else after such an analysis? 

Another weakness of the book is its 
dogmatic quality. The author quotes ex- 
tensively from the latest semanticist or 
from the fashionable psychology cf the 
day, then produces vast conclusions which 
apparently are to be taken as dogma. Some 
of these conclusions are crashingly obvious, 
others are open to debate, all of them give 
the impression of being steps chopped 
out of rock to enable the writer to step up 
to his next chapter, and so finally to his 
chapter nine “The Poetic Vision”. 

Here I think Mr. Skelton does much 
better. Starting with Jung and the Personal 
and Collective Unconscious, he propounds 
a theory of automatic composition, which 
he feels is the basis of visionary and sym- 
bolic poetry. To test the theory, he draws 
on the first-hand experiences of James 
Kirkup, A. C. Benson, Sir Herbert Read, 
Tom Scott, and on his own experience. He 
examines the archetypal images in poems 
known to have been composed in a vision- 
ary or automatic fashion and speculates 
on the levels of the Unconscious which may 
have been tapped. 

The book has certain merits which I have 
perhaps neglected. An undergraduate class 
in poetic theory would find good material 
for discussion in the chapter on “Poetry 
and Magic” and in the discussion of “Fancy 
and Imagination” in Chapter Seven. 

But on the whole I feel that Mr. Skelton 
should forget this book and write a better 
one, concentrating on a more limited field, 
and cultivating a naked and direct style. 


Murpo MACKINNON 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 





THE METAMORPHIC TRADITION IN" 


MODERN POETRY. By Sister M. Bernetta 
Quinn. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press. 1955. Pp. 263. $4.50. 
The whole endeavour of Sister Bernetta 
Quinn’s book on The Metamorphic Tradi- 
tion in Modern Poetry is to open up the 
subject, not to close it. The author’s powers 


of observation and analysis are placed en- 
tirely at the service of her poets—Ezra 
Pound, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams, T. S. Eliot, Hart Crane, Randall 
Jarrell, and William Butler Yeats; and she 
succeeds in helping the reader come closer 
to each one. Far from indulging in the 
mystification that some critics employ in 
order to establish their ascendency over 
their readers, without any fanfare of jargon 
She examines in each of her poets a single 
theme or recurring concern—metamorpho- 
sis—and interprets his work as far as 
possible in terms of this, sensibly stopping 
before the interpretation needs to be forced. 
There is no doubt that Sister Bernetta 
has struck a rich vein in the idea and tech- 
nique of metamorphosis, for two of her 
poets have themselves admitted it to be 
a key to their work. In Ezra Pound a “bust 
through from quotidien” occurs in pas- 
sages of high poetic concentration: it is 
his equivalent to Joyce’s “epiphanies”. In 
Stevens’s world of poetry with its “lavish- 
ing of itself in change”, not the end but 
the process of metamorphosis is contem- 
plated with emotion. And in varying de- 
grees the other poets (Eliot and Yeats least, 
in my opinion) display their inward quali- 
ties when looked at from this direction. 
Metamorphosis is, of course, out of Ovid, 
who uses it triumphantly to give coherence 
to a fabulous array of gods and heroes 
from the creation of the world to Caesar’s 
time. But apart from one or two well- 
chosen quotations on the subject from Dr. 
Herman Friankel’s book, Sister Bernetta 
has little to say about Ovid and does not 
answer the question that exercised me all 
through my reading of The Metamorphic 
Tradition—why, if Ovid is so lucid, must 
her poets be so hard to grasp. I get no 
satisfaction from this sort of remark: “In 
the days of old Rome, personal identity 
was not so fleeting a thing as it is today, 
after Berkeley’s idealism, Locke’s sensism, 
James’s flux, Bergson’s intuitionism, Sartre’s 
existentialism, and all the other attempts 
to break down the notion of an abiding 
self.” It is unfair but irresistible to quote 
the next sentence—quite the most owlish 
in the book: “The most loved of the nine- 
teenth-century classics, Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland, a book mentioned by Jarrell 
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in his Kenyon Review critique of Kafka’s 
America, puts the problem thus: 
“*Who are you? said the caterpiller . . . 
The quotation goes on, strangely, in verse, 
Alice speaking in the idiom of Wallace 
Stevens at the end of an ordinary evening 
in New Haven: 
“‘I knew who I was when I got up this 

morning, but I think I 

might have 

been changed several times since then.’” 
Seriously, though, I think that more might 
have been done with Ovid and with the 
“metamorphic tradition” promised in the 
title: in particular, more than passing re- 
ference might have been given to Spenser 
and Donne. But perhaps that would be 
to require its own structure of philosophic 
ideas of a book whose virtue it is simply 
to make plain a single poetic theme. This 
book does not arrive at general conclusions: 
it illuminates certain poets. 


WILLIAM BLISSETT 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


7” 





THE DICTION OF POETRY FROM 
SPENSER TO BRIDGES. By Bernard 
Groom. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1955. Pp. viii + 284. $5.50. 


Professor Groom carefully defines the 
term, “the diction of poetry”, contrasting 
it with the “poetic diction” which Words- 
worth heartily condemned when he strug- 
gled to express in critical prose his con- 
ception of the fitting language for poetry. 
The fact that Coleridge was able to untangle 
the thread of Wordsworth’s theory has 
helped readers for a hundred and fifty years 
to understand what they each meant; it 
also suggests some of the difficulties facing 
a serious poet and a sympathetic critic. 

Why does Mr. Groom clioose Spenser 
and Bridges? He finds that Spenser, in 
phrase and metre, influenced many English 
poets for three hundred years, and he 
traces this influence through poetry of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
also—by indirection finding direction out 
—through poetry of much of the nineteenth 
century. He considers the early work of 
Bridges a fitting close for this study; the 
Poet Laureate’s poetry published fifty years 


later shows a new attitude towards lan- 
guage and metre, and makes him a link 
“between the Spenserian past and the un- 
known future”. 

By burrowing into the writings of more 
than fifty poets, major and minor, and by 
consulting the Oxford English Dictionary 
to discover what writer first used a cer- 
tain word, Mr. Groom has accumulated 
masses of detail to authenticate and illus- 
trate his statements. But this philological 
searching is only part of his work; he is 
deeply concerned with the purpose behind 
the diction. He points out the art with 
which Shakespeare can use the same trite 
words or fashionable phrases to reveal the 
unskilled poetaster or the ironical criminal. 
He sees outstanding poets setting fashions 
in diction and yet themselves following 
contemporary practice. He realizes that 
syntax is as important as vocabulary, and 
he analyzes minutely the reason for Brown- 
ing’s “verbal escapades”. He is particularly 
sympathetic and penetrating in his com- 
ments on Browning, Crabbe, and Matthew 
Arnold. He criticizes appreciatively the 
poetry of the eighteenth century. But, in 
considering the new interest in mediaeval 
ballads, along with the new, unrestrained 
expression of feeling, he overlooks the 
advance into England of Prince Charles 
Edward’s Highlanders in “The Forty-five”, 
and the consequent alarming awareness of 
mountains and mountaineers felt by Horace 
Walpole and his contemporaries, their fear 
turning, when the danger had passed, to 
romantic interest in the unfamiliar and the 
awe-inspiring. Mr. Groom is not at his 
best in dealing with things Scottish; he 
seems unfamiliar with the great national 
inheritance of language and of poetry which 
Burns and Scott could use. 

His ear does not seem as alert as his. 
eye or his mind. He speaks of Keats as an 
an “opulent colourist”, but he is not respon- 
sive to the melody of the long open vowels, 
where the meaning is stressed by the 
rhythm. He sees L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 
as “the brighter hues” and “the browner 
shades”; he does not hear the musical son 
of a notable musician presenting, in the 
same form, two moods or movements, the 
one quick and light-hearted, the other slow 
and thoughtful. He makes much of Spen- 
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ser’s influence on Milton; yet he does not 
notice that Spenser made interesting use 
of the well-known musical term, “descant”, 
which Milton made fashionable. 

In this study of diction the writer’s own 
wording is often abstract and heavy, his 
metaphors scarcely illuminating; “to launch 
a flight of imagination on the wings of 
rare words”; “he developed an increasing 
pregnancy of style”. Yet no small sins of 
commission or omission can detract from 
the value of this scholarly and informative 


book. WILHELMINA GORDON 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





THE POETRY OF E. J. PRATT: A NEW 
INTERPRETATION. By John Sutherland. 
Toronto: The Rverson Press. 1956. Pp. 
viii + 109. $3.75. 

John Sutherland saw his “new interpre- 
tation” of Pratt’s poetry made into a book 
before he died in August 1956. It was a 
last testament, the bequest of his ideas and 
insights to other critics and also, in the 
sense of a covenant, affirmation of his own 
relationship as man with God. 

His essay on “E. J. Pratt: A Major Con- 
temporary Poet” (published in May 1952 
in a special issue of his Northern Review) 
is here revised and expanded. He is “chiefly 
concerned with the symbolic implications of 
[Pratt’s] work, and specifically, though 
not exclusively, with the Christian symbol- 
ism it contains.” He did not limit himself 
to the poet’s “conscious aim”, but, seeking 
for reflections of traditional dogma, found 
“a good deal of orthodox Christian thought 
implicit in the narratives of E. J. Pratt.” 
“I hope”, he said in his Preface, “that no 
one will therefore assume that I am at- 
tributing to Mr. Pratt, either as man or 
poet, an orthodox Christian position, or 
any position that he does not hold.” 

This is fair enough, for it recognizes 
subjectivity in the attitude of the critic, 
John Sutherland, and promises objectivity 
regarding the poetry of E.J. Pratt. This also 
guarantees the attention of the reader, who 
plays an absorbing game, deciding how 
much is Pratt and how much is Sutherland. 
In Pratt’s own vein of irony, of course, 
there is always the realization that this 
was no game for the author, who worked 
in the shadow of certain death. 











Since 1952 Sutherland had been gather- 
ing passages in The Titanic, The Cachlot, 
The Great Feud, and. certain “minor 
poems”, which promised to reveal Pratt 
as a “symbolical” poet. Guided by Pro- 
fessor Northrop Frye’s statement that “the 
unconscious horror of nature and the sub- 
conscious horror of the mind thus coincide 
[in Pratt]”, Sutherland had gone on to 
find in the same poet a profound sense of 
compassion. He could have written this 
book and used his evidence, which points 
to “an interfusion of exaltation and terror”, 
as a study in irony. This “elusive and 
subtle irony” he recognizes (page 15) and 
indeed demonstrates in all his chapters. 
But he took another step. “In fact,” he 
said, “if we are to interpret the peculiar 
complex of feeling, I think we can only do 
so accurately in religious terms.” At the 
heart of these chosen poems of Pratt, he 
found “an experience for which the only 
satisfactory word is ‘mystical’,” expressed 
in symbols suggesting “the Christian dogma 
of incarnation” (page 108). 

Even casual readers of Pratt are being 
made aware that he is a “serious” author 
whose poems move on many levels. It is 
good to see Canadian poetry growing thus 
in literary stature as a consequence of the 
work of distinguished Canadian critics and 
their disciples. Such criticism, one may 
hope, will range far and wide in this 
country; and it has not yet finished with 
Pratt. With reference only to Sutherland’s 
limited purpose, there is still much to be 
explored in what he had not the time, or 
perhaps not the inclination, to include in 
his book. He had little to say about Brébeuf 
and His Brethren, the story of the Jesuit 
martyrs, although Pratt had prepared for 
it by years of intensive study of Roman 
Catholicism, the faith and “interpretation” 
which Sutherland espoused. An _ earlier 
poem, The Witches’ Brew (1925), might 
also have been used, with the contempo- 
raneous meaningful riot of The Great Feud 
—out of which Sutherland drew his climax 
—to reflect an important religious “com- 
plex of feeling” in Pratt when the latter 
left preaching for an unqualified catholicity 
of poetic vision. 

C. F. KLincx 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
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ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN’S LETTERS 
TO EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON 
(1890-98). Edited by Arthur S. Bourinot. 
Published by the editor, 158 Carleton Rd., 
Ottawa. Pp. 74. $2.50. 


It is a sad commentary on our state of 
literary awareness that we have no pub- 
lished volumes of the letters of our leading 
writers. Mr. Bourinot has earned our 
gratitude for bringing this group of Lamp- 
man letters to public attention, and it is to 
be hoped that his example will be widely 
followed. 

The present work does not contain all 
of Lampman’s extant letters, but only a 
relatively small group which he wrote to 
Thomson during the last eight years of his 
life. Even these are not printed in full—the 
editor tells us that he has “culled from 
them what he considers unimportant”— 
and the result is a very partial view of the 
poet. It is graceless to look a gift horse 
in the mouth, but I do wish Mr. Bourinot 
had realized that what seems unimportant 
to one reader may be the very important 
biographical clue that another reader is 
looking for. 

Such letters as we have here, however, 
do shed some new light on Lampman. They 
show us especially how just an estimate 
Lampman had formed of his own weak- 
nesses both as a person and as a poet. In- 
stead of blaming the intellectual poverty 
of Ottawa, as most of his apologists have 
done, Lampman frankly admits that he 
is “constitutionally sensitive to a morbid 
degree”, that he is often “under the in- 
fluence of a certain emotional demon”, 
that “there is one kind of (poetic) work” 
he can do, “nature work as they call it”, 
and that he is “not a great poet and never 
was.” “I am a minor poet of a superior 
order and that is all,” he writes and, in 
another place, “You overrated me. There 
never was any great poet, but simply a 
rather superior minor one who sometimes 
hits upon a thing which comes uncom- 
monly near to being very excellent.” What 
an extremely just self-estimate that is of 
a poet who, in “Heat” and two or three 
other poems, came as close to greatness 
as any Canadian poet has ever come! 

DESMOND PACEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 





Meaning and Language 
SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS. By I. A. 
Richards. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1955. Pp. xii + 216. $4.50. 

THE CRITICAL SENSE. By James Reeves. 
London: William Heinemann Ltd. Toronto: 
British Book Service (Canada) Limited. 
1956. Pp. viii +- 160. $1.45. 


One of the nagging concerns of our age 
has been the effort to comprehend what 
comprehending may be, the questioning of 
our very ability to ask meaningful questions. 
The name of I. A. Richards has long been 
associated with such excursions into the 
“meaning of meaning”, and he has, in fact, 
been one of the most stimulating figures 
in that curiously twentieth-century half- 
world which is neither science nor literary 
criticism. But though his first efforts were 
turned towards extending the scientific 
method into the field of aesthetics, he has 
since deployed himself in a series of tactical 
retreats, until now he seems to have adopted 
the réle of “philosopher” whose purpose 
it is to establish some sort of dialectical 
bridgehead between the sciences and the 
humanities. This is the slippery ground 
which he seeks to occupy in his latest book 
Speculative Instruments (made up of a 
number of articles and occasional pieces 
written during the last fifteen years) and 
he is, in the process, frequently involved 
in some rather intricate-footwork. 

For Richards, education is the means of 
grace, and he contends that a study of the. 
“resourcefulness” of words should be the 
central discipline in education. “We do not 
at present benefit from the limited variety 
of our stupidities,” he says. “What we need 
is . . . some way of training ourselves to 
profit from our past experience with lan- 
guage more directly.” And again, “Im- 
provement in its practice with language is 
what the world needs.” How is this im- 
provement to be achieved? “English, as 
we teach it,” Richards says bluntly, “does 
not make its students markedly and de- 
monstrably better readers and _ writers, 
wider and abler communicators. .. . We 
are not surprised, alas, to find students of 
poetry or philosophy who show no resul- 
tant advantage in understanding or in judg- 
ing either poems or views.” 
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The remedy, for Richards, lies in “learn- 
ing from science how to make the humani- 
ties accumulative too. Thereby they would 
acquire a future as well as a past, a growth 
pattern as well as a tradition.” His idea] 
university thus would be one for educing 
a “synoptic” view. “What if we could treat 
the whole struggle between the sciences, 
the humanities and the rest with the very 
same procedures (i.e., ‘putting into connec- 
tion, in a comprehensive, synoptic, view’) 
which, in specialized applications, have 
given science its success?” To accomplish 
this, the intervention of philosophy, “the 
diplomatic agency of dialectic”, will be 
necessary, in order to “protect studies from 
the interferences of other studies” and also 
to help studies out of “self-frustrations due 
to their ignorance of what other studies 
can and should do for them”. “A Synoptic 
View therefore—truly Universal Study— 
would have more than police functions; it 
should be advisor-general and therapist as 
well.” 

Richards is, of course, fully aware of the 
dangers of premature attempts to be scien- 
tific in education, attempts which seem to 
him “as likely to devastate promising seg- 
ments of mankind as any other peril I 
have heard of.” “In the theory and practice 
of education,” he says, “it would be best, 
for a long time to come, to develop the 
sciences of control without applying them.” 
For “the judgment as to what is or is not 
an improvement in humanity is not at pre- 
sent within the competence of Science.” 
Yet, in this connection too, he states un- 
unequivocally, “we have, I think, to seek a 
way by which Values might unrestrictively 
come into the care of Science.” 

There has been a tendency (especially 
among literary men) to hold up hands in 
horror at Richards’ “narrow scientism”, 
but one should remember that he does at 
least make an effort to talk about literature 
to scientists in language which they can 
understand. This surely is a necessary en- 
deavour in our time. Much of this new 
book is, in fact, devoted to critical exam- 
ination of naive uses of scientific method 
in non-scientific fields. He even suggests at 
one point that an attempt should be made 
at a poetic account of prose, “to protest 
against the nearly universal assumption that 


the right means to comprehension and con- 
trol is an account modelled on the accounts 
used in mathematics and the simpler 
sciences.” “Let us not suppose too lightly,” 
he warns, “that the business of distinguish- 
ing and relating science and poetry belongs 
to science.” 

The next-to-last piece in Speculative In- 
struments is a consideration of a number 
of students’ interpretations of fifteen lines 
from Landor, very much in the manner of 
Richards’ early Practical Criticism. Here, 
one is reminded, is the sort of thing which 
demonstrated to the New Critics the need 
“for the training even of advanced literary 
students in the reading of a poem” (the 
words are William Elton’s in his “Guide 
to the New Criticism”) and “showed the 
necessity for considering the semantic na- 
ture of the poem as a unique form of dis- 
course.” But one is also reminded that this 
close reading of poetry is for Richards by 
no means an end in itself, but rather just 
one more facet of his educational schema. 
Richards’ attitude to literature has often 
been described as Benthamite and utili- 
tarian, and some critics have even been 
unkind enough to ask whether or not 
Richards really likes poetry. 

Be that as it may, it is rather a relief to 
turn from Richards’ “protocols” to James 
Reeves’ modest and unassuming little book 
of “Practical Criticism of Prose and of 
Poetry” entitled The Critical Sense. At first 
glance this slim volume seems merely a 
slighter version of those many books which, 
following Richards’ lead, have sought dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years to teach stu- 
dents to “Understand Poetry” or “Read 
with Discrimination”. The resemblance is 
not even skin deep, however, for Reeves’ 
book has neither the elaborate apparatus, 
nor, and this is the important difference, the 
infuriating condescension which so often 
characterizes these other attacks on the 
ingrained stupidity of the lay reader. Reeves 
notes in his preface that he might have 
taken as his starting point “the literary 
critic’s armoury of technical terms, and 
shown how each of them can be handled in 
attacking any given text. I thought it more 
fruitful, however,” he goes on, “to take a 
number of texts as my starting point, and 
see how far we could get without much 
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preliminary weapon-training. To start from 
the work of art, not the critical principle, 
is, I claim, to adopt the approach, not of 
the professional critic, but of the creative 
writer.” Himself a poet, Reeves carries out 
his design with excellent taste, and in the 
process produces what must be one of the 
most readable of all books of “practical 
criticism for those who wish to increase 
their appreciation of literature.” This is 
the sort of criticism from which any intel- 
ligent reader can obtain both enjoyment 
and profit—that is if one still considers it 
profitable to increase one’s ability to appre- 
ciate prose and poetry. 

J. M. STEDMOND 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





Literary Criticism 
FOUR STAGES OF RENAISSANCE 
STYLE: TRANSFORMATION IN ART 
AND LITERATURE 1400-1700. By Wylie 
Sypher. Doubleday: Anchor Books. 1955. 
Pp. viii + 312. $1.45. 


Few recent works have been as chal- 
lenging as this attempt to demonstrate, 
through analysis of stylistic correspondences 
between literature and the visual arts, the 
unity-in-change of three centuries of Euro- 
pean culture. Relaxed and learned, Sypher 
sweeps vividly through the four stages of 
Renaissance style: “Renaissance”, “Man- 
nerism”, “Baroque”, and “Late Baroque” 
that is, “a provisional formulation, a dis- 
integration, a reintegration, and a final 
academic codification”. 

Whether Sypher is justified in emphasiz- 
ing English literature over that of other 
countries will be questioned, but his choice 
will nevertheless be welcomed. For with- 
out such an emphasis many an enlighten- 
ing comparison or parallel, many a price- 
less observation on Shakespeare, on Donne, 
or Milton would have been lost. The linking 
of Donne with Parmigianino and El Greco, 
or of Milton with Rubens, for example, 
though it may strike many as multiple 
desecration, is undeniably fruitful and stim- 
ulating. Everywhere in this enthusiastic 
book, in fact, are profound and provoca- 
tive insights, analogies and illustrations. 


These excellences, however, are trace- 
able more to talent than to approach. For 
the approach has resulted in several weak- 
nesses. First, Sypher has not entirely heeded 
his own warning: “Any attempt to recruit 
the definitions of art history for use in 
literary criticism is risky, particularly if 
one tries to press parallels to extremes.” It 
can reasonably be argued that all such 
parallels are extreme, that to talk about 
Shakespeare or Spenser in terms of the 
“linear”, “plane”, and “absolute clarity” 
is not to talk about literature at all. More- 
over, Sypher’s desire to be comprehensive 
and up-to-date (he has enlisted the efforts 
of such diverse writers as Wélfflin, Focillon, 
Ortega y Gasset, Read, Malraux, Panofsky, 
Erich Auerbach), laudable as it is, has pro- 
duced an embarrassing congestion of over- 
lapping terms and definitions. Finally, 
Sypher has been inconsistent in his manner 
of finding correspondences. “Renaissance” 
works he discusses in the formal terms of 
art, “Mannerist” works in the cultural or 
affective terms of art, and “Baroque” works 
in terms of content or significance; and the 
“Late Baroque” section unaccountably 
switches to French literature (with em- 
phasis on Racine, about whom he has new 
and fascinating things to say). Clearly 
under such a treatment the distinctions 
between the stylistic stages can have little 
validity. 

It may well be that such weaknesses are 
ultimately unavoidable. Certainly they are 
to be excused, so wide is Sypher’s vision 
and so deep his insight—and so sure his 
ability to rouse us from the lethargy of 
smugness and rigidity. 

SIDNEY WARHAFT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





BLAKE AND YEATS: THE CONTRARY 
VISION. By Hazard Adams. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. xi + 
328. $5.50. 


Yeats showed a lifelong tendency to 
substitute a system of symbolism for what 
Blake apparently found at the roots of his 
life and work. His own recognition of this 
fact seemed to exaggerate a tendency into 
an extensive pursuit of a universal system 
to demonstrate the validity of his work and 
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confirm his experience. Yeats emerges final- 
ly as the creature of this structure, rather 
than its creator, and like Blake’s Urizen, 
he remains trapped in his own Circle of 
Destiny. As the author of the study sug- 
gests, Yeats found his system in the world 
of human conflict, while Blake created his 
out of a perspective which took in both 
himself and his world. In this sense, the 
one provides a contrary vision to the other, 
for Yeats looked in the field of experience 
for an answer to existence, and Blake dis- 
covered the field of experience in his exis- 
tence. 

The book itself is a step in clarifying 
Yeats’s search for a symbolic formula to 
take hold of the creative process and use 
it to explain the pattern of human life. 
In his search he was early influenced by 
Blake, and he probably used the symbols 
of the prophetic books to reinforce the 
cabbalistic and theosophical elixir which he 
was concocting to take the place of a lost 
influence on Yeats which is the primary 
faith. It is not, however, Blake’s influence 
on Yeats which is the direct aim here, 
but a description of the vision of the one 
in terms of that of the other. The actual 
contrast achieved is rich in suggestiens, 
even when these are expressed as somewhat 
misleading identifications. Although, for 
instance, Yeats’s “Spiritus Mundi” is like 
Blake’s “Poetic Genius”, and both play 
similar réles in their respective systems, 
it is as confusing to identify them as to 
identify Freud’s “subconscious” with Jung's 
“unconscious”. 

Fortunately, the author does not give 
way to this temptation too often. Instead, 
he emphasizes the common stand which 
the two writers represent—that is, that the 
world of our symbols is the only reality we 
can possibly know and that the imagination 
uniting reason, emotion and sense is all that 
we can possibly be. Just as definition is the 
instrument of reason, however, metaphor 
is the instrument of imagination, and its 
use is so close to that of definition that it 
has often been employed by the philoso- 
phers themselves, notably the Platonists. 
Blake derived his metaphors from a per- 
spective he called the unfallen vision but 
Yeats derived his from the fallen world of 
common experience, and they finally re- 


vealed the geometrical definitions of A 
Vision. It was perhaps hard for him to be 
utterly true to the imaginative vision when 
it did not completely liberate him from 
common reason’s domain. 

Nevertheless, Yeats shunned the false 
myth, the inflated nonsense of pseudo- 
mystics, and searched persistently for the 
system which, in A Vision, he hoped would 
express the actual symbolism of experience. 
“Will some mathematician someday ques- 
tion and understand, as I cannot, and con- 
firm all, or have I also dealt in myth?” 
But the mythical form, he still felt, could 
alone express the perspective beyond logic, 
beyond the antinomies of Kant: unity and 
plurality, infinite and finite. Within a sym- 
bolism of conflict which he referred back 
to Heraclitus, he seemed to have found a 
system uniting the rational diagram of the 
human faculties to the irrational flux of 
temporal experience by means of a kind 
of lunar astrology. Astrology itself, he re- 
garded as a symbolic form of expression 
like poetry—a calendar of life. 

His calendar of lunar phases is very like 
Blake’s cycle of twenty-seven churches, and 
as the author of this study points out, both 
Blake and Yeats agree that any systems 
which conceive of experience as “a single 
pattern without paradox are limited vi- 
sions”. They are, in fact, systems limited 
to the logic of true and false, right and 
wrong, with its attendant absurdities. Like 
Yeats’s old Arab poet, Kusta ben Luki, we 
must recognize that the pattern of ex- 
perience is not even restricted to “God’s 
Choice” but includes “His Chance”. Both 
exist in the divine nature, “for if they did 
not He would not have freedom, He would 
be bound by His own Choice”. Human 
freedom is involved with the recognition 
that no system of doctrine can possibly be 
complete, either as the expression of the 
will of God or as the statement of ra- 
tional and scientific truth. 

The author’s treatment of Blake is, un- 
derstandably, somewhat inadequate, al- 
though he spends a lot of time on it. But 
his excellent contrast between Swinburne 
and Blake is certainly worth mentioning. 
He calls Swinburne’s world of art for art’s 
sake “a world consciously abstracted from 
a material reality” and one which was 

















separated from “a vast practical world of 
life”. Although Yeats was influenced by 
this bohemian escapism in his youth and 
all that the English aesthetes represented, 
it is to his credit, and to the credit of 
Blake’s example, that he did not succumb 
to the notion that art was an escape from 
reality or a substitute for life. 

P. F. FISHER 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, KINGSTON 





Biblical Scholarship 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: KEY TO HU- 
MAN CULTURE. By William A. Irwin. 
New York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. 293. 
$5.00. 

THE MYSTERIOUS NUMBERS OF THE 
HEBREW KINGS. A reconstruction of a 
Chronology of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. By Edwin R. Thiele. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Toronto: W. J. 
Gage & Co. 1951. Pp. 298. $6.00. 

THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. A com- 
mentary in 12 Volumes. Vol. 8. Luke and 
John. By S. MacLean Gilmour, Walter 
Russell Bowie, John Knox, G.A. Buttrick 
and Paul Scherer. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951-1954. Pp. 
811. $8.75. 


Professor Irwin, now retired, has held 
chairs of Old Testament in Toronto, 
Chicago and Dallas, Texas. As scholar, 
teacher, and writer, he is well-known and 
highly esteemed. The theme of the present 
work is sufficiently indicated by its sub- 
title. The author believes that Israel’s 
achievement of monotheism. has _trans- 
formed all subsequent history. “One may 
raise the question whether any single con- 
tribution from whatever source, since hu- 
man culture emerged from the stone ages, 
has had the far-reaching effect upon history 
that Israel in this regard has executed, both 
through the mediums of Christianity and 
Islam and directly through the world of 
Jewish thinkers themselves.” Israel has been 
the world’s teacher in literature, law, social 
progress and religion. In literature she 
wrote the first histories and wrote well. 
The court history of David in 2 Samuel 
13-19 is five hundred years older thaa 
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Herodotus of the book of Job. Carlyle 
(no mean judge) said, “There is nothing, 
I think, in the Bible or out of it of equal 
literary merit”. 

In law we are all dependent on the ten 
commandments still and they came not 
from Greece or Rome, but from Israel. 
In social progress we still learn from the 
great prophets. In religion the Psalter has 
been the great liturgy of many generations 
and is the foundation of Christian hym- 
nody. The Hebrew had, and has, his faults: 
but he has been the teacher of mankind 
in the deep things of the human soul. Pro- 
fessor Irwin’s book will richly repay the 
careful reader. 

For history, chronology, though not in 
itself interesting, is necessary. The Old 
Testament had no starting point for time 
reckoning, unlike the Greeks who reckoned 
from the first Olympiad and the Romans 
who reckoned from the foundation of the 
city of Rome. But the Assyrians named 
years after certain officials holding office 
and a list of these containing about 250 
names was discovered many years ago by 
archaeologists. A mention opposite one of 
these names of an eclipse of the sun has 
enabled us to put the year 763 B.C. op- 
posite that name. When the numbers are 
completed backwards and forwards of that 
date the whole list covers the period 900 
to 650 B.C. The Assyrian King, Shal- 
maneser III records a battle at Karkar on 
the Orontes river in 853 B.C., in which 
one of his opponents was Ahab, King of 
Israel. We know therefore that Ahab was 
on the throne in 853 B.C., and he was killed 
in another battle which must have taken 
place not long after Karkar, probably in 
the same year. Reckoning backwards and 
forwards from the death of Ahab in 853 
B.C. with the information contained in the 
Book of Kings, we get our chronology for 
the Hebrew Kings. It has been checked 
and re-checked by careful scholars over 
many years and except for the period 740- 
716 B.C., has been shown to be extra- 
ordinarily accurate. 

The difficulty has always been with the 
cross-reckoning between northern and 
southern kingdoms, the synchronisms as 
they have been called. These may well 
have come from another hand than that 
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of the main author of Kings, who has 
recorded the length of the reigns. No in- 
genuity has ever been able to reconcile the 
two systems. Professor Thiele has made a 
most exhaustive investigation, exploring not 
only the Hebrew text but also the text of 
the Greek Septuagint translation and the 
evidence of Josephus. But it may be 
doubted whether a solution is any nearer. 
It may well be that the synchronisms, 
added by a later hand, have little or no 
value as historical and chronological data. 

The Interpreter’s Bible is the largest 
venture in Biblical Interpretation since the 
publication of an International Critical 
Commentary, begun many years ago and 
still not quite complete. The I.C.C., as it 
is generally known, was intended primarily 
for the scholar. The present ambitious 
series, as its name indicates, is for a wider 
circle of readers. It does not make use of 
the original texts and has very few critical 
notes, but uses two English translations; 
viz, the King James Version of 1611 
(K.J.V.) and the Revised Standard Version 
(R.S.V.) both of which are printed in 
extenso. Along with the two texts there 
is given an exegesis of them and also an 
exposition, the latter of a more or less 
homiletical character. Thus the Bible reader, 
the teacher, and the preacher are all served 
by this large work based on sound principles 
of interpretation and done by acknow- 
ledged authorities in the field of Biblical 
scholarship. 

The present volume contains the text, 
interpretation and exposition of the Gospels 
of Luke and John. The exegesis of Luke 
is done by Dr. S. M. Gilmour, for many 
years a Professor at Queen’s, and now on 
the staff of Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary. He also writes the Introduction 
to Luke’s Gospel, discussing the problems 
involved, viz. background, literary struc- 
ture, authorship, etc., and this introduction 
: is a very valuable part of the volume. The 
exposition is done by four well-known 
American scholars. One might venture to 
criticize the format of the book. The pages, 
in order to accommodate texts, exegesis and 
exposition, are badly cut up and one feels 
that in many pages ihe exposition has 
crowded the exegesis. Thus on P. 274, two 
lines are given to text, three lines to exege- 


sis, and the remainder, fifty lines of fine 
print to exposition. The scholar-reader at 
any rate will feel that this is not a good 
balance. 

The Introduction and Exegesis of St. 
John’s Gospel are done by an English 
scholar, Professor W. F. Howard, and the 
exposition by Dr. A. J. Gossip, one of 
the best known and most highly esteemed 
preachers in Scotland. The imbalance be- 
tween exegesis and exposition is notable 
here also, but it is not so great as in St. 
Luke. There is an additional note on the 
Lord’s Supper in St. John’s Gospel which 
is silent about the institution of the Euchar- 
ist. One would have desired a similar dis- 
cursion of the differences between the Re- 
surrection narratives. 

The Interpreter’s Bible should be of 
signal service to all who love the content 
of Holy Writ and who wish to understand 
not only what it means but how it relates 
to human life and conduct. 

H. A. KENT 
KINGSTON, ONT. 





Monasticism in England 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENG- 
LAND. Volume II. The End of the Middle 
Ages. By Dorn David Knowles. Cambridge 
University Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 1955. 
Pp. xii + 407. $9.00. 


Mediaeval monasticism has usually been 
considered in terms of outstanding leaders 
and powerful movements. David Knowles 
has given us a more particular account, the 
fortunes of the monastic houses in England 
in the late middle ages, constructed from 
the activities of particular members of 
orders who played a part in the life of the 
Church. What his Episcopal Colleagues of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket was to our 
understanding of the most important 
church-state controversy of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the present book from his hand 
will more than be for our assessing of the 
mediaeval church in England. 

The spiritual ardour of the earlier cen- 
turies was no more, and a more comfort- 
able and wealthier age that enjoyed this 
world made an environment unfavourable 
to rigorous ascetism. Amenities of various 
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rules stood but they were not taken too 
kinds became admitted into the monasteries 
and austerity ceased to be regarded as an 
essential component of clerical piety. The 
seriously even when Benedict XII legislated 
to make them effective. On the intellectual 
side there was at least the appearance of 
formal promotion of study. Monasteries 
were instructed to send their quotas of 
students to university and various scholars 
wrote treatises. These tended away from 
pure theology and dealt more with practi- 
cal themes such as the authority of the 
Church in the community, the right of 
property, etc. It was Wyclif who provoked 
the return to doctrine as such by his writ- 
ings on the Eucharist. 

In this connection we are given an in- 
structive chapter on the controversies be- 
tween monks and friars in the fourteenth 
century into which the secular clergy were 
drawn. The author has pointed out the 
series of writings for and against “posses- 
sions” that began with Giles of Rome in 
1302 and continued until Wyclif entered 
the controversy and took it into the field 
of religious reform and politics. It seems 
evident that this prolonged dispute among 
the clergy themselves contributed to stirring 
up argument among the laity. 

The trend of English thought was to 
separate from the leadership of Paris and 
continental influences. The Church of the 
West as an institution still represented the 
unity of western Christendom, but in 
thought regional differences were becom- 
ing more evident. There was also the new 
disposition, especially marked in England, 
to subject theological ideas of the past to 
a new philosophical criticism. The absolute 
power of God became more a subject of 
theological thought, with an emphasis on 
His sovereign will whose decisions the 
Church could not necessarily predict or 
guarantee. This led to a diminishing of the 
spiritual credits accruing to the life lived 
according to the Church’s discipline. The 
chapter on trends in theology follows the 
thinking of numerous scholars of the four- 
teenth century with the strongly nominalist 
influence that William of Ockham had 
stimulated among them. 


Radical criticism of the religions was 
characteristic of this century, culminating, 
in England, with John Wyclif. Dr. Knowles 
writes of him as one whose character friend 
and foe have distorted. He himself finds 
him lacking in spiritual warmth but recog- 
nizes “his mental power and single-minded 
purpose.” Chaucer he describes as “the 
typical easy-going croyant of an age of 
religious decline, who laughs at the failings 
of the clergy without indignation and with- 
out repulsion, who sits loose to moral 
standards through life but makes his peace 
with God as years advance.” Examples of 
personal holiness are found almost entirely 
among persons unconnected with church or 
monastery. The question, what connection 
English mysticism may have had with the 
contemporary mysticism in the Rhineland, 
is recognized but no answer is offered. 

The author gives a candid account of 
monastic deficiencies as exposed by the 
visitations of superiors. The efforts of con- 
scientious senior clerks to remove these 
were not particularly successful. Chapters 
of the book deal with the occupations of 
the monks, the election and privileges of the 
superior and the library work of monks, 
although he regretfully refers to this in 
the main as “scanty and stunted library 
verbiage.” St. Albans was a distinguished 
exception in its continued succession of 
historical chroniclers. 


In certain respects the picture is frag- 
mentary, and some chapters are really more 
like samples than expositions. Records are 
too often inadequate. Yet even where such 
limitations obtain the picture satisfies one 
as being representative. The verdict is de- 
cline. There was no renaissance in fifteenth 
century England, neither was there any 
English saint. Professor Knowles does not 
write as an apologist but as an historian 
who has made himself the most authorita- 
tive writer on monasticism in England. The 
thirteen closely printed pages of bibliogra- 
phy are not the least instructive section of 
this scholarly work. 


W. E. L. SMITH 


QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 
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